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PREFACE. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

The  two  former  volumes  of  this  edition  consist  of  mature 
works  published  by  Shelley  during  his  life-time;  and  the 
series  of  such  works  is  completed  in  the  present  volume 
by  the  reproduction  of  his  editions  of  Adonais  and  Hellas 
with  the  Poem  Written  on  Hearing  the  News  of  the  Death 
of  Napoleon.  The  rest  of  the  volume,  or  nearly  all  of  it, 
consists  of  work  published  after  the  poet's  death. 

In  dealing  witli  Shelley's  posthumous  poems,  change  of 
method  has  naturally  followed  change  of  materials  and 
circumstances.  The  text  of  many  of  these  grew  gradually 
under  the  disentangling  hand  of  the  poet's  ever  devoted 
widow ;  but  I  have  not  always  thought  it  needful  to  indicate 
what  additions  and  changes  were  made  subsequently  to  1824, 
in  poems  imperfectly  issued  in  the  volume  of  that  year, 
called  PosthuTtums  Foenis.  It  has  seemed  sufficient  to  adopt 
the  most  complete  version  and  the  best  readings,  though 
where  there  are  minute  variations  of  any  interest  I  have 
recorded  them  also.  Verbal  variations  in  the  text,  I  have 
aimed  at  recording  invariably ;  and  to  that  end  all  the 
poems,  from  whatever  source  they  are  printed  in  the  main, 
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hiivG  been  collated,  as  in  the  other  two  volumes,  with  both 
Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  of  1839.  Indeed,  ia  every  case  (and 
many  such  have  presented  themselves)  where  further  colla- 
tion seemed  desirable,  several  later  editions  also  have  been 
consulted ;  and  wherever  a  mamiscript  has  been  available 
to  me,  I  have  collated  the  text  with  it  word  by  word  and 
point  by  point.  In  regard  to  whatever  slight  variation  from 
the  current  texts  may  be  found  in  my  edition,  whether  in 
orthography,  punctuation,  capitalling,  or  other  minute  par- 
ticulars, it  is  to  he  nndeistood  that  I  have  adopted  the 
reading,  either  of  the  manuscript,  or  of  one  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions.  Every  change  introduced  on  the  autliority  of  my 
own  senses  is  specified,  however  obvious  the  necessity,  or 
however  minute  the  change, — and  unless,  as  I  said  in  the 
Preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  printer  has  stolen  a  march 
on  me  in  any  case.  This  rule  refers,  absolutely,  only  to 
such  poems  as  were  pubUslied  by  Mrs.  Slielley ;  and,  though 
it  has  had  considerable  observance  in  the  case  of  poems 
first  given  by  Mr.  Gamett  and  Mr.  Eossetti,  it  lias  not 
bceu  applied  with  quite  the  same  rigour. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  slight  relaxation :  Mr. 
Gamett  assures  me  that  the  manuscripts  from  which  lie  has 
made  transcripts  have  been  ver}'  deficient  in  punctuation, — 
an  assurance  amply  confirmed  by  my  own  experience ;  and 
as  both  Mr.  Gamett  and  Mr.  Rossetti,  who  have  given  these 
transcripts  to  the  public,  disagree  with  me  as  to  the  utility 
of  preserving  Shelley's  punctuation,  I  have  not  felt  called 
upon  to  follow  tlu;  pointing  of  the  Kelici,  or  of  Mr.  Kossetti's 
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edition,  as  the  ease  may  be,  but  have  punctuated  the  pieces 
as  I  should  imagine  Shelley  punctuating  them  in  a  more 
advanced. stage  than  that  in  which  he  left  them.  This  has 
been  to  treat  them  as  I  must  have  done  had  the  manuscripts 
been  deciphered  by  myself  instead  of  Mr.  Gamett. 

ThQ  erroneous  variations  shewn  by  manuscripts,  whether 
in  Shelley's  writing  or  that  of  his  wife,  have  a  value  in 
teaching  us  to  apprehend  the  process  of  corruption  under- 
gone by  his  poems ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  recorded  a 
great  number  of  no  individual  importance  or  interest,  but 
valuable  to  such  students  as  may  please  to  take  them 
collectively.  But  beside  erroneous  mintUice  of  merely 
constructive  value,  the  manuscripts  often  shew  apparently 
unimportant  details  that  should,  according  to  my  theory,  be 
followed  implicitly,  as  being  intentional  Thus,  in  the  two 
careful  manuscripts  from  which  Julian  and  Maddaio  and 
The  Mask  of  Anarchy  are  given,  it  would  be,  if  accidental, 
a  very  curious  coincidence  that  the  system  of  inverted 
commas  is  precisely  the  same.  In  each  poem,  in  the 
earlier  part,  where  the  speeches  are  short,  the  marks  of 
quotation  are  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  every  line  ;  but 
when  in  Julian  and  Maddaio  we  are  carried  into  the 
monologue  of  the  maniac,  a  single  inverted  comma  before 
each  paragraph  is  made  to  suffice  :  similarly,  when  we  come 
in  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  to  the  invocation  forming 
stanzas  XXXVII  to  XCI,  the  inverted  commas  are  at  the 
beginning  of  each  stanza  only,  and  not  of  each  line. 

Tlie   more    we   have    the    opportunity   of  studying   the 
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growtli  of  Slielley'8  poems,  the  more,  I  am  convinced,  will 
it  become  apparent  that  the  word  earefemt  will  not  do  to 
apply  to  the  peculiarities  and  laxities  of  his  punctuation 
&c.  I  have  been  very  strongly  impressed  with  this  fiut 
in  re-editing  from  the  manuscripts  the  two  poems  just  men- 
tioned. It  seems  to  me, — and  I  think  my  notes  will  shew 
conclusively  to  all  thoughtful  persons, — that  Shelley  took 
somewhat  elaborate  pains  to  redact  and  punctuate  Im 
poetrj' ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  having  sat 
down  rleterminedly  to  go  through  the  punctuation  and 
minor  detail  of  a  fairly  written  poem.  al)ont  to  go  to  press, 
he  was  only  prevented  from  consistently  revising  it  through- 
out, by  getting  once  more  implicated  in  the  ardour  of 
realization, — an  ardour  only  differing  in  degree  from  that 
of  composition  and  i-ecomposilion.  A  curious  instance  of 
minute  care  has  presented  itself  to  me  in  the  manuscript 
of  Utr  Afnuk  of  Annrchij  .since  tlie  sheets  of  that  poem 
were  printed  off:  in  stanza  XXIX  (page  163),  the  second 
line  seems  on  close  examination,  to  have  been  originally 
written  by  Mrs.  Shelley  thus  : 

A  pli.net  like  tlK'  in'.iiiiiij.  Uy  ; 
which    la.\ity  (very  likely  to    have   l>een    Shflloy's   in    the 
ardour  of  composition)  is  carefully  altei-etl    to   the   line   in 
the  text,— 

A  plauL-l,  like-  tliy  luoniiiig-s,  l.iy  ; 
'and    til  at    this    niiuute    change    was    actually    made    with 
Shelley's  hand  it  needs  no  expert  to  decide.    Sirs.  Shelley's 
commas    are  very  dill'erent    from   Shelley's ;    and   c  iiriously 
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mimetic  as  her  hand  is  of  his,  s  is  a  letter  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  she  never  completely  assimilated  his  style. 
I  may  say,  none  the  less,  that  to  make  quite  certain,  I  have 
submitted  this  line  to  an  expert, — who  decides  with  me 
that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  hand  that  made 
the  revision.  Traces  of  moments  when  minute  care  gave 
out  (displaced  according  to  my  view  by  renewed  ardoui*) 
will  be  found  recorded  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  two  poems 
specially  mentioned  above,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  nume- 
rous other  instances  throughout  the  posthumous  works  of 
which  I  have  consulted  manuscripts. 

Another  small  matter  of  detail  may  be  recorded  here 
once  for  all,  before  passing  to  other  subjects.  Finding 
good  reason  to  tliink  that  words  ending  in  ize  were  duly 
spelt  by  Shelley  with  a  «,  I  have,  whenever  I  have  ob- 
served an  8  in  that  termination,  in  the  posthumous  poems, 
substituted  a  z.  Mrs.  Shelley  seems  either  not  to  have 
followed  any  nile  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  omitted  to 
exercise  any  great  watchfulness  over  the  printers,  who  in 
this  particular  require  special  supervision,  on  account  of 
the  much  greater  ease  with  wliich,  when  "  at  case,"  the 
compositor  can  pick  up  an  s  than  a  z. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  certain  details  of  arrangement 
followed  in  the  series  of  Shelley's  works  after  that  which 
closes  with  Hellas  and  the  Poem  Written  on  Hearhuf  the 
Neias  of  the  Death  of  Napoleon.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  follow  up  the  chronological  series  of 
mature  works  published  in  his  life-time,  with  tlie  principal 
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poethtunous  poems  produced  contemporaneously  with  tbe 
serieB  from  Alas(or_to  Hdlas; — this  second  chronolt^  to 
be  followed  by  a  third,  of  smaller  posthumous  poems  BtQl 
occupying  the  same  period,  and  grouped  under  separate 
years,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  grouped  them  ; — and  the  translutioiiB 
to  be  kept  apart,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  mature 
works,  before  the  appendix  of  Juvenilia. 

In  carrying  out  this  arrangement  I  have  innovated  some- 
what in  the  matter  of  fragments.  The  fact  that  a  poem 
was  unfinished  did  not  with  Shelley  form  per  se  an  obsta* 
cle  to  its  publication ;  for  we  have  A  Vision  of  the  Sea, 
ending  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  put  forth  by 
him  in  his  lifetime,  as  were  also  The  Ikenum  of  the  World 
and  SuperBlition ;  and  the  fragment  of  Prince  Athanau 
was  also  sent  for  publication.  Thus  I  have  been  obliged 
to  introduce  fragments  into  the  chronological  series  of  re- 
printed volumes ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  better  to 
follow  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  the  posthumous 
fragments,  and  group  them  with  the  poems  of  each  year. 
1  think  they  have  a  stronger  interest  so  grouped  than 
when  separated  and  arranged  in  an  independent  chronoli^. 
Tliey  thus  shew  more  readily  what  Shelley  was  doing,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  way  of  original  poetr)',  in 
each  year.  For  these  reasons  I  have  imported  the  Frag- 
ments  of  an  Uvjlnislud  Drama,  Charles  thf.  First,  and  Tht 
Triumph  of  Life  into  the  series  of  principal  posthumous 
I>oem8 ;  and  for  similar  reasons  I  have  placed  cancelled 
passages,  belonging  obviously  to  given  poems,  immediately 
after  such,  instead  of  in  a  separate  section. 
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The  Letter  to  Mai^ia  Gisbonie  has  been  brought  into  the 
series  of  principal  or  more  important  posthumous  poems, 
because,  though  comparatively  short,  it  is  among  the  most 
perfect  and  to  my  mind  important  of  Shelley's  smaller 
compositions,  and  is  in  some  respects  imlike  all  else.  The 
text  is  now  given  completely  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, — 
though  I  may  admit  that  nothing  but  the  actual  letter 
wliich  went  through  the  post  will  satisfy  me  concerning 
one  or  two  not  altogether  unimportant  details.  That  letter 
I  have  as  yet  failed  to  discover. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  references  to  Mr. 
Rossetti's  text  and  notes  are  (as  stated  in  my  former  pre- 
face) to  the  edition  in  two  volumes  published  in  1870,  and 
that  I  have  not  collated  that  edition  with  the  unannotated 
single  volume  belonging  to  "  Moxon's  Popular  Poets."  I 
could  find  no  statement  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the 
one  text  varied  from  the  other;  and  the  single  volume  is 
wholly  undated.  This  absence  of  date  has  led  me  into 
what  Mr.  Gamett  has  written  to  point  out  as  something 
of  an  injustice.  He  tells  me  that  the  volume  was  really 
issued  after  the  publication  of  the  article  in  The  West- 
minster  Review  containing  Mr.  Garnett's  emendations,  and 
that  Mr.  Rossetti's  popular  edition  thus  had  the  advantage 
of  such  emendations.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  my  notes, 
one  of  these  is  in  question,  it  should,  Mr.  Gamett  points 
out,  have  appeared  that  Mr.  Eossetti  had  already  made  use 
of  it,  though  not  in  the  only  edition  which  I  saw  any 
reason    for   consulting.     Thus    when    the    old    readings  are 
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referred  to  in  these  cased  as  the  readings  of  all  previous 
editions  known  to  me,  and  when,  particularly,  they  are 
recorded  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Bossetti,  the  statement  is  not 
strictly  correct;  and  I  mnst  disclaim,  with  every  apology 
to  Mr.  Eossetti,  any  intention  to  defraud  him  of  the  credit 
of  first  introducing  the  new  readings  in  question  into  the 
text  of  Shelley's  poems.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the 
expression  all  editions  known  to  me  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  all  editions  with  the  existence  of  which  I  am 
acquainted;  because  there  are  numbers  of  editions  which 
I  know  and  possess,  and  yet  have  not  the  least  famili- 
arity with  the  details  of  them. 

Some  explanation  is  due  to  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
long  delay  in  issuing  the  present  volume.  It  arose  in  part 
from  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  missing  copy  of  Qv'een 
Mab  mentioned  in  Medwin*s  and  Middleton's  Lives  of 
Shelley, — a  discovery  which  carried  with  it  some  extra  edit- 
orial work  and  some  additional  printing.  The  last  con- 
servator of  this  book  was  the  poet  Thomas  Wade,  whose 
devotion  to  Shelley  was  productive  of  other  results  beside 
the  preservation  of  this  volume, — namely  much  admirable 
poetry  with  a  strong  colouring  of  his  master's  mind  therein. 
I  have  the  pleasant  duty  of  recording  here  my  hearty  tlianks 
to  his  widow  for  placing  the  book  in  my  hands  in  order 
that  the  manuscript  revisions  and  interpolations  in  it  might 
be  made  public. 

I  have  also  again  to  thank  Mr.  Kirby, — this  time  for 
providing   me   mth  a  copy    of  the   third   edition  of   Jolin 
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Hamilton  Eeynolds's  Peter  Bell,  a  Lyrical  Ballad,  from 
which  the  poem  has  been  printed  in  the  appendix,  and 
for  the  continued  loan  of  books,  including  the  second 
edition  of  the  same  Peter  Bell,  Having  collated  these  two 
editions,  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the  curious  that  the  text  of 
the  third  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  the  second. 

In  view  of  certain  questions  that  have  been  asked  as  to 
the  completeness  or  otherwise  of  the  present  edition  of 
Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  edition 
wiU  be  absolutely  complete,— ywill  contain,  that  is  to  say, 
all  poetical  work  of  Shelley's  published  up  to  the  present 
day,  beside  some  small  poems  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  By  arrangements  made  between  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  the  copyright  portions  of  Shelley's  works,  the 
projectors  of  this  edition  are  enabled  to  promise  that  no 
single  line  of  Shelley's  poetry  at  present  known  to  the 
public  will  be  omitted.  These  arrangements  have  been 
another  cause  of  delay. 

I  have   to   qualify  in   a  very  sad   sense   the  bearing  of 

* 

one  or  two  passages  in  the  notes  to  this  volume, — those 
wherein  the  name  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  is  coupled 
with  the  present  tense.  That  veteran  author  and  critic  died 
at  Genoa  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  few  men  remaining  who  moved  in 
the  same  circle  as  Shelley  moved  in :  the  friend  of  Leigh 
Hunt  and  the  guide  of  Keats  naturally  formed  a  link 
between  the  present  generation  and  Shelley.  It  does  not 
behove    me   to   speak    here    of    Mr.   Clarke's    well-known 
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doiiigs  in  literature  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years ;  bat 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that,  in  the  corre- 
spondence 1  have  had  with  him  in  connexion  with  my 
labours  on  the  text  of  Shelley's  works,  I  have  found  him, 
— as  I  l>elieve  all  who  knew  him  personally  have  ever 
found  him, — most  courteous  and  amiable ;  and  it  is  with 
very  sincere  regret  that  I  make  this  record  of  his  de- 
parture from  among  us. 

H.  BUXTON  FOEMAN. 


),  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood, 
March,  1877. 
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[According  to  a  letter  from  Shellaj  to  Mr.  Qubom^  dated  the  Gth  of  Joaa 
1821,  he  hid  been  "eogaged  these  lost  daya  in  compoeiDg"  Adonait;  andoa 
the  ISthof  the  gememonUi  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Qjabonie  that  it  im  then  finjAaJ, 
and  was  sent  lo  "  the  preM  at  Piaa "  on  that  day  ;  in  writing  again  en  the 
13th  of  July,  headviwdMr.  Oisbonieofthe  despatch  of  the  only  cop;  the  ptiitlv 
had  detivered.  This  waa  a  conaidenble  time  tor  the  jointing  of  a  thin  paoH 
phlet,  and  would  teem  to  indicate  aome  trouble  giren  to  the  printer  in  eome- 
taona  while  at  praea.  The  Pirn  edition  of  Adonaii,  of  whidi  the  tille-p^e  k 
reproduced  oppoeite,  i>  m  amall  quarto,  gtittiied,  in  a  hlue  omamcBAed 
wrapper.  It  ooneiste  of  title-p^e,  preface  pp.  8  to  5,  and  text  ppu  7  te 
2S,— in  all  three  sheeta  and  a  angle  leaf.  It  haa  no  imprint  b^ood  that 
■hewn  in  the  title-page.  There  are  hardly  any  printer's  erron  in  it,  in  mj 
opinion  ;  and  the  appnrance  of  the  work  aa  well  aa  the  paaaagea  in  Shellry'i 
letters  relating  to  it  juatify  the  belief  that  here  at  all  events  Shelley  took 
great  care  in  writing  and  reviaiiig,  and  waB  not  fruatiated  by  the  printa. 
I  think,  however,  he  must  have  made  a  few  H3.  changes  after  publicatiaD, 
as  will  be  aeen  in  the  foot-notes.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  extant  MS.  of 
Adonait  approaching  completeneaa,  or  of  any  H3.  at  aU  except  the  paaaagea 
in  the  uote-booka  in  Sir  Percy  Shelley'a  poesesaion,  examined  by  Mr. 
Oarnett,  and  whidi  he  tella  me  are  "  the  mereat  fragmeots."  But  even  it 
there  were  a  finiabed  MS.  extant,  it  would  not  affect  the  question  of  thoee 
particular  changee  made  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  for  which  1  auapect  ahe  had  the 
authority  of  a  copy  revised  by  Shelley  after  publication.  There  ia  one 
curious  detail  in  the  Piu  Admait  which  I  muat  note,  trivial  aa  it  i^ 
becauae  I  have  not  reproduced  it.  The  frequent  daahee,  which  seem  to 
have  exactly  the  value  usual  with  Shelley,  are  all  double  the  naual  lengtl^ 
except  in  two  inatauoee.  The  fact  ii  that,  in  Shelley's  bold  writing,  theM 
dashes  wen  very  long :  the  English  printeia  would  undeiatand  thia ;  but 
Didot'a  people  aeem  to  have  followed  them  literally ;  and,  the  book  being 
boldly  printed,  this  peculiarity  would  not  be  likely  lo  strike  Shelley  in 
reviaing.  The  two  instances  in  which  the  ordinary  dash  occim  in  the 
Piaa  edition  are  Une  5  of  ataoza  IX,  and  line  9  of  atanza  XXXIY.  In  all 
other  caaea  it  ia  to  be  understood  that  I  have  substituted  an  ordinary 
daah  for  a  long  one.— H.  B.  F.] 
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PREFACE. 

[bT  8HSLLST.] 

^dipfuueor  $A9c,  Biwy,  vori  ffor  ffrofMf  ipdp/AOKor  cTScr 
n&s  rev  ro7s  x<^^*^^'  irorcSpa^,  ico£'ic  cyAvJcoi^ ; 
Tis  9k  fiporos  roarovTOP  hjfdfupoSi  ^  jccpflurai  roi, 
*H  Sovnu  XaXlorri  to  pJip/AOKof;  Ijc^vycr  ^rSw. 

MoscHUS,^  Efttafh.  Bion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  subjoin  to  the  London  edition*  of 
this  poem,  a  criticism  upon  the  claims  of  its  lamented 
object  to  be  classed  among  the  writers  of  the  highest  genius 
who  have  adorned  our  age.  My  known  repugnance  to  the 
narrow  principles  of  taste  on  which  several  of  his  earlier 
compositions  were  modelled,  prove,*  at  least  that  I  am  an 


^  SheUey's  indebtedness  to  Moschus 
for  thoughts  in  Adonais  is  well  known ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  trace  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  Sicilian  poet  back 
some  years.  If  Mr.  Rossetti  is  right 
in  assigning  the  Essay  on  Christianity 
to  the  year  1815  (and  he  is  probably 
not  far  wrong),  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  Shddey  was  then  already  in 
love  with  Moschus  ;  for,  written  on 
the  same  paper  with  the  missing  frag- 
ment of  that  essay  which  was  found 
among  Leigh  Hunt's  papers  by  Mr. 
Townshend  Mayer,  there  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  translation  of  the  third 
idyll, — the  elegy  on  Bion, — a  most 
b^utiful  fragment  which  will  duly 
appear  in  this  edition.  In  caligraphy, 
it  corresponds  precisely  with  the  prose 
fragment. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  there  ever  was 
any  London  edition  of  this  poem  by 
itself.  The  earliest  separate  reprint 
known  to  me  is  an  octavo  pamphlet 
published  in  1829  with  the  imprint, 
•*  Cambridge :  Printed  by  W.  Metcalfe, 
and  sold  by  Messrs.  Qee  &  Bridges, 


Market-Hill*'  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing notice  :  **  The  present  edition  is 
an  exact  reprint  (a  few  typographical 
errors  only  being  corrected,)  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  '  Adonais, '^-dated, 
'  Pisa,  with  the  types  of  Didot, 
MDCCCXXL'"  The  minute  varia- 
tions from  the  original  are  far  more 
considerable  than  the  projectors  seem 
to  have  been  aware ;  but,  in  essential 
matters,  it  is  a  very  accurate  edition. 
Lord  Houghton  tells  me  that,  when  at 
Cambridge,  he  and  Arthur  Hallam 
(who  brought  a  copy  of  the  Pisa  edi- 
tion from  Italy),  and  one  or  two  others, 
resolved  to  get  it  reprinted  ;  and, 
after  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  pub- 
lisher, this  was  done.  Lord  Houghton 
cannot  recollect  whether  he  or  Hallam 
edited  the  text :  but  he  remembers 
that  Deighton,  a  proposed  publisher, 
objected  to  the  words  "which  was 
like  Cain's  or  Christ's"  (stanza 
XXXIV),  and  wanted  to  put  asterisks 
for  those  names  I 

'  Sii;  in  Shelley's  and  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions  :  grammar  was   s^  much  a 
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impartial  judge.  I  consider  the  fragment  of  Hyperion,  as 
second  to  nothing  that  was  ever  produced  by  a  writer  of 
the  same  years. 

John  Keats  ^  died  at  Eome  of  a  consumption,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  on   the  of 1821  ;*  and  was   buried 

in  the  romantic  and  lonely  cemetery  of  the  protestants  in 
that  city,  under  the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius, 
and  the  massy  walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and 
desolate,  which  formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Boma  The 
cemetery  is  an  open  space  among  the  ruins  covered  in  winter 
with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love  with 
death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a 
place. 

The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose  memory  I 
have  dedicated  these  unworthy  verses,  was  not  less  delicate 
and  fragile  than  it  was  beautiful;  and  where  cankerworms 
abound,  what  wonder,  if  it's  young  flower  was  blighted  in 
the  bud  ?  The  savage  criticism  on  his  Endymion,  which 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  produced  the  most  violent 
effect  on  his  susceptible  mind ;  the  agitation  thus  originated 
ended  in  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  ;  a  rapid 
consumption  ensued,  and  the  succeeding  acknowledgments 
from  more  candid  critics,  of  the  true  greatness  of  his 
powers,  were  ineffectual  to  heal  the  wound  thus  wantonly 
inflicted. 

It  may  be  well  said,  that  these  wretched  men  know  not 
what  they  do.  They  scatter  their  insults  and  their  slanders 
without  heed  as  to  whether  the  poisoned  shaft  lights  on  a 
heart  made  callous  by  many  blows,  or  one,  like  Keats's 
composed  of  more  penetrable  stuflf.  One  of  their  associates, 
is,    to    my    knowledge,    a    most    base    and     unprincipled 

matter  of  euphony  with  Shelley  that  ^  There  is  a  comma  here  in  Shelley's 

the  propriety  of  changing  such  false  edition. 

concords  is  very  doubtful,  even  in  an  *  The    real  date  was  the  23rd  of 

edition  professing  to  ''reiform  "  and  February  1821. 

"harmonize." 
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calumniator.  As  to  "Endymion";  was  it  a  poem,  whatever 
might  be  it's  defects,  to  be  treated  contemptuously  by 
those  who  had  celebrated  with  various  degrees  of  complacency 
and  panegyric,  "  Paris,"  and  "  Woman,"  and  a  "  Syrian  Tale," 
and  Mrs.  Lefanu,  and  Mr.  Barrett,^  and  Mr.  Howard  Payne, 
and  a  long  list  of  the  illustrious  obscure  ?  Are  these  the 
men,  who  in  their  venal  good  nature,  presumed  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  Kev.  Mr.  Milman  and  Lord  Byron  ? 
What  gnat  did  they  strain  at  here,  after  having  swallowed 
all  those  camels  ?  Against  what  woman* taken  in  adultery, 
dares  the  foremost  of  these  literary  prostitutes  to  cast  his 
opprobrious  stone  ?  Miserable  man  !  you,  one  of  the  meanest, 
have  wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the 
workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  be  your  excuse,  that, 
murderer  as  you  are,  you  have  spoken  daggers,  but  used 
none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor  Keats's 
life  were  not  made  known  to  me  until  the  Elegy  was  ready 
for  the  press.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  woimd 
which  his  sensitive  spirit  had  received  from  the  criticism  of 
Endymion,  was  exasperated  by  the  bitter  sense  of  unrequited 
benefits;  the  poor  fellow  seems  to  have  been  hooted  from 
the  stage  of  life,  no  less  by  those  on  whom  he  had  wasted 
the  promise  of  his  genius,  than  those  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  his  fortune  and  his  care.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Rome,  and  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Mr.  Severn,  a 
young  artist  of  the  highest  promise,  who,  I  have  been 
informed  "almost  risked  his  own  life,  and  sacrificed  every 
"prospect  to  unwearied  attendance  upon  his  dying  friend." 
Had  I  known  these  circumstances  before  the  completion  of 
my  poem,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which  the 
virtuous  man  finds  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  motives. 

'  The  author  of  Woman  (a  book  of  twaddleaome  verse). 


.._.iniou     \.7liilVl()ll 


^  fii  a  Irttrr  to  S.'Vt'Tn,  dat..]  tli--  '20tli  roiiiiii 

>•{   N>i\  I  ijilx'i-,    l^Jl.    a.T..iiij.anyiTi;r   a  lianll^ 

copy  (.f  Adontii,^,  Slifllcv  Siiv.s  :   "  Voii  who.  1 

will  «ee,  by   the  i>reface,  that  it  wild  in  m« 

written  before  I  could  obtain  any  |mi'-  reseml 

ticular  account  of  his  last  moments  ;  a  warn 
all  that  I  still  know  was  communi-  "  I  1 

cated   to  me  by  a  friend,  who  had  the  po 

derived  his  information  from  Colonel  attenti 

Finch.     I  have  ventured  to  express,  critical 

as  I  felt,  the  respect  and  admiration  find  a 

which    your    conduct  towards    him  conside 

demands.  tion  to 

**  In  spite  of  his  transcendent  genius,  his  con 

Keats  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  ed  the 

popular  poet ;  and  the  total  neglect  Lif^y  ^^ 

and  obscurity  in  which  the  astonishing  II.,  p.  1 
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I  WEEP  for  Adonais — ^he  is  dead! 
O,  weep  for  Adonais !  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head!     ~ 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow,  say:  with  me 
Died  Adonais ;  till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity ! 

II. 

Where  wert  thou  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay. 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
In  darkness  ?    where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died  ?    With  veilM  eyes, 
'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamoured  breath, 
Bekindled  all  the  fading  melodies. 

With  which,  like   flowers  that  mock   the  corse   beneath, 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 
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0,  weep  for  Adonais — ^he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep! 
Yet  wherefore  ?    Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep 
like  his,  a  mute  and  imcomplaining  sleep ; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend; — oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  despair. 

IV. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania! — ^He  died. 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride, 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide. 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
.Of  lust  and  blood ;   he  went,  unterrified. 
Into  the  gulf^  of  death ;  but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o*er  earth;   tlie  third  among  the  sons  of   light* 


^  Sic  in  Shelley's  edition,  although 
he  scarcely  ever  spells  the  word  else- 
where otherwise  than  gulph. 

'Milton  being  called  "the  third 
among  the  sons  of  light,"  who  does 
Shelley  rank  as  the  first  and  second  ? 
Critics  have  generally  sought  to  solve 
this  difficulty  by  reference  to  the 
Defence  of  Poetry  {Etsayi  and  Letters 
from  Abroad,  Vol.  /.),  wherein  Milton 
is  named  as  the  third  epic  poet, — 
Homer  and  Dante  being  the  first  and 
second,  and  even  Virgil  excluded  from 
particii)ation  in  the  full  title  of  epic 
poet,  meaning  a  "  poet  the  series  of 
whose  creations  bore  a  defined  and 
intelligible  relation  to  the  knowledge 
and  sentiment  and  religion  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ages 
which  followed  it  :  developing  itself 
in  correspondence  with  their  develop- 


ment." Of  Homer  and  his  coo* 
temporaries  Shelley  says  that  their 
poems  were  "the  elements  of  that 
social  system  which  is  the  column 
upon  which  all  succeeding  civiliza- 
tion has  reposed.'*  These  references 
to  Homer  certainly  seem  to  point  to 
him  as  being  in  Shelley's  view  a 
"son  of  light,"  though  the  mere  fact 
that  he  mentions  three  "  sons  of  light" 
in  one  place  and  three  epic  poets  in 
another,  by  no  means  implies  that 
"  epic  poet"  and  "  son  of  light*'  are 
with  him  convertible  terms.  Mr. 
Swinburne  asks  pertinently,  Where, 
if  these  three  epic  poets  be  Shelley's 
three  sons  of  light,  comes  Shakespeare 
^ith  more  light  than  either  Dante 
or  Milton,  who,  says  the  author  of 
Atalanta,  might  rather  be  called  sonii 
of  fire  !f    But  I  think  Dante's  place  as 
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V. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  bum  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished;  others  more  sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road. 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's  serene  abode. 


the  second  son  of  light  in  the  trinity 
of  SheUey  is  as  clearly  implied  as  the 
place  of  Milton  is  expressed  :  for  not 
only  does  Shelley  name  Dante,  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  as  *'  philosophers  of 
the  very  loftiest  power'*  ;  but  he 
specifies  Dante's  poetry  as  "  the  bridge 
thrown  over  the  stream  of  time  whidi 
unites  the  modem  and  ancient  world  *' : 
he  says  Dante  was  the  "  first  reli- 
gious reformer*',  the  "first  awakener 
of  entranced  Europe,"  that  he  was 
"the  oongregator  of  those  great 
spirits  who  presided  over  the  resur- 
rection of  learning;  the  Lucifer  of 
that  starry  flock  which  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  shone  forth  from  re- 
publican Italy,  as  from  a  heaven,  into 
the  darkness  of  the  benighted  world." 
If  that  is  not  sufficient  to  shew  that 
he  at  all  events  is  one  of  the  sons  of 
light  let  me  add  this  one  extract : 
"  His  very  words  are  instinct  with 
spirit  ;  each  is  as  a  spark,  a  burning 
atcnn  of  inextinguishable  thought ; 
and  many  yet  lie  covered  in  the  ashes 
of  their  birth,  and  pregnant  with  a 
Uff)Uning  which  has  yet  found  no 
conductor."  Nowhere  in  this  essay 
does  he  speak  of  Shakespeare  with  so 
much  strong  conviction  of  his  being 
a  Lucifer:  the  highest  pnuse  awarded, 
beside  that  alroEbdy  quoted,  is  the 
bestowal  on  King  Ltar  of  a  doubtful 
preference  over  the  (Edimu  Tyrannut 
or  the  Affamemnon  ;  and  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  the  Athenian  Dramatists 
as  light-givers  but  rather  as  consum- 
mate pleasure-givers  and  delineators 
of  idealijBed  power  and  passion.    The 


only  Qreek  (of  that  civilization  to- 
wards which  the  bridge  of  Dante's 
verse  is  regarded  as  conducting),  who 
occupies  the  attention  of  Shelley  at 
all  comparably  with  Homer,  is  Plato  : 
him,  Siielley  distinctly  regards  as  a 
poet, — as  the  only  ancient  poet  who 
celebrated  love  worthily ;  love,  he 
regards  as  the  essence  of  poetry  ;  and 
poetry  certainly  is  *'  light "  with  him. 
Also,  throughout  his  prose  writings 
and  the  records  of  him,  may  be  found 
constant  evidence  of  the  lofty  place  he 
assigned  to  Plato  as  an  influence  in 
the  world.  Therefore,  on  the  whole, 
although  I  think  it  more  likely  that 
his  trinity  of  Ludfers  was  Homer, 
Dante,  Ifilton,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  it  was  not, 
Plato,  Dante,  Milton,  in  the  absence 
of  some  explicit  and  authentic  docu- 
ment on  the  subject.  I  do  not  forget 
those  verses  of  the  interpolated  passage 
in  the  Lines  written  among  Sit 
Buganean  HilU, — 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 
Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs ; 
As  divinest  Shakespeare's  might 
Fills  ATon  and  the  world  witih  light 
Like  omniscient  power  which  he 
Imaged  'mid  mortality  ; 

but  I  still  think  the  deliberate  prose 
passages  about  Dante  have  a  greater 
weight  in  his  favour  than  this  and  all 
other  references  to  Shakespeare  have 
in  his.  Mr.  Swinburne  says  he  should 
be  "  slow  to  doubt  "  that  Dante  was 
not  referred  to;  but  probably  he 
would  have  been  equally  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  Milton  was,  if  there  had 
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But  now,  tliy  youngest,  dearest  one  has  perished,^ 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished. 
And  fed  with  true  love  tears,  instead  of  dew ; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last, 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 
Tlie  broken  lily  lies — ^the  storm  is  overpast. 


VIL 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay. 
He  came ;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal — Come  away! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  chamel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay ; 
Awake  him  not!   surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  UL 

VIII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace, 


been  any  room  for  doubt  upon  that 
|)oint.  Shelley  saw  clearly  and,  stated 
explicitly,  what  Mr.  Swinburne  ^411 
not  admit, — that  the  creeds  of  Dante 
and  Milton  were  a  mere  outer  garb,  and 
did  not  really  even  obscure  the  daz- 
zling light  of  those  two  great  minds. 
\Miy  the  still  greater  mind  of  Shake- 
speare should  seem  less  effluent  of 
light  to  SheUey,  is  a  point  on  which 
an  essay  might  be  written  profitably 
enough,  by  a  competent  hand ;  but  the 
whole  series  of  his  works  bears  far 
more  eWdence  of  the  influence  of 
Dante  and  Milton  than  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Shake8[>eare.    To  his  ajtherial' 


and  ideal  mind  thegigantic  and  remote 
characteristics  of  their  imagination 
would  commend  themselves  m<»« 
warmly  than  the  not  less  gigantic  but 
far  more  intimate  and  realistic  fea- 
tures of  the  mind  and  art  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  the  glories  of  their  pole- 
mical achievements  have  no  parallel 
in  Shakespeare  for  the  ardent  repub- 
lican and  reformer, — the  soul-devoted 
worshipper  of  Liberty  in  its  widest 
form. 

^  In  the  Pisa  edition  the  comma 
follows  one  instead  of  perished, — pro- 
bably though  error  of  the  printer  in 
making  a  final  correction. 
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The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
In\asible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw.^ 

IX. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais ! — ^The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-wingid  Ministers  of  thought, 
Wlio  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindh'ng  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung ;  and  mourn  their  lot 
Boimd  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain. 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or^  find  a  home  again. 


And  one  with  trembling  hands  clasps  his  cold  head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries; 
"  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead ; 
"  See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
"  like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
"A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise ! 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own;  as  with  no  stain 
She  CEided,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 


^  In  SheUey's  edition  thiB  alexand- 
rine reads  thus : 

Of  mortal  cfaang*,  ahall  fill  the  grare  which 
it  her  maw. 

The  reading  adopted  in  the  text  ia 
from  Mrs.  SheUe/s  editions;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  she  had  MS.  au- 
thority for  the  change.     It  is  not 


conceivable  that  so  radical  a  change 
was  made  without  authority ;  and 
the  new  line  is  finer,  more  harmo- 
nious, and  more  characteristic  of 
Shelley  than  the  old.  ''The  grave 
which  is  her  maw"  almost  amounts 
to  a  solecism. 

*  Mrs.  Shelley  reads  nor. 
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XI. 

One  from  a  lucid  um  of  stany  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs  as  if  embalming  them ; 
Another  clipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  wing&d  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 


xn. 

Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alit, 
That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit. 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music :  the  damp  death 
Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreatli 
Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips. 
It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  past  to  its  eclipse. 


XIII. 

And  others  came .  .  .  Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 
Splendours,  and  Olooms,  and  glimmering  Incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp; — ^the  moving  pomp  might  seem 
like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 
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XIV. 

All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  sweet  sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watchtower,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground. 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,^  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 

XV. 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains. 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay. 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  foimtains. 
Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she^  pined  away 
Lito  a  shadow  of  all  soimds : — a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen  hear. 

XVI. 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
•  Or  they  dead  leaves ;  since  her  delight  is  flown 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year? 
To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou  Adonais:  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions*  of  their  youth. 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;   odour,  to  sighing  ruth. 

'  Around,  in  Mrs.  SheUey*B  editionB.  '  In  SheUey's  edition  we  read  droop* 

*  InBtead  of  «^  we  read  they  in  Mrs.      ing  eomrada,  in  Mrs.  SheUey's  fcunt 

Shelley's  editions.  companions, — anotherchangeforwhidi 
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XVII. 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lom  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain. 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest, 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee:  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast, 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest! 

xvin. 

Ah  woe  is  me!  Winter  is  come  and  gone. 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revohdng  year ; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone ; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Seasons'  bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  ip  field  and  brere; 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake. 
Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

XIX. 

Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and  hill  and  Ocean 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion. 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawned  on  Chaos;  in  its  steam  immersed  » 
Tlie  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light ; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst; 
Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  love's  delight. 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewM  might 

I  have  not  the  slighteBt  doubt  that      could  not,  I  think,  have  oocurred  to 
she  had  MS.  authority.    This  revision      any  mind  but  Shelley's. 
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XX. 

The  leprous  corpse  touched  by  this  spirit  tender 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath ; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendour 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death 
And  mock  the  merry  wonn  that  wakes  beneath ; 
Nought  we  know,  dies.     Shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning? — th'  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

XXI. 

Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !    Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?    Great  and  mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow. 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to  sorrow. 

xxir. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! 
"Wake  thou,"  cried  Misery,  "childless  Mother,  rise 
"  Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
"  A  woimd  more  fierce  than  his  with^  tears  and  sighs." 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Urania's  eyes. 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister  s  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried :  "  Arise !" 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour  sprung. 

'  Mr».  Shelley  omite  tritA. 

VOL.  m.  c 
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xxm. 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  dtear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier. 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.     Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania; 
So  saddened  •i-ound  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist;  so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 


XXIV. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and  steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than  they 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 
Whose  sacied  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 


XXV. 

In  the  death  chamber  for  a  moment  Death 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delight. 
"Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
"  As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
"  Leave  me  not !"  cried  Urania :  her  distress 
Roused  Death:  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her  vain  caress. 


(( 
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XXVI. 

Stay  yet  awhile !  speak  to  me  once  again ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else  survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 

"  Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 

"  Of  thee,  my  Adonais  !    I  would  give 

"All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art! 

But  I  am  chained  to  Tiine,  and  cannot  thence  depart ! 
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"Oh  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 

**  Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 

"Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 

Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  ? 

Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh  where  was  then 
"  Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  ? 
"Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
"  Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere, 
"  The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deer. 

XXVIII. 

The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 

The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er^  the  dead ; 
"  The  vidtures  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true 
"Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
"  And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ; — ;how  they  fled, 

When  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 

The  Pythian*  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
"  And  smiled  ! — ^The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow, 
"They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying  low.^ 

'  In  Shelley's  edition,  oer,  for  <u  they  go,  which  is  the  reading  of 

*  Byron.  the  Pisa  edition.     I   have  no  doubt 

'  Mrs.  Shelley  substitutes  lying  low      that  here,  as  in  the  revisions  she  made 
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XXIX. 

"  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptfles  spawn ; 
''He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
"Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
"  And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again ; 
"  So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men : 
"  A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
"Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
"  It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared  its  light 
"  Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night" 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came,^ 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Etemity,^  whose  fame 
Over  his  liWng  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wUds  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  IjTist^  of  her  saddest  wrong. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  tongue. 

XXXI. 

Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form,* 
A  phantom  among  men ;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thimder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actajon-Uke,  and  now  he  fled  astray 

in  stanzas  VIII  and  XVI,  ehe  was  have  noted  that  the  dog-like  action  of 

authorized  by  Shelley.    The  original  fawning  on  a  man's  feet  is  not  done 

reading  is  stronger  in  sound  ;  but  if  "as  they  go:"  it  t«done  "lying  law.* 

Shelley  came  to  consider,  in  reading  ^  No  comma  here  in  Shd^ey*8  edi- 

the  printed  passage,  the  important  tion. 

question  of  sense,  he  would  infallibly  *  Byron.      '  Moore.      *  Shelley. 
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With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

XXXII. 

A  pardlike  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  Love  in  desolation  masked; — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow; — even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?    On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly:   on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  break. 

XXXIII. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown. 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue ; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone. 
Hound  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it ;  of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart. 

xxxrv. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 

Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that  gentle  band 

Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own ; 

As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land. 

He  sung^  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 

^  So  in  the  Pisa  edition,  but  mng  in  Mrs.  Shelley's. 
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The  Stranger's  mien,  and  munnured :  "  who  art  ihou  ?" 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Wliich   was  like   Cain's   or   Christ's — Oh  !    that   it  shoald 

l)e  so ! 


XXXV. 

"VVliat  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown? 
Wliat  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed. 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  hea\y  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  ? 
If  it  be  He,^  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed  one; 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inliannonious  sighs 
The  silence  of  that  lieart's  accepted  sacrifice. 


^  Mr.  R(i8Hetti  Haya  this  refereuce  ia 
to  Severn  ;  but  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  preface  Shelley  eays  the  cir- 
cunistanceB   of   the   close   of  Keats's 
life  were  not  made  known  to  him  till 
the  ]>ocm  wa8  ready  for  pre88,  and  he 
apologizeH  for  not  paying  a  tribute  to 
Severn's  devotioiL     The  allusion    in 
the  letter  to  Severn  (see  note  1,  p.  8) 
is  of  course  to  this  passage  in  tlie  pre- 
face.    He  munt  have  known  a  good 
deal   about  the   i.)erson  described  as 
"gentlest  of  the  wise,"  as  having  a 
"  softer  voice  "  than  his  own,  and  as 
liaving  *•  taught,  s<M»thed,  loved,  hon- 
oured" Keats.     Current  tradition  ap- 
plies the  reference  to   I^igh    Hunt ; 
and  in  sup|K>rt  of  tliat  tnditioii  it  is 
U)  l>e  note<l  that  the  jKjrson  referred 
to  was  evidently  one  of  the  "  mountain 
shei^henls,"  all  the  rest  of  whom  are 
{x>ets.     I    have  S(»ught    to  settle  the 
|)oint  by  a  concensus  of  o]>inion.     L^ntl 
Houghton  writes  to  me,  '*  1  have  never 
doubte<l   that  the  ]>ersou  allude<l  to 
was  Leigh  Hunt.     He  htul  the  voice, 
ami  he  hiulthe  hitimacy  of  the  time." 
Mr.    Severn   writ<»s   U)    me,    '*  Leigh 
Hunt  t4jld  me  that  he  considered  the 


stanza  referred  to  himself;  but  thitf  I 
do  not  think,  as  Shelley  means  sume 
one  present "  :  this  is  of  course  a  mis- 
apprehension c»f  Mr.  SeTem's,  n<»ie  of 
the  "  mountain  shepherds "  having 
been  present.  Mr.  Swinburne,  whose 
opinion  I  asked  vivd  rocr,  said,  "  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  wtm  Leigh 
JIunt"  Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
the  one  person  who  might  ocmtesi 
Hunt's  claim,  had  Hunt's  name 
marked  in  the  margin  of  his  copy; 
but  Mrs.  Clarke  thinks  the  referenoe 
is  to  her  husband ;  and  with  Bome 
Solid  reasons,  such  as  the  line 

"  That  you  flnt  taiight  me  all  the  sweets  of 
«wug/' 

in  Keats's  EpUUc  to  CharicM  Covdoi 
Clnrlr,  and  the  well-known  influenoe 
which  that  gentleman  exercised  oxtr 
the  devolo]>emcnt  of  Keata's  gifts. 
Mrs.  Clarke  also  refers  to  the  line  in 
Hunt's  sonnet  to  Keats, 

And  such  a  heart  as  Charles's,  wise  and ' 


with  its  explanatory  note,  **  Charies 
C.  C.,  a  mutual  friend."  It  is  to  be 
rogrette<l  that  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her 
notes,  is  silent  on  the  subject. 
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XXXVI. 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — oh  1 
What  deaf  and^  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  ? 
The  nameless  worqi  would  now  itself  disown: 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  aU  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone. 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song,' 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  unstnmg. 

XXXVII. 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame  ! 
Live !   fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow : 
Bemorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cUng  to  thee ; 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  secret  brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt — as  now. 

XXXVIII. 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream  below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust !   but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same. 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  shame. 

^  In  Shelley's  edition  there  in  a  clearly  accidental  comma  after  and. 
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XXXIX. 


Peace,  peace!  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life — 
Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stonny  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife,    . 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. —  We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  chamel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 
And  cold  hopes  swann  like  worms  within  our  living  cla 


XL. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight. 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  tlie  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain  ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 


XLl. 

He  lives,  he  wakes — 'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — ^Thou  young  Dawn 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  tliou  lamentest  is  not  gone ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  tliou  Air 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  it's  despair! 
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XLII. 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itseK  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Wliich  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied  love. 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

XLIII. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Wliich  once  he  made  more  lovely:  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there, 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  it's  flight 
To  it's  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bursting  in  it's  beauty  and  it's  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's^  light. 

XLIV. 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not ; 
like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil     When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

'  Mrs.  Shelley  reads  Heavens , — wrongly,  I  think. 
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XLV. 

The  inlieritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Kose  from  tlieir^  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought, 
Far  in  the  Unapparent     Chatterton 
Bose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot. 
Arose;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved: 
ObliWon  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved 

XLVI. 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth  are  dark 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Eose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
"  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry, 
"  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
"  Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
"  Silent  alone  amid  an^  Heaven  of  Song. 
"  Assume   thy  winged  tlirone,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng  T' 

XLVII. 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  ?   oh  come  forth 
Fond  wretch !  and  know  thyself  and  him  ariglit. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:  tlien  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  lieart  light  lest  it  make  tliee  sink 
Wlien  liope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

'^  In  the  Pisa  edition  their  is  spelt  '  Mrs.   Shelley  reads  a  for  an,  in 

thier  :    this  was  a  habitual  writer's       her  second  edition  of  1839,  but  not  in 
weakness  of  Shelley's.  the  first. 
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XLVIII. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy:  'tis  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  vnrought; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's^  decay. 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX. 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains  rise. 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread. 

L. 

And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime. 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath. 

^  Mn.  Shelley,  in  her  second  edi-      do  not  think  Shelley  would  have  made 
tion  of  1889,  substitutee  time**;  but  I       such  a  change. 
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LL 

Here  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind. 
Break  it  not  thou!  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  weU  full,  if  thou  retumest  home. 
Of  tears  and  galL    From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  sliadow  of  the  tomb. 
Wliat  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 


The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
UntU  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — ^Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  A^dth  that  which  thou  dost  seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 


LIII. 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart  ? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things  here 
Tliey  have  departed;  thou  shouldst  now  depart! 
A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year, 
And  man,  and  woman ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers  near; 
'Tis  Adonais  calls !  oh,  hasten  thither, 
No  more  let  life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together. 
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LIV. 

That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move. 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
WTiich  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;  now  beams  on  me. 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

LV. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven, 
Far  from  tlie  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 
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CANCELLED  PASSAGES  OF  ADONAIS.  * 


Passages  of  the  Preface. 

.  . .  The  expression  of  my  indignation  and  sympathy.  I 
will  allow  myself  a  first  and  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
calumny  as  it  relates  to  me.  As  an  author  I  have  dared 
and  invited  censure.  If  I  understand  myself,  I  have  written 
neither  for  profit  nor  for  fame.  I  liave  employed  my 
poetical  compositions  and  publications  simply  as  the  instru- 
ments of  that  sympathy  between  myself  and  others  which 
the  ardent  and  unbounded  love  I  cherished  for  my  kind 
incited  me  to  acquire.  I  expected  all  sorts  of  stupidity 
and  insolent  contempt  from  those  .  .  . 

.  .  .  These  compositions  (excepting  the  tragedy  of  the 
"  Cenci,"  which  was  written  rather  to  try  my  powers,  than 
to  imburthen  my  full  heart)  are  insufficiently  .  .  .  commen- 
dation than  perhaps  they  deser\^e,  even  from  their  bitterest 
enemies ;  but  they  have  not  attained  any  corresponding 
popidarity.  As  a  man,  I  shrink  from  notice  and  regard; 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  world  vexes  me ;  I  desire  to 
be  left  in  peace.  Persecution,  contumely,  and  calumny, 
have    been    heaped    upon    me    in   profuse    measure  ;    and 


'  These  are  from  Mr.  Gamett's  Belies 
of  Shellei/j  wherein,  at  page  48,  we  find 
the  following  interesting  note  :  — 
"  Among  Shelley's  MSS.  is  a  fair 
copy  of  the  Defence  of  Poetry ^  appar- 
ently damaged  by  sea-water,  and 
Uleg^ble  in  many  places.  Being  pre- 
pared for  the  printer,  it  is  written  on 


one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  on  the 
blank  pages,  but  frequently  undeci- 
pherable for  the  reason  just  indicated, 
are  many  passages  intended  for,  but 
eventually  omitted  from,  the  preface 
to  Adonais.  Their  autobiographical 
value  requires  no  comment." 
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domestic  conspiracy  and  legal  oppression  have  violated  in 
my  person  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  and  humanity. 
The  bigot  will  say  it  was  the  recompence  of  my  errors  ; 
the  man  of  the  world  wiU  call  it  the  result  of  my  impru- 
dence ;  bi\t  never  upon  one  head.  .  . 

.  .  .  Re^^ewe^s,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  are  a  most 
stupid  and  malignant  race.  As  a  bankrupt  thief  turns 
thieftaker  in  despair,  so  an  unsuccessful  author  turns 
critic.  But  a  young  spirit  panting  for  fame,  doubtful  of 
its  powers,  and  certain  only  of  its  aspirations,  is  ill-qualified 
to  assign  its  true  value  to  the  sneer  of  this  world.  He 
knows  not  that  such  stuflF  as  this  is  of  the  abortive  and 
monstroiis  births  which  time  consumes  as  fast  as  it  produces. 
He  sees  the  truth  and  falsehood,  the  merits  and  demerits, 
of  his  case  inextricably  entangled. .  .  No  personal  offence 
should  have  drawn  from  me  this  public  comment  upon 
such  stuff.  . . 

. .  .  Tlie  offence  of  this  poor  victim,^  seems  to  have 
consisted  solely  in  his  intimacy  with  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  and  some  other  enemies  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion. My  friend  Hunt  has  a  very  hard  skull  to  crack, 
and  will  take  a  deal  of  killing.  I  do  not  know  much  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  but.  .  . 

...  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  Keats ;  but  on  the 
news  of  his  situation  I  wrote  to  him,  suggesting  the 
I)ropriety  of  trying  the  Italian  climate,  and  inviting  him  to 
join  me.     Unfortunately  he  did  not  allow  me. .  . 

^  Mr.  GtAmettsays  (i2e2te«o/5AeUey,  effect  which  the    Quarterly's  attack 

p.    50),   "It  18  hardly  neceBsary  to  produced   upon    Keats.      The   error, 

repeat  what  Mr.  Mihies  [Lord  Hough«  however,  was  almost  universal  at  the 

ton]  has  so  clearly  established,  that  time.'* 
Shelley  very  greatly  overrated    the 
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Passages  of  the  Poem.* 

And  ever  as  he  went  he  swept  a  Ijre 
Of  unaccustomed  shape,  and  strings 

Now  like  the  of  impetuous  fire, 

Which  shakes  the  forest  with  its  munnurings, 
Now  like  the  rush  of  the  aerial  wings 
Of  the  enamoured  wind  among  the  treen, 
Whispering  imimaginable  things, 
And  dying  on  the  streams  of  dew  serene, 
Wliich  feed  the  unmown  meads  with  ever-during  green. 


And  2  the  green  Paradise  which  western  waves 

Embosom  in  their  ever-wailing  sweep, 

Talking  of  freedom  to  tlieir  tongueless  caves, 

Or  to  the  spirits  which  within  them  keep 

A  record  of  the  wrongs  which,  though  they  sleep. 

Die  not,  but  dream  of  retribution,  heard 

His  hymns,  and  echoing  them  from  steep  to  steep, 

Kept 


^  The  following  note  is  at  p.  50  of 
Bdics  of  Shelley  :  "  Several  cancelled 
|)ai%i<age8  of  the  *  Adonuis '  have  been 
met  with  in  Shelley's  note-books.  He 
appears  to  have  originally  framed  his 
conception  on  a  larger  scale  than  he 
eventually  found  practicable.  The 
passage  in  which  the  contemporary 
minstrels  are  introduced  as  mourning 
for  Adonais,  would  have  been  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  delineated  at  some 
length.  It  must,  however,  have  oc- 
curred  to  him  that  the  parenthesis 


would  be  too  long,  and  would  tend  to 
distract  the  reader's  attention  from 
the  main  subject.  Nothing,  there* 
fore,  of  the  original  draft  was  allowed 
to  subsist,  but  the  four  incompanble 
stanzas  descriptive  of  himself  ('  3Iid 
others  of  less  note,'  &c.).  A  fifth 
was  cancelled."  The  fifth  stanat  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Qamett  is  that 
which  stands  first  among  the  frag- 
ments printed  above, — "  And  ever  m 
he  went,"  &c 

*  Mr.    Gamett    says    this  passafp? 
refers  to  Moore. 
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And  tlien  came  one^  of  sweet  and  earnest  looks, 
Whose  soft  smiles  to  his  dark  and  night-like  eyes 
Were  as  the  clear  and.  ever-living  brooks 
Are  to  the  obscure  fountains  whence  they  rise. 
Showing  how  pure  they  are  :  a  Paradise 
Of  happy  truth  upon  his  forehead  low 
Lay,  making  wisdom  lovely,  in  the  guise 
Of  earth-awakening  mom  upon  the  brow 
Of  star-deserted  heaven,  while  ocean  gleams  below. 

His  song,  though  very  sweet,  was  low  and  faint, 
A  simple  strain 


A  mighty  Phantasm,*  half  concealed 
In  darkness  of  his  own  exceeding  light. 
Which  clothed  his  awful  presence  imrevealed. 
Charioted  on  the  night 

Of  thunder-smoke,  whose  skirts  were  clirysolite. 

And  like  a  sudden  meteor,  which  outstrips 
The  splendour-wingM  chafiot    of  the  sun, 

eclipse 
Tlie  armies  of  tlie  golden  stars,  each  one 
Pavilioned  in  its  tent  of  light — ^all  stre^^Ti 
Over  the  chasms  of  blue  night 


'  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  Gamett  says. 

*  Of  this  final  fragment  Mr.  Qamett 
offen  no  explanation ;  but  surely 
we  may,  without  hesitation,  connect 
the  name  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge with  it.  Considering  the  wholly 
ideal  manner  in  which  other  poets  are 
dealt  with  in  AdonaUj  the  expressions 
here   used   are  not   disproportionate 


when  applied  to  Coleridge ;  and  the 
passage  corr^ponds  closely  with  the 
lines  in  the  Letter  to  Maria  Qisbome : 

You  will  see  Coleri<1ge — he  who  aits  obscure 
In  the  exceeding  lustre,  and  the  pure 
Intense  iriadiatiou  of  a  mind. 
Which  with  its  own  internal  lightning  blind 
Fla^  wearily  through  darknexs  Mud  despair 
— A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air — 
A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owla. — 
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[lu  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gisborae,  dated  **  Pisa,  October  22,  1821/*  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  Shelley's  Esaay$  dx.  (1840),  pp.  332 — 5,  we  md, 
"  I  am  just  finishing  a  dramatic  poem,  called  Hellas,  upon  the  oontest  now 
raging  in  Greece — a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  Persse  of  .£schylus,  full  of  lyrial 
poetry.**  And  another  letter  to  Mr.  Qisbome,  dated  "  Pisa,  April  10, 1822,* 
standing  next  in  the  volume,  opens  thus  :  "  I  have  received  Hellas,  which  it 
prettily  printed,  and  with  fewer  uustakes  than  any  poem  I  ever  published. 
Am  I  to  thank,  you  for  the  revision  of  the  press  ?  or  who  acted  as  midwife 
to  this  last  of  my  orphans,  introducing  it  to  oblivion,  and  me  to  my  aociu- 
tomed  failure  ? ...  It  was  written  without  much  care,  and  in  one  of  tboee 
few  moments  of  enthusiasm  which  now  seldom  visit  me,  and  which  make 
me  pay  dear  for  their  visits.**  In  a  letter  to  "  C.  T.  Elsq."  (Horace  Smith), 
he  calls  ffeUas  **  a  sort  of  lyrical,  dramatic,  nondescript  piece  of  businesL" 
The  book  characterized  by  Shelley  as  comparatively  free  from  TwigtiJrm 
and  of  which  the  title-page  is  here  reproduced,  is  an  octavo  pamphlet, 
consisting  of  fly-title  Hellas  with  imprint  at  back  (*'  printed  bt  8.  avd  I. 
BENTLEY,  DORSET  STREET,  LONDON."),  title-page,  dedication,  preface  pp.  VII 
to  XI,  fly-title  JlcUas  with  dramatis  personce  at  back,  and  text  pp.  3  to 
60.  The  iM)em  itself  ends  at  p.  53  of  the  i>amphlet,  where  the  imprint  u 
repeated  ;  and  the  notes  form  pp.  55  to  68  :  these,  again,  are  followed  l>y 
the  poem  Written  on  hearing  the  yet/cs  of  the  Death  of  Xapoleon,  forming  pp. 
69  and  60.  Shelley's  remark  as  to  the  comparative  freedom  from  mistaken 
of  course  refers  to  esdential  mistakes  only,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  pro- 
tection against  any  freedom  of  emendation,  though  the  expression  used 
implies  that  there  were  sonie  mistakes  ;  but  from  a  technical  |K>int  of 
Wew  mistakes  abound,  as  the  utmost  irregularity  of  production  prevail*. 
For  instance,  the  names  of  H])eakers  for  the  first  113  lines  are  printed  in 
uniform  small  capitals,  while  thn)ughout  the  remainder  of  the  drama  they 
are  in  large  and  small  capitals  :  then  we  have  sometimes  "  Semichorcs  2d,** 
— at  others  "  Semichorus  2nd.**  I  have  followed  Mrs.  Shelley's  uniform 
"  Semichorus  I  "  and  "Semichorus  II.*'  Various  other  small  inconsistencies, 
probably  attributable  to  the  printer,  or  to  Shelley's  substitute  in  revision, 
will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  foot-notes  ;  but  one,  the  most  annoying  of 
all,  may  with  advantage  be  got  rid  of  here.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
past  tenses  and  participles  in  ed  contracted  by  the  substitution  of  an 
apostrophe  for  the  e,  contrarj'  to  Shelley's  practice.  In  these  cases  I  have 
restored  the  f,  namely  in  lines  36,  39,  47,  68,  73,  99,  113,  158,  188,  206, 
220,  228,  260,  263,  266,  284,  314,  337,  338,  348,  384,  409,  411,  419,  426, 
432,  439,  456,  494,  5o6,  514,  515,  518  (in  the  word  perchcil :  the  word  ttooped 
in  the  same  line  is  not  contmcted),  530,  552,  571,  574,  582,  583.  602.  603, 
604,  606,  624,  629,  634,  642,  688,  690,  772,  846,  864,  948,  1018,  1023,  and 
1043.  It  aeemrf  unlikely  that  Shelley  is  resiionsible  for  this  annoying  varia- 
tion of  practice  :  I  am  not  however  aware  that  any  MS.  of  Hellas,  Xteyond 
the  fragments  of  the  draft,  in  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  note-books,  is  now  in 
existence. — H.  B.  F.] 
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PREFACE. 

[bT  SHELLEY.] 

The  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
events  of  the  moment,  is  a  mere  improvise,  and  derives  its 
interest  (should  it  be  found  to  possess  any)  solely  from  the 
intense  sympathy  which  the  Author  feels  with  the  cause 
he  would  celebrate. 

The  subject,  in  its  present  state,  is  insusceptible  of  being 
treated  otherwise  than  lyrically,  and  if  I  have  caUed  this 
poem  a  drama  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  composed 
in  dialogue,  the  licence  is  not  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  assumed  by  other  poets  who  have  called  their  produc- 
tions epics,  only  because  they  have  been  divided  into  twelve 
or  twenty-four  books. 

The  Persse  of  -^chylus  afforded  me  the  first  model  of  my 
conception,  although  the  decision  of  the  glorious  contest 
now  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  suspended  forbids  a 
catastrophe  parallel  to  the  return  of  Xerxes  and  the  deso- 
lation of  the  Persians.  I  have,  therefore,  contented  myself 
with  exhibiting  a  series  of  lyric  pictures,  and  with  having 
wrought  upon  the  curtain  of  futurity,  which  falls  upon  the 
unfinished  scene,  such  figures  of  indistinct  and  visionary 
delineation  as  suggest  the  final  triumph  of  the  Greek  cause 
as  a  portion  of  the  cause  of  civilization  and  social  improve- 
ment. 

The  drama  (if  drama  it  must  be  called)  is,  however,  so 
inartificial  that  I  doubt  whether,  if  recited  on  the  Thespian 
waggon  to  an  Athenian  village  at  the  Dionysiaca,  it  would 
have    obtained   the   prize    of   the    goat.     I  shall  bear  with 
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equanimity  any  punishment,  greater  than  the  loss  of  such 
a  reward  which  the  Aristarchi  of  the  hour  may  think  fit  to 
inflict. 

The  only  goaUsoiig^  which  I  have  yet  attempted  has,  I 
confess,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  subject, 
received  a  greater  and  a  more  valuable  portion  of  applause 
than  I  expected  or  than  it  deserved. 

Common  fame  is  the  only  authority  which  I  can  all^ 
for  the  details  which  form  the  basis  of  the  poem,  and  I 
must  trespass  upon  the  forgiveness  of  my  readers  for  the 
display  of  newspaper  erudition  to  which  I  have  been  reduced. 
Undoubtedly,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  an  accoimt  of  it  sufficiently  authentic 
for  historical  materials;  but  poets  have  their  privilege, and 
it  is  unquestionable  that  actions  of  the  most  exalted  courage 
have  been  performed  by  the  Greeks — that  they  have  gained 
more  than  one  naval  victory,  and  that  their  defeat  in 
Wallachia  was  signalized  by  circumstances  of  heroism  more 
glorious  even  than  \dctory. 

The  apathy  of  the  rulers  of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
astonisliing  circumstance  of  the  descendants  of  that  nation 
to  which  they  owe  their  civilization — ^rising  as  it  were  from 
the  ashes  of  their  ruin,  is  something  perfectly  inexplicable 
to  a  mere  spectator  of  the  shews  of  this  mortal  scene.  We 
are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our 
arts,  have  their  root  in  Greece.  But  for  Greece — ^Some, 
the  instructor,  the  conqueror,  or  the  metropolis  of  our 
ancestors,  would  have  spread  no  illumination  with  her  arms, 
and  vfQ  might  still  have  been  savages  and  idolaters;  or, 
what  is  worse,  might  have  arrived  at  such  a  stagnant  and 
miserable  state  of  social  institution^  as  China  and  Japan 
possess. 

^  Thii)  refers,  of  course,  to  The  Cenci       but  do  not  make  the  same  change  in 

*  So  in  the  first  edition  :  Mrs.  Shel-       the  next  paragraph  but  one.     I  think 

ley  and  Mr.  Kossetti  read  institutions,       Shelley  meant  the  noun  to  be  singular. 
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The  human  form  and  the  human  mind  attained  to  a 
perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image  on  those 
faultless  productions,  whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair 
of  modem  art,  and  has  propagated  impulses  which  cannot 
cease,  through  a  thousand  channels  of  manifest  or  imper- 
ceptible operation,  to  ennoble  and  delight  mankind  imtil 
the  extinction  of  the  race. 

The  modem  Greek  is  the  descendant  of  those  glorious 
beings  whom  the  imaginati6n  almost  refuses  to  figure  to 
itself  as  belonging  to  our  kind,  and  he  inherits  much  of 
their  sensibility,  their  rapidity  of  conception,  their  enthusiasm, 
and  their  courage.  K  in  many  instances  he  is  degraded,  by 
moral  and  political  slavery  to  the  practice  of  the  basest 
vices  it  engenders,  and  that  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
degradation;  let  us  reflect  that  the  cormption  of  the  best 
produces  the  worst,  and  that  habits  which  subsist  only  in 
relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of  social  institution  may  be 
expected  to  cease  as  soon  as  that  relation  is  dissolved.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks,  since  the  admirable  novel  of  "  Anastasius^" 
could  have  been  a  faithful  picture  of  their  manners,  have 
undergone  most  important  changes ;  the  flower  of  their  youth 
returning  to  their  country  from  the  universities  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  have  communicated  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  latest  results  of  that  social  perfection  of  which 
their  ancestors  were  the  original  source.  The  university  of 
Cliios  contained  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
eight  hundred  students,  and  among  them  several  Germans 
and  Americans.  Tlie  munificence  and  energy  of  many  of 
the  Greek  princes  and  merchants,  du-ected  to  the  renovation 
of  their  coimtry  with  a  spirit  and  a  wisdom  which  has  few 
examples,  is  above  all  praise. 
Tlie  English  permit  their  own  oppressors  to  act  according 

'  In  Shelley's  edition,  AnasUUius,  Written  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
The  reference  i»  to  Thomas  Hope's  Century  (3  vols.  London,  Murray, 
Anastanus;  or,  Memoirt  of  a  Greek,       1819). 
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to  their  natural  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  tyrant,  and 
brand    upon   their   nanie    the    indelible  blot  of  an 
with    the   enemies   of  domestic  happiness,  of   Christiaiiitj 
and  ci\dlization. 

Bussia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  liberate  Greece ;  and  is 
contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its  natural  enemies,  and  the 
Greeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble  each  other  until  one 
or  both  fall  into  its  net.  The  wise  and  generous  policy  of 
England  would  have  consisted  in  establishing  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  and  in  maintaining  it  both  against  Russia 
and  the  Turk^ ; — ^but  when  was  the  oppressor  generous  or 
just  ? 

The  Spanish  Peninstda  is  already  firee.  France  is  tranquil 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  partial  exemption  from  the  abuses 
which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  government  are  vainly 
attempting  to  revive.  The  seed  of  blood  and  misery  has 
been  sown  in  Italy,  and  a  more  \'igorous  race  is  arising  to 
go  forth  to  the  harvest.  The  world  waits  only  the  news  of 
a  revolution  of  Germany  to  see  the  tyrants  who  have 
pinnacled  themselves  on  its  supineness  precipitated  into  the 
ruin  from  which  they  shall  never  arise.  Well  do  these 
destroyers  of  mankind  know  their  enemy,  when  they  impute 
the  insurrection  in  Greece  to  the  same  spirit  before  which 
they  tremble  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  enemy 
well  knows  the  power  and  the*  cunning  of  its  opponents, 
and  watches  the  moment  of  their  approacliing  weakness  and 
inevitable  division  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres  from  their 
grasp. 

*  Mrs.  Shelley  substitutes  Turks.  *  Mrs.  SheUey  omits  the. 


HELLAS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Mahmud. 

Hassan. 

Daood. 

Ahasuerus,  a  Jew. 

Chorus  of  Greek  Captive  Women. 

Me^seiigerSy  Slaves,  and  Attendants. 


Scene,  Constxintinople. 
Time,  Sunset. 


HELLAS 


A  LYRICAL  DRAMA. 


Scene,  a  Terrace  on  the  Seraglio. 

Mahmud  {sleeping),  an  Indian  Slave  sitting  beside  his 

Couch, 


Chorus  of  Greek  Captive  Women. 

We  strew  these  opiate  flowers 

On  thy  restless  pillow, — 
They  were  stript  from  Orient  bowers, 
By  the  Indian  billow. 
Be  thy  sleep 
Calm  and  deep, 
like  theirs  who  fell — not  our*s  who  wee]) ! 


5 


Indian. 

Away,  unlovely  dreams! 

Away,  false  shapes  of  sleep ! 
Be  his,  as  Heaven  seems. 
Clear,  and  bright,  and  deep! 
Soft  as  love,  and  calm  as  death, 
Sweet  as  a  summer  nisjht  without  a  breath. 


10 


AVlio  now  kct'p 
Tliat   caliii   ^liM']) 
Whence  none  niav  wake, 


Indu 

I  touch  thy  temples  pal 

I  breathe  my  soul  on 

And  could  my  prayers  i 

All  my  joy  should  be 

Dead,  and  I  would  live  to 

So  thou  might*st  win  one  . 

Choru 

Breathe  low,  lo^ 
The  spell  of  the  mighty 
When  Conscience  lulls  h 
And  Tyrants  sleep,  let  F 

Breathe  low — ^Ic 
The  words  which,  like  secr 
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Semichorus  II. 

Yet  were  life  a  chamel  where 

Hope  lay  coffined  with  Despair ; 

Yet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie,  40 

Love  were  lust — 

Semichorus  I. 

If  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight. 
Truth  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear, 
I^ve  its  power  to  give  and  bear.  45 

Chorus. 

In  the  great  morning  of  the  world, 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurled 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaos, 

And  all-  its  banded  anarchs  fled. 
Like  vultures  frighted  from  Imaus,  6a 

Before  an  earthquake's  tread. — 
So  from  Time's  tempestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendour  burst  and  shone: — 
Thermopyhe  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted,  55 

The  springing  Fire. — ^The  winged  glory 
On  Pliilippi  half-alighted, 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory. 
Its  unwearied  wings  could  fan 

The  quenchless  ashes  of  Milan.  ^  00 

From  age  to  age,  from  man  to  man, 

It  lived ;  and  lit  from  land  to  land, 

Florence,  Albion,  Switzerland. 

^  See  Shelley's  note  (1)  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 
VOL.  in.  E 
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Tlieii  night  fell;  and,  as  from  night, 

Re-assuming  fiery  flight, 

From  the  West  swift  Freedom  came. 

Against  the  course  of  Heaven  and  doom, 
A  second  sun  arrayed  in  flame, 

To  bum,  to  kindle,  to  illume. 
From  far  Atlantis  its  young  beams 
Chased  the  shadows  and  the  dreams.^ 
France,  with  all  her  sanguine  steams, 

Hid,  but  quenched  it  not;  again 

Through  clouds  its  shafts  of  gloiy  rain 

From  utmost  Germany  to  Spain. 
As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 
Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's*  warning, 
When  she  seeks  her  aerie  *  hanging 

In  the  mountain-cedar's  hair. 
And  her  brood  expect  tlie  clanging 

Of  lier  wings  tlirough  the  wild  air, 
Sick  witli  famine : — Freedom,  so 
To  what  of  Greece  remaineth  now 
Returns ;  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
Like  Orient  mountains  lost  in  day; 

Beneath  the  siifety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurslings*  prey. 

And  in  the  naked  lightnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dazzled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave — where'er  she  flies, 
A  Desart,  or  a  Paradise : 

Let  the  beautiful  and  the  bntve 

Share  her  glory,  or  a  grave. 


'  In  Sbelley*H  edition  there  is  no  'In  Shellcy'i*  edition,  aiery. 

stop  at  dreams.  *  In  Shelley's  edition,  nunel^ 

*  In  Shelley's  edition,  ffmpests.  not  his  usual  orthography. 
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Semichorus  I. 

With  the  gifts  of  gladness 

Greece  did  thy  cradle  strew;  os 

Semichorus  II. 

With  the  tears  of  sadness 

Greece  did  thy  shroud  bedew! 

Semichorus  I. 

With  an  orphan's  affection 

She  followed  thy  bier  through  Time ; 

Semichorus  II. 

And  at  thy  resurrection  loo 

Re-appeareth,  like  thou,  sublime! 

Semichorus  I. 

If  Heaven  should  resume  thee, 
To  Heaven  shall  her  spirit  ascend; 

Semichorus  II. 

If  HeU  should  entomb  thee. 
To  Hell  shall  her  high  hearts  bend.  105 

Semichorus  I. 
If  Annihilation 

Semichorus  II. 
Dust  let  her  glories  be! 
And  a  name  and  a  nation 

Be  forgotten,  Freedom,  with  thee ! 


E  2 
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Indian.    • 


His  brow  grows  darker — ^breathe  not — ^move  not! 
He  starts — he  shudders — ^ye  that  love  not,  m 

With  your  panting  loud  and  fast, 
Have  awakened  him  at  last. 

Mahmud  {starting  from  his  deep). 

Man  the  Seraglio-guard!  make  fast  the  gate. 

What  I  from  a  cannonade  of  three  short  hours  ?  lu 

'Tis  false!  that  breach  towards  the  Bosphorus 

Cannot  be  practicable  yet — ^who  stirs  ? 

Stand  to  the  match ;  that  when  the  foe  prevails 

One  spark  may  mix  in  reconciling  ruin 

The  conqueror  and  the  conquered !     Heave  the  tower 

Into  the  gap — wrench  off  the  roof. 

{Enter  Hassan.) 

Ha  !  what !  la 

The  truth  of  day  lightens  upon  my  drccim 
And  I  am  Mahmud  still. 

Hassan. 

Your  Sublime  Highness 


Is  strangely  moved. 


Mahmud. 


Tlie  times  do  cast  strange  shadows 
On  those  who  watch  and  who  must  rule  their  course,^ 
Lest  they,  being  first  in  peril  as  in  glory,  us 

Be  whelmed  in  the  fierce  ebb : — and  these  are  of  them. 
Thrice  has  a  gloomy  \nsion  hunted  me 
As  thus  from  sleep  into  the  troubled  day; 

« 

'  In  Shelley's  edition  there  in  a  full-      print  for  a  comma,  as  the  next  dauw 
stop  after   course, — doubtless  a  mis-       will  not  stand  alone. 
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It  shakes  me  as  the  tempest  shakes  the  sea,  iso 

Leaving  no  figure  upon  memory's  glass. 

"Would  that — no  matter.     Thou  didst  say  thou  knewest 

A  Jew,  whose  spirit  is  a  chronicle 

Of  strange  and  secret  and  forgotten  things. 

I  bade  thee  simmion  him  : — 'tis  said  his  tribe  iss 

Bream,  and  are  wise  interpreters  of  dreams. 

Hassan. 

The  Jew  of  whom  I  spake  is  old, — so  old 

He  seems  to  have  outlived  a  world's  decay; 

The  hoary  mountains  and  the  wrinkled  ocean 

Seem  younger  still  than  he; — ^his  hair  and  beard  ho 

Are  whiter  than  the  tempest-sifted  snow; 

His  cold  pale  limbs  and  pulseless  arteries 

Are  like  the  fibres  of  a  cloud  instinct 

With  light,  and  to  the  soul  that  quickens  them 

Are  as  the  atoms  of  the  mountain-drift  145 

To  the  winter  wind: — ^but  from  his  eye  looks  forth 

A  life  of  imconsumfed  thought  which  pierces 

Tlie  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  to-come. 

Some  say  that  this  is  he  whom  the  great  prophet 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  for  his  mockery  150 

Mocked  with  the  curse  of  immortality. 

Some  feign  that  he  is  Enoch :  others  dream 

He  was  pre-adamite  and  has  survived 

Cycles  of  generation  and  of  ruin. 

The  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence  155 

And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous  flesh. 

Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study, 

In  years  outstretched  beyond  the  date  of  man. 

May  have  attained  to  sovereignty  and  science 

Over  those  strong  and  secret  things  and  thoughts  kw 

Which  others  fear  and  know  not. 
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With  this  old  Jew. 


I^Iahmud. 


I  would  talk 


Hassan. 

Tliy  will  is  even  now 
Made  known  to  him,  where  he  dwells  in  a  sea-cavern 
'Mid  the  Demonesi,  less  accessible 
Than  thou  or  God!     He  who  would  question  him      i« 
Must  sail  alone  at  sunset,  where  the  stream 
Of  Ocean  sleeps  around  those  foamless  isles. 
When  the  young  moon  is  westering  as  now. 
And  evening  airs  wander  upon  the  wave ; 
And  when  the  pines  of  that  bee-pasturing  isle,  i:« 

Green  Erebinthus,  quench  the  fiery  shadow 
Of  his  gilt  prow  within  the  sappliire  water, 
Then  must  the  lonely  helmsman  cry  aloud 
Ahasuenis !  and  the  caverns  round 
WiU  answer  Ahasuerus  !     If  his  prayer  its 

Be  granted,  a  faint  meteor  will  arise 
Lighting  him  over  Marmora,  and  a  wind 
WiU  rush  out  of  the  sighing  pine-forest. 
And  with  the  ^\^nd  a  storm  of  harmony 
Unutterably  sweet,  and  pilot  him  ise 

Through  the  soft  twilight  to  the  Bosphorus  : 
Thence  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circumstance 
Fit  for  the  matter  of  their  conference 
The  Jew  appears.     Few  dare,  and  few  who  dare 
Win  the  desired  communion — but  that  shout  i» 

Bodes (a  shout  u-ithin) 


Mahmud. 

Evil,  doubtless;  like  all  human  sounds. 
Let  me  converse  with  spirits. 
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Hassan. 

That  shout  again. 

Mahmud. 
This  Jew  whom  thou  hast  summoned — 

Hassan. 

Will  be  here — 


Mahmud. 

AVhen  the  omnipotent  hour  to  which  are  yoked 

He,  I,  and  all  things  shall  compel — enough.  i9o 

Silence  those  mutineers — that  drunken  crew, 

That  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  the  stomL 

Aye!^  strike  the  foremost  shorter  by  a  head! 

They  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest. 

Kings  are  like  stars — they  rise  and  set,  they  have       i»5 

The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 

{Exeunt  severally. 

Chorus.  ^ 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay. 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river 

Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away.  200 

But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal 
And  death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fro, 


^  In  Shelley's  edition  thia  exclama-  lines  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  pub- 

tion  is  sj>elt  Ay  ;  but  as  his  practice  lished  with  Hellas,  I  have  restored  the 

was  to  spell  it  Aye,  and  as  that  spell-  e  here,  and  in  line  366. 
ing   occurs  in  the  last  poem  printed  •  See  Shelley's  note  (2)  at  the  end  of 

for  him  during  his  life,  namely  the  the  poem. 
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Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 

In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  around  their  chariots  as  they  go; 

New  shapes  they  still  may  weave, 

New  gods,  new  laws  receive. 
Bright  or  dim  are  they  as  the  robes  they  last 

On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

A  power  from  the  unknown  God, 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapour  dim 
Wliich  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light; 
Hell,  Sin,  and  Slavery  came, 
Like  blood-hounds  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  preyed,  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight;  » 

The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  sliall  set : 
While  blazoned  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon 
Tlie  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep  t» 

From  one  whose  dreams  are  Paradise 
Fly,  when  tlie  fond  wTCtch  wakes  to  weep. 

And  day  peers  forth  with  her  blank  eyes ; 

So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair, 

The  Powers  of  eaith  and  air  sso 

Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem: 

Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 

And  even  Olympian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them; 

Our  hills  and  seas  and  streams  cs 

Dispeopled  of  their  dreams. 
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Their  waters  turned  to  blood,  their  dew  to  tears, 
Wailed  for  the  golden  years. 

Enter  Mahmud,  Hassan,  Daood,  and  otiiers. 

]V£ahmud. 

More  gold?   our  ancestors  bought  gold  with  victory, 
And  shall  I  sell  it  for  defeat? 

Daood. 

The  Janizars  240 

Clamour  for  pay. 

Mahmud. 

Go !   bid  them  pay  themselves 
With  Christian  blood!     Are  there  no  Grecian  virgins 
Whose  shrieks  and  spasms  and  tears  they  may  enjoy? 
No  infidel  children  to  impale  on  spears  ? 
No  hoary  priests  after  that  Patriarch^  245 

A\lio  bent  the  curse  against  his  country's  heart, 
Wliich  clove  his  own  at  last  ?     Go !  bid  them  kill, 
Blood  is  the  seed  of  gold. 

Daood. 

It  has  been  sown. 
And  yet  the  harvest  to  the  sicklemen 
Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 

Mahmud. 

Then,  take  this  signet,  250 

Unlock  the  seventh  chamber  in  which  lie 
The  treasures  of  victorious  Solyman. 

*  See  Shelley *s  note  (3)  at  the  eud  of  the  poem. 
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An  empire's  spoil  stored  for  a  day  of  ruin. 
O  spirit  of  my  sires !   is  it  not  come  ?  si 

The  prey-birds  and  the  wolves  are  goiged  and  sleep; 
But  these,  who  spread  their  feast  on  the  red  earth. 
Hunger  for  gold,  which  fills  not. — See  them  fed; 
Then,  lead  them  to  the  rivers  of  fresh  death. 

(Exit  Baood. 
0 !   miserable  dawn,  after  a  night 
More  glorious  than  the  day  which  it  usurped!  m 

0,  faith  in  God !  0,  power  on  earth !  O,  word 
Of  the  great  prophet,  whose  overshadowing^  wings 
Darkened  the  thrones  and  idols  of  the  West, 
Now  bright ! — For  thy  sake  cursfed  be  the  hour, 
Even  as  a  father  by  an  evil  child,  » 

When  the  Orient  moon  of  Islam  rolled  in  triumph 
From  Caucasus  to  White  Ceraunia ! 
Ruin  above,  and  anarchy  below; 
Terror  without,  and  treachery  within ; 
Tlie  Chalice  of  destruction  full,  and  all  so 

Thirsting  to  drink ;   and  who  among  us  dares 
To  dash  it  from  his  lij)s  i  and  where  is  Hope  ? 

Hassan. 

The  lamp  of  our  dominion  still  rides  liigh ; 

One  God  is  God — ^Mahomet  is  his  prophet. 

Four  hundred  thousand  Moslems  from  the  limits         sjs 

Of  utmost  Asia,  irresistibly 

Throng,  like  full  clouds  at  the  Scirocco's*  cry; 

But  not  like  them  to  wee])  their  strength  in  tears : 

^  Mr.  RoBftetti  gives  this  wonl  o'er-  been  subBtituted    in    Mrs.   Shdky'» 

shadoiciny  as   an   emendation  of  his  iii'st  edition  of  1839.                             «» 

own,  remarking  that  "  *  Overshadotc-  'In     Shelley's    edition     we    retd 

infft  as  in  previous  editions,  seems  a  Sairocco's  in  this  case;  but  I  think 

clear  case  of  misprint."     In  Shelley's  «Sr/rocoo'«  would   be   the   form  mcwt 

own    edition,    however,   the  word  is  likely  adopted  ;   and  a  is  probably  t 

o*ers}tadotcin{/, — ortrthadox^iny  having  misprint  for  r. 
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They  bear^  destroying  lightning,  and  their  step 

Wakes  earthquake  to  consume  and  overwhelm,  280 

And  reign  in  ruin.     Phrygian  Olympus, 

Tmolus,  and  Latmos,  and  Mycale,  roughen 

With  horrent  arms;   and  lofty  ships  even  now, 

Like  vapours  anchored  to  a  mountain's  edge. 

Freighted  with  fire  and  whirlwind,  wait  at  Scala  ass 

Tlie  convoy  of  the  ever-veering  wind. 

Samos  is  drunk  with  blood; — ^the  Greek  has  paid 

Brief  victory  with  swift  loss  and  long  despair. 

The  false  Moldavian  serfs  fled  fast  and  far. 

When  the  fierce  shout  of  Allah-Ula- Allah  !  -  200 

Eose  like  the  war-cry  of  the  northern  wind 

'Which  kUls  the  sluggish  clouds,  and  leaves  a  flock 

Of  wild  swans  straggling  with  the  naked  storm. 

So  were  the  lost  Greeks  on  the  Danube's  day ! 

If  night  is  mute,  yet  the  returning  sun  2% 

Kindles  the  voices  of  the  morning  birds ; 

Nor  at  thy  bidding  less  exultingly 

Than  birds  rejoicing  in  the  golden  day. 

The  Anarchies  of  Africa  unleash 

Their  tenipest-wingfed  cities  of  the  sea,  300 

To  speak  in  thimder  to  the  rebel  world. 

Like  sulphurous  clouds,  half-shattered  by  the  storm, 

Tliey  sweep  the  pale  iEgean,  while  the  Queen 

Of  Ocean,  bound  upon  her  island-throne. 

Far  in  the  West  sits  mourning  that  her  sons  sos 

AVlio  frown  on  Freedom  spare  a  smile  for  thee  : 

Russia  still  hovers,  as  an  eagle  might 

Within  a  cloud,  near  which  a  kite  and  crane 

Hang  tangled  in  inextricable  fight. 

To  stoop  upon  the  victor; — for  she  fears  310 

*  So  in   Shelley's  edition  :  in  Mrs.       we  ,read   have  instead   of   bear, — an 
Shelley's editiona  of  1839  and  onwards,       obvious  deterioration. 
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Tlie  name  of  Freedom,  even  as  she  hates  thine. 

But  recreant  Austria  loves  thee  as  the  Grave 

Loves  Pestilence,  and  her  slow  dogs  of  war. 

Fleshed  vrith  the  chase,  come  up  from  Italy, 

And  howl  upon  their  limits;  for  they  see  m 

Tlie  panther.  Freedom,  fled  to  her  old  cover, 

Amid^  seas  and  mountains,  and  a  mightier  brood 

Crouch  round.    What  Anarch  wears  a  crown  or  mitre, 

Or  bears  the  sword,  or  grasps  the  key  of  gold, 

Wliose  friends  are  not  thy  friends,  whose  foes  thy  foes? 

Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  are  full;  m 

Our  forts  defy  assault;*  ten  thousand  cannon 

Lie  ranged  upon  the  beach,  and  hour  by  hour 

Their  earth-couN-ulsing  wheels  affright  the  city; 

The  galloping  of  fiery  steeds  makes  pale  » 

The  Christian  merchant :   and  the  yellow  Jew 

Hides  his  hoard  deeper  in  the  faitliless  earth. 

Like  clouds,  and  like  the  shadows  of  the  clouds. 

Over  the  hills  of  Anatolia, 

Swift  in  wide  troops  the  Tartar  chivalry  s* 

Sweep; — the  far  flashing  of  their  starry  lances 

Eeverberates  the  dying  light  of  day. 

AVe  have  one  God,  one  King,  one  Hope,  one  Law ; 

But  many-headed  InsuiTection  stands 

Divided  in  itself,  and  soon  must  fall.  ss* 

Maiimud. 

Troud  words,  when  deeds  come  short,  are  seasonable: 
Look,  Hassan,  on  yon  crescent  moon,  emblazoned 
L'pon  that  shattered  flag  of  fiery  cloud 


^  So  in  Shelley 'h  and  ^[rs.  Shelley's  the  word  mid  or 'tnuf,  it  is  quite poMi> 

editiourt  ;  and  the  irregularity  of  metre  ble  that  he  did  so  here, 
is  likely  enough  to  be  intentional,  or  '  In   Shelley's  edition,    atmfdt,  oC 

to  h:ive  been  dehberately  disregarded.  course  rightly  :  Mrs.  Shelley's  editioDi 

As,  however,  Shelley  frequently  used  of  1839  and  onwards  give  oMnw//!. 
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Which  leads  the  rear  of  the  departing  day; 

Wan  emblem^  of  an  empire  fading  now!  S40 

See  how  it  trembles  in  the  blood-red  air, 

And  like  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent 

Shrinks  on  the  horizon's  edge,  while,  from  above, 

One  star  with  insolent  and  victorious  liglit 

Hovers  above  its  fall,  and  with  keen  beams,  S45 

Like  arrows  through  a  fainting  antelope, 

Strikes  its  weak  form  to  death. 

Hassan. 

Even  as  that  moon^ 
Renews  itself 


Mahmud. 

Shall  we  be  not  renewed  ! 
Far  other  bark  than  our's  were  needed  now 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  descending  time  :  3  .o 

The  spirit  that  lifts  the  slave  before  liis^  lord 
Stalks  through  the  capitals  of  armM  kings. 
And  spreads  his  ensign  in- the  wilderness: 
Exults  in  chains;  and,  when  the  rebel  falls. 
Cries  like  tlie  blood  of  Abel  from  the  dust ;  355 

And  tlie  inheritors  of  the*  earth,  like  beasts 
When  earthquake  is  unleashed,  with  ideot  fear 
Cower  in  their  kingly  dens — as  I  do  now. 
What  were  Defeat  when  Victory  must  appal  ? 
Or  Danger,  when  Security  looks  pale  ? —  300 

In  Shelley's  edition,  vfan-embleniy  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  of  1 839  and 

a  compound  word.     I  do  not  find  onward. 

8  in  any  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  *  This  word  the  is  omitted  in  Mrs. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  an  accidental  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Rossetti's  editions, 

j-use  of  the  hyphen.              «  I  think  wrongly.     It  is  in  Shelley's 

In   Shelley's  edition    there    is   a  edition,  and  the  rhythm  seems  to  me 

ama  after  moon.  enriched   by  it,   the     sense    slightly 

So  in  Shelley's  edition,  but  its  lord  improved. 


()2 


How  said  the  messenger — who,  from  the  fort 
Islanded  in  the  Danube,  saw  the  battle 
Of  Bucharest  ?— thal^- 


Hassan. 

Ibrahim's  scymitar 
Drew  with  its  gleam  swift  victory  from  heaven. 
To  biun  before  him  in  the  night  of  battl( 
A  light  and  a  destruction. 


Mahmud. 

Aye !  the  day 


Was  our*s:  but  how? 


Hassan. 

The  light  WaUachians, 
Tlie  Amaut,  Servian,  and  Albanian  allies 
Fled  from  the  glance  of  our  artiUery 
Almost  before  the  thimderstone  alit^  jw 

One  half  the  Grecian  army  made  a  bridge 
Of  safe  and  slow  retreat,  with  Moslem  dead; 
The  other— 

Mahmud. 
Speak — tremble  not. — 

ILVSS.VN. 

Islanded 
By  victor  myi'iads,  formed  in  hollow  scjuare 
With  rough  and  steadfast  front,  and  thrice  flung  back 
The  deluge  of  our  foaming  cavalry ;  m 

Thrice  their  keen  wedge  of  battle  pierced  our  lines. 

^  Mrs.  Shelley  Bubstitutes  a  semi-      Btop  occurs,  however,  in  Shelley'a  own 
colon  for  a  full-stop  here.     The  full-       edition. 
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Our  baffled  army  trembled  like  one  man 

Before  a  host,  and  gave  them  space;  but  soon, 

From  the  surrounding  liills,  the  batteries  blazed, 

Kneading  them  down  with  j&re  and  iron  rain : 

Yet  none  approached ;  till,  like  a  field  of  com 

Under  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickleman. 

The  band,^  intrenched  in  mounds  of  Turkish  dead, 

Grew  weak  and  few. — ^Then  said  the  Pacha,  "  Slaves, 

Render  yourselves — they  have  abandoned  you —  sse 

What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid  ? 

We  grant  your  lives."  "Grant  that  which  is' thine  own!" 

Cried  one,  and  fell  upon  his  sword  and  died! 

Another — "God,  and  man,  and  hope  abandon  me;^ 

But  I  to  them,  and  to  myself,  remain 

Constant  :"-^he  bowed  his  head,  and  his  heart  burst. 

A  third  exclaimed,  "There  is  a  refuge,  tyrant. 

Where  thou  darest  not  pursue,  and  canst  not  harm, 

Should'st  thou  pursue ;  there  we  shall  meet  again." 

Tlien  held  liis  breath,  and,  after  a  brief  spasm, 

The  indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment 

Among  the  slain — dead  earth  upon  the  earth ! 

So  these  survivors,  each  by  different  ways. 

Some  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonourable. 

Met  in  triumphant  death ;  and  when  our  army 

Closed  in,  while  yet  wonder,  and  awe,  and  shame, 

Held  back  the  base  hyenas  of  the  battle 


S95 


400 


^  So  in  Shelley's  edition,  but  bands 
Mrs.  SheUey's  editions  of  1839  and 


er. 


•  Mr.  Rossetti    has  "  ventured 
idense  "  this  line  thus  : 


to 


sther — **  God,  man,  hope,  abandon  me  ; 

1  he  says  he  regards  the  genuine 
e  of  Shelley's  edition,  given  in  the 
:t,  as  "a  clear  and  indisputable 
e  of  oversight."  I  for  one  dispute 
because  the  line  scans  with  perfect 
ency  as  an  iambic  line  of  five  feet 


with  a  triple  ending,  such  as  Fletcher 
affected  so  much  and  as  most  Eliza- 
bethan writers  employed  more  or  less. 
I 'can  see  no  possible  justification  for 
"  condeosiog  "  even  were  the  line  what 
Mr.  Rossetti  seems  to  think  it  indis- 
putably,— an  alexandrine.  Other  such 
lines  in  Hellas,  are  lines  239,  240,  and 
528.  I  should  also  think  lines  488 
and  532  were  meant  to  be  scanned  in 
this  way  rather  than  by  carrying  the 
elisions  further  back. 


r4 


That  feed  ii]>on  the  dead  and  fly  the  living, 

One  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain: 

^Viid  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dread  spirit 

Of  the  old  saviours  of  the  land  we  rule 

Had  lifted  in  its  anger  wandering  by; — 

Or  if  there  burned  within  the  dying  man 

Unquenchable  disdain  of  death,  and  faith 

Creating  what  it  feigned; — I  cannot  tell — 

But  he  cried,  "  Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  come ! 

Armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who  strike 

To  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings, 

And  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony  hearts, 

And  thaw  their  frostwork  diadems  like  dew; — 

0  ve  wlio  float  around  tliis  clime,  and  weave 

The  gannent  of  the  glory  which  it  wears," 

Wliose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  claspeti, 

Lies  sepidchred  in  monumental  thought; —  «• 

Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great. 

Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  0  accept 

In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons — 

Us  fii-st,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come ! 

And  ye,  weak  conqueroi-s !  giants  who  look  pale  42^ 

When  the  crushed  worm  rebels  beneath  your  tread, 

The  vultures  and  the  dogs,  your  pensioners  tame, 

Ai-e  overgoi-ged ;  l>ut,  like  oppressors,  still 

They  crave  the  relic  of  Destruction's  feast. 

The  exhalations  and  the  thirsty  winds  4*^ 

Are  sick  with  blood ;  the  dew  is  fold  ^^'ith  death ; 

Heaven's  light  is  quenched  in  slaughter :  thus,  whereVr 

Upon  your  camps,  cities,  or  towers,  or  fleets. 

The  olKScene  birds  the  reeking  remnants  cast  4.-1 

Of  tliese  dead  limbs, — upon  your  streams  and  mountains 

Upon  your  fields,  your  gardens,  and  your  house-tops, 

WioHi  er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the  clouds  fly. 
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r  the  dews  fall,  or  the  angry  sun  look  down 

nth  poisoned  light — Famine  and  Pestilence, 

.nd  Panic,  shall  wage  war  upon  our  side!  440 

Tature  from  all  her  boundaries  is  moved 

Lgainst  ye :  Time  has  found  ye  light  as  foam. 

he  Earth  rebels ;  and  Good  and  Evil  stake 

heir  empire  o'er  the  unborn  world  of  men 

>n  this  one  cast; — ^but  ere  the  die  be  thrown,  us 

he  renovated  genius  of  our  race, 

*roud  umpire  of  the  impious  game,  descends 

L  seraph-winged  Victory,  bestriding 

he  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  Grod, 

rhich  sweeps  all  things  to  their  appointed  doom,        4M) 

ind  you  to  oblivion !" More  he  would  have  said, 

tut— 

Mahmtjd. 

Died — as  thou  shouldst  ere  thy  lips  had  painted 
heir  ruin  in  the  hues  of  oiur  success. 
L  rebel's  crime  gilt  with  a  rebel's  tongue! 
"our^  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 

Hassan. 

It  may  be  so :  455 

L  spirit  not  my  own  wrenched  me  within, 
Lnd  I  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate ; 
^et  would  I  die  for — 

Mahmud. 

Live !  0  live !  outlive 
le  and  this  sinking  empire.     But  the  fleet — 


k)  in  SheUey'a  and  aU  other  edi-       7%y,  "  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of 
\  which  I  have  consulted,  except       diction." 
of  Mr.  Boasetti,  who  substitutes 

OU  III  F 


GO 
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Hassan. 


Alas  ! 


Mahmud. 

The  fleet  which,  like  a  flock  of  clouds* 
Chased  by  the  wind,  flies  the  insurgent  banner. 
Our  winged-castles  from  their  merchant  ships! 
Our  myriads  before  their  weak  pirate  bands ! 
Our  arms  before  their  chains !  our  years  of  empire 
Before  their  centuries  of  servile  fear ! 
Death  is  awake!     Eepulsid  on  the  waters,* 
They  own  no  more  the  thunder-bearing  banner 
Of  Mahmud ;  but,  like  hounds  of  a  base  breed. 
Gorge  from  a  stranger's  hand,  and  rend  their  master. 


m 


16 


Hassan. 

Latmos,  and  Ampelos,  and  PhaUiT,  saw 
The  wreck — 


170 


*  Although  the  opening  of  this 
speech  of  Mahmud,  which  in  here 
pointed  according  to  the  first  edition, 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
accidentally  unfinished  sentence,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  reajly  any  imper- 
fection ;  nor  should  I  take  it  to  be 
what  Mr.  Rossetti  makes  it  (the  first 
of  the  seri^  of  exclamatory  sentences), 
by  substituting  a  note  of  admiration 
for  a  full-stop  after  banner.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mahmud  begins  to  draw 
Hassan  to  speak  of  the  fleet, — that 
when  he  says  "But  the  fleet"  he 
means  "  But  what  do  you  say  about 
the  fleet  ? " — and  that,  on  Hassan's  ex- 
claiming "Alas  !  " — he  finishes  his  o^-n 
question  with  an  amplifying  affir- 
mation in  lines  460  and  461,  and 
then,  knowing  something  about  the 
matter,  bursts  out  in  angry  exclama- 
tions, to  come  back  at  last  in  line  476 
to  his  demand  on  Hassan  as  narrator. 

*  This  passage  is  of  course  punctua- 
ted as  in  Shelley's  edition  ;  but  Mr. 
Rofwetti  substitutes  a  note  of  exclama- 


tion for  a  comma  after  ira/«rf,— thus, 
as  he  says,  "  making  the  phrase  follow 
on  along  with  the  exclamatory  sen- 
tences which  precede  it."  He  adds 
that,  with  the  original  punctuation, 
"  the  only  sense  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  clause  is — ^  We  being  repulsed 
on  the  waters,  they  [the  waters]  own 
no  more  the  thunder-bearing  banner 
of  Mahmud.'  But,"  he  proce^ls,  **  this 
sense,  if  intended,  is  expressed  with  a 
total  defiance  of  syntax  :  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  good  deal  safer  to  understand 
the  meaning  as  I  have  given  it." 
This  is  another  case  of  mftlring  out 
Shelley's  grammar  laxer  than  it  is ; 
and  it  is  also  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  "  only  sense  which  can  be  attadi- 
ed  "  to  Shelley's  version  is  that  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  RoesettL  Another 
sense,  to  me  perfectly  obvious,  is 
"  They  [the  waters]  o^ti  no  more  the 
thunder-bearing  banner  of  Mahmud, 
[that  banner  being]  repulsed  on  the 
waters."  Surely  there  can  be  no  se- 
rious doubt  that  that  is  the  meaning. 
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Mahmud. 

The  caves  of  the  Icarian  isles 
Hold  each  to  the  other  in  loud  mockery,^ 
And  with  the  tongue  as  of  a  thousand  echoes, 
First  of  the  sea-convulsing  fight — and,  then, — 
Thou  darest  to  speak — senseless  are  tlie  mountains  :*    475 
Interpret  thou  their  voice ! 


Hassan. 

My  presence  bore 
A  part  in  that  day's  sliame.     The  Grecian  fleet 
Bore  down  at  day-break  from  the  North,  and  hung 
As  multitudinous  on  the  ocean  line, 
As  cranes  upon  the  cloudless  Thracian  wind. 
Our  squadron,  convoying  ten  thousand  men. 
Was  stretching  towards  Nauplia  tvhen  the  battle 
Was  kindled. — 

First  through  the  hail  of  our  artillery 
The  agile  Hydriote  barks  with  press  of  sail 
Dashed: — ship  to  ship,  cannon  to  cannon,  man 
To  man  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of  war. 
Inextricable  but  by  death  or  victory. 
The  tempest  of  the  raging  fight  convulsed 
To  its  crystalline'  depths  that  stainless  sea, 
And  shook  Heaven's  roof  of  golden  morning  clouds, 


430 


485 


490 


1  In  SheUey*8  and  Mrs.  SheUey'a 
editlonB  this  line  is  printed  as  above ; 
bat  there  is  probably  corruption  some- 
where. Mr.  Ruesetti  changes  Hold  to 
ToM,  and  suggests  the  omission  of  the, 
which  I  should  prefer  to  retain  in  any 
case.  It  would,  I  think,  be  safer  to 
substitute  ito  for  in :  if  any  change  is 
absolutely  necessary,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  that  would  be  the  right 
change.  It  would  have  been  easier 
for  a  printer  to  mistake  Shelley's  iU 
for  tJ»  than  his  TM  for  Hold :  and 
the  former  is  a  commoner  pinter's 


error 
it 


than  the  latter,  with  any 
copy.**  Again,  I  take  this  speech 
of  Mahmud's  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  subject  with  which  his  last  con- 
eludes, — "  the  waters  rend  their  mas- 
ter, and  the  caves  hold  mockery,  or 
hold  talk  in  mockery.** 

*  Mr.  Rossetti  suggests  the  insertion 
of  as  between  saiseless  and  are :  it 
would  certainly  improve  both  sense 
and  rhythm  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  necessary. 

'  In  Shelley's  edition  chrytUiUine, 
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Poised  on  an  Imndred  azure  mountain-isles. 
In  the  brief  trances  of  the  artillery 
One  cry  from  the  destroyed  and  the  destroyer 
Eose,  and  a  cloud  of  desolation  wrapt  m 

Tlie  unforeseen  event,  till  the  north  wind 
Sprung  from  the  sea,  lifting  the  heavy  veil 
Of  battle-smoke — then  victory — ^victory! 
For,  as  we  thouglit,  three  frigates  from  Algiers 
Bore  down  from  Naxos  to  our  aid,  but  soon  sm 

Tlie  abhorred  cross  glimmered  behind,  before, 
Among,  around  us;  and  that  fatal  sign 
Dried  with  its  beams  the  strength  in^  Moslem  hearts, 
As  the  sun  drinks  the  dew. — ^WTiat  more  ?    We  fled  I— 
Our  noonday  path  over  the  sanguine  foam  w 

Was  beaconed,— and  the  glare  stnick  the  sun  pale, — - 
By  our  consuming  transports :  the  fierce  light 
Made  all  the  shadows  of  our  sails  blood-red, 
And  every  countenance  blank.     Some  ships  lay  feeding 
The  ravening  fire,  even  to  the  water's  level;  5w 

Some  were  blown  up;  some,  settling  heavily. 
Sunk;  and  the  shrieks  of  our  companions  died 
Upon  the  wind,  that  bore  us  fast  and  far, 
Even  after  tliey  were  dead.     Nine  thousand  perished! 
We  met  the  \ailtures  legioned  in  the  air*  su 

Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind ; 
They,  screaming  from  tlieir  cloudy  mountain  peaks, 
•    Stooped  through  the  sulphurous  battle-smoke  and  perched 
Each  on  the  weltering  carcase  that  we  loved, 
Like  its  ill  angel  or  its  damnM  soul,^  md 


^  So  in  Shelley*B  edition  ;  but  of  in  ponding  with  that  after  heactmed.    In 

Mrs.  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Rossetti's  edi-  some  of  Mrs.  SheUey's  later  editioos 

tions.  there  is  a  comma  at  beaconed  and  i 

*  In  Shelley's  edition  and  Mrs.  Shel-  comma  at  pal(. 
ley's  two  editions  of  1839  there  is  no  '  In   Shelley's  edition  there  is  i 

stop  whatever  after  paUj — clearly  an  comma  here,  and  a  fuU-stop  at  the 

ftccidentAl  omim^ion  of  the  stop  corres-  end  of  lino  621,    Mrs.  SheUey  traw- 
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Riding  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

We  saw  the  dog-fish  hastening  to  their  feast. 

Joy  waked  the  voiceless  people  of  the  sea, 

And  ravening  Famine  left  his  ocean  cave 

To  dwell  with  War,  with  us,  and  with  Despair.^  526 

We  met  night  three  hours  to  the  west  of  Patmos, 

And^  with  night,  tempest 


Mahmud. 

Cease  • 

{EiUer  a  Messenger) 

M£SS£NG£K. 

Your  Sublime  Highness, 
That  Christian  hound,  the  Muscovite  Ambassador 
Has  left  the  city. — ^If  the  rebel  fleet 
Had  anchored  in  the  port,  had  victory  530 

Crowned  the  Greek  legions  in  the  Hippodrome, 
Panic  were  tamer. — Obedience  and  Mutiny, 
Like  giants  in  contention  planet-struck, 
Stand  gazing  on  each  other. — There  is  peace 
In  StambouL — 


Mahmud. 

Is  the  grave  not  calmer  still  ?  6?5 

Its  loiins  shall  be  mine. 


poaee  these  two  stope  ;  but  Mr.   Ros-  not,  though  all  three  worcU  are  alike 

Betti  reverts  to  the  original  reading.  used  personally. 

This,  I  have  no  doubt^  is  right,  though  *  So  in  Shelley's  edition  :  Mrs.  Shel- 

the  other  is  possible.  ley  substituted  As  for  And^ — wrongly, 

^  In  Shelley's  edition  Famine  has  a  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
capital,  but   War  and  Dtapair  have 
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Hassax. 

Fear  not  the  Russian: 
The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stag  at  bay 
Against  the  hunter. — Cunning,  base,  and  cruel. 
He  crouches,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  won, 
And  must  be  paid  for  his  reserve  in  blood.  m 

After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  sleek  Russian 
That  which  thou  canst  ^  not  keep,  his  deserved  portion 
Of  blood,  which  shall  not  flow  through  streets  and  fieUb^ 
Rivers  and  seas,  like  that  which  we  may  win. 
But  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Christian  slaves!  m 

{Enter  second  Messenger) 

Second  Messenger. 

Nauplia,  Tripolizza,  Mothon,  Athens, 

Navarin,  Artas,  Monembasia, 

Corinth  and  Thebes  are  carried  by  assault, 

And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  dogs 

Pat  with  the  flesh  of  Galilean  slaves  5:0 

l^assed  at  the  edge  of  the  sword :  the  lust  of  blood 

Which  made  our  warriors  drunk,  is  quenched  in  death; 

But  like  a  fiery  plague  breaks  out  anew 

In  deeds  which  make  the  Christian  cause  look  pale 

In  its  own  light.     The  garrison  of  Patras  sk 

Has  store  but  for  ten  days,  nor  is  there  hope 

But  from  the  Briton :  at  once  slave  and  tyrant 

His  wislies  still  are  weaker  than  his  fears. 

Or  he  would  sell  what  faith  may  yet  remain 

From  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  in  Norway ;         m 

And  if  you  buy  him  not,  your  treasur}' 

Is  empty  even  of  promises — his  own  coin. 

*  In  Shelley's  edition  can*9t. 
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The  freedman  of  a  western  poet  chiefs 

Holds  Attica  with  seven  thousand  rebels, 

And  has  beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Negropont :  565 

The  ag^d  Ali  sits  in  Yanina 

A  crownless  metaphor  of  empire : 

His  name,  that  shadow  of  his  withered  might, 

Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  spell 

In  prey  to  famine,  pest,  and  mutiny;  '    570 

He,  bastioned  in  his  citadel,  looks  forth 

Joyless  upon  the  sapphire  lake  that  mirrors 

The  ruins  of  the  city  where  he  reigned 

Childless  and  sceptreless.     The  Greek  has  reaped 

The  costly  harvest  his  own  blood  matured,  575 

Not  the  sower,  Ali — who  has  bought  a  truce 

From  Ypsilanti'with  ten  camel  loads 

Of  Indian  gold. 

{UrUer  a  third  Messenger.) 

Mahm  UD. 
What  more  ? 

Third  Messenger. 

The  Christian  tribes 
Of  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian  wilderness 
Are  in  revolt; — ^Damascus,  Hems,  Aleppo  sso 

Tremble; — the  Arab  menaces  Medina, 
The  ^thiop*  has  intrenched  himself  in  Sennaar, 
And  keeps  the  Egyptian  rebel  well  employed. 
Who  denies  homage,  claims  investiture 


^  See  Shellcn^'a  note  (4)  at  the  end  bably    owing    to  the  printer's    and 

of  the  poem.    Mrs.  SheUey  substitutes  reviser's  ignorance  of  his  predilection 

/retman  for /re0(f man  in  this  line.  for  the  diphthong. 

*  In  SheUey's  edition,  £thwp,  pro- 
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As  price  of  tardy  aid.     Persia  demands  m 

Tlie  cities  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  Geoigians 

Eefuse  their  living  tribute.^    Crete  and  Cyprus, 

Like  moimtain-t^vins  that  from  each  other's  veins 

Catch  the  volcano-fire  and  earthquake  spasm, 

Shake  in  the  general  fever.    Through  the  city,  m 

Like  birds  before  a  storm,  the  Santons  shriek, 

And  prophesyings*  horrible  and  new 

Are  heard  among  the  crowd :  that  sea  of  men 

Sleeps  on  the  wrecks  it  made,  breathless  and  stiU. 

A  Dervise,  learned  in  the  Koran,  preaches  » 

That  it  is  written  how  the  sins  of  Islam 

Must  raise  up  a  destroyer  even  now. 

The  Greeks  expect  a  Saviour  from  the  west,' 

Who  sliall  not  come,  men  say,  in  clouds  and  glory, 

But  in  the  omnipresence  of  that  spirit  «» 

In  which  all  live  and  are.     Ominous  signs 

jVre  blazoned  broadly  on  the  noon-day  sky: 

One  saw  a  red  cross  stamped  upon  the  sun ; 

It  has  rained  blood ;  and  monstrous  birtlis  declare 

The  secret  wrath  of  Nature  and  her  Loi*d.  «& 

The  army  encamped  upon  the  Cydaris, 

Was  roused  last  night  by  the  alarm  of  battle. 

And  saw  two  hosts  conflicting  in  the  air. 

The  shadows  doul)tless  of  tlie  unborn  time 

Cast  on  the  minor  of  tlie  niglit.     While  yet  eio 

The  figlit  hung  balanced,  there  arose  a  storm 

Which  swept  the  ])hantoms  from  among  the  stars. 

At  the  tliird  watcli  the  spiiit  of  the  i)lague 

Was  heard  abroad  ilapj)ing  among  the  tents ; 

Those  who  relieved  watch  found  the  sentinels  dead.    «& 


*  Liviug  tribute  —  tribute   paid  in  '  In  the  first  edition,  propheeyiag*, 

tiarfSy — in  thi*  caw.',  I  Wlieve,  t?clefte<l  ^ith  a  r. 

A-irginA  nent  aimu«'illy  to  the  luireui  of  ^  See  Shelley's  note  (5)  at  the  end 

the  Sultjiu.  of  the  poem. 
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The  last  news  6*0111  the  camp  is,  that  a  thousand 
Have  sickened,  and 

(ErUer  a  fourth  Messenger.) 

Mahmud. 

And  thou,  pale  ghost,  dim  shadow 
Of  some  untimely  rumour,  speak! 

Fourth  Messenger. 

One  comes 
Fainting  with  toil,  covered  with  foam  and  blood : 
He  stood,  he  says,  upon  Chelonites'^  023 

Promontory,  which  overlooks  the  isles  that  groan 
Under  the  Briton's  frown,  and  all  their  waters 
Then  trembling  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon. 
When  as  the  wandering  clouds  unveiled  or  hid 
Her  boimdless  light,  he  saw  two  adverse  fleets  025 

Stalk  through  the  night  in  the  horizon's  glimmer. 
Mingling  fierce  thunders  and  sulphureous  gleams, 
And  smoke  which  strangled  every  infant  wind 
That  soothed  the  silver  clouds  through  the  deep  air. 
At  length  the  battle  slept,  but  the  Scirocco^  eso 

Awoke,  and  drove  his  flock  of  thunder-clouds 
Over  the  sea-horizon,  blotting  out 
All  objects — save  that  in  the  faint  moon-glimpse 
He  saw,  or  dreamed  he  saw,  the  Turkish  admiral 
And  two  the  loftiest  of  our  ships  of  war,  ess 

With  the  bright  image  of  that  Queen  of  Heaven 

^  Mr.  Roasetii,  who  first  prints  this  it  is  Cltlonite's, — the  I  being  doubtless 

word  rightly,  CheloniU8\  is  wrong  in  a  misprint,  and  the  misplacing  of  the 

saying  generally    that   it    has    been  apostrophe  probably  another, 

"hitherto  printed"  CielanU's.     That  «  In  Shelley's  edition,  Sirocco ;  but 

form  first  occurs  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  first  I  do  not  think  he  wrote  it  so. 
edition  of  1889  :  in  Shelley's  edition 
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The  Jew,  wba 


Wlio  bid,  perhaps,  her  face  for  grief,  reversed; 
And  the  abhorred  cross — 


{Enter  an  Attendant^ 

Attendant. 

Tour  Sublime  Highness,^ 


M5 


Mahmud. 

Could  not  come  more  seasonably: 
Bid  him  attend.     I'll  hear  no  more!   too  long 
We  gaze  on  danger  through  the  mist  of  fear. 
And  multiply  upon  our  shattered  hopes 
The  images  of  ruin.     Come  what  will ! 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  are  as  lamps 
Set  in  our  path  to  light  us  to  the  edge 
Through  rough  and  smooth,  nor  can  we  suffer  aught 
Which  be  inflicts  not  in  whose  hand  we  are.      \Exeu.ni. 


Semichorus  I. 

Would  I  were  the  winged  cloud 
Of  a  tempest  swift  and  loud ! 
I  would  scorn 
The  smile  of  mom 
And  the  wave  where  the  moon  rise  is  bom! 
I  would  leave 
The  spirits  of  eve 
A  shroud  for  the  corpse  of  the  day  to  weave 
Prom  other  threads  than  mine! 
Bask  in  the  blue  noon  di\dne 
Who  would,  not  I. 


«M 


eu 


^  This   oumuiA    is  wanting  in   the      Mrs.  SheUey's  first  edition  of  1839. 
original  ^tion  :  it  was  supplied  in 
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Semichorus  II. 
Whither  to  fly  ? 

Semichorus  I. 

Where  the  rocks  that  gird  th*^  -^gean  eeo 

Echo  to  the  battle  paean 
Of  the  free — 
I  would  flee 
A  tempestuous  herald  of  victory  ! 

My  golden  rain  ues 

For  the  Grecian  slain 
Should  mingle  in  tears  with  the  bloody  main, 
And  my  solemn  thunder  knell 
Should  ring  to  the  world  the  passing  bell 

Of  tyranny !  ero 

Semichorus  II. 

All  king!   wilt  thou  chain 
The  rack  and  the  rain  ? 
Wilt  thou  fetter  the  lightning  and  humcane? 
The  storms  are  free, 

But  we —  076 

Chorus. 

O  Slavery !   thou  frost  of  the  world's  prime, 
Killing  its  flowers  and  leaving  its  thorns  bare! 

Thy  touch  has  stamped  these  limbs  with  crime. 
These  brows  thy  branding  garland  bear, 

'  This  ooutraction  I  leave  as  I  find  marked  by  any  contraction,  and  that, 

in  Shelley's  edition.     I  do  not  feel  only  twenty  lines  further  on  in  his 

ivinced  that  it  was  his ;  but  it  is  edition    (in    line   680),   we   have  the 

b  sufficient  evidence,  for  restoring  impassivef  where  one  might  naturally 

i    uncontracted   thCy   that  he  fre-  think  th*  impastive  was  as  much  re- 

ently  leaves  such  a  redundancy  un-  quired  as  th*  Jigmn  is  here. 


»Ti? 
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But  the  free  heart,  the  impassive  soul 
Scorn  thy  control ! 

Semichorus  I. 

Let  there  be  light !  said  Liberty, 
And  like  sunrise  fix)m  the  sea, 
Athens  arose! — ^Around  her  bom, 
Shone  like  mountains  in  the  mom 
Glorious  states; — and  are  they  now 
Ashes,  wrecks,  oblivion  ? 

Semichorus  11. 

Gk), 

Where  Thennie  and  Asopus  swallowed 
Persia,  as  tlie  sand  does  foam. 

Deluge  upon  deluge  followed. 
Discord,  Macedon,  and  Rome: 

And  lastly  thou! 

Semichorus  I. 

Temples  and  towers. 

Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 
Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ours. 

And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decay; 
But  Greece  and  lier  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war. 
Based  on  the  crystalline^  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity ; 
Her  citizens,  imperial  spirits, 

liule  the  present  from  the  past. 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 

Their  seal  is  set. 

^  In  SheUey's  edition  the  second  syUable  ifi  not  accented. 
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Semichobus  II. 

Hear  ye  the  blast, 

Whose  Orphic  thunder  thrilling  calls 

From  ruin  her  Titanian  walls?  705 

Whose  spirit  shakes  the  sapless  bones 

Of  Slavery  ?    Argos,  Corinth,  Crete 
Hear,  and  from  their  mountain  thrones 

The  daemons  and  the  nymphs  repeat 
The  harmony. 

Semichorus  I. 
I  hear!   I  hear!  710 

Semichorus  II. 

The  world's  eyeless  charioteer. 

Destiny,  is  hurrying  by! 
What  faith  is  crushed,  what  empire  bleeds 
Beneath  her  earthquake-footed  steeds? 
WTiat  eagle-winged  victory  sits  716 

At  her  right  hand?   what  shadow  flits 
Before  ?   what  splendour  rolls  behind  ? 

Euin  and  renovation  cry 
Wlio  but  We  ? 

Semichorus  I. 

I  hear!   I  hear! 
The  hiss  as  of  a  rushing  wind,  720 

The  roar  as  of  an  ocean  foaming. 
The  thunder  as  of  earthquake  coming.^ 


:  Shelley's  edition  there  is  a  fuU-  notes  of  exclamation  at  /  hear  I  I 

here,  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  hear  1  being  omitted  by  the  last  named 

i9  a  comma,  in  some  of  her  later  editor.     The  reading  of  Shelley's  edi- 

ns  no  stop  at  all,  and  in  Mr.  tion  seems  to  me  the  beet  intrinsically, 

bti's  a  note  of  exclamation, — the  as  well  as  the  most  authoritative. 
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I  hear!  I  hear  ! 
The  crash  as  of  an  empire  falling, 
The  shrieks  as  of  a  people  calling 
Mercy  !  mercy ! — ^How  they  thrill ! 
Then  a  shout  of  "  kill !  kill !  kiU !" 
And  then  a  small  still  voice,  thus — 

SEmCHORUS  II. 

Fear* 
Eevenge  and  Wrong*  bring  forth  their  kind, 

The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are. 
Their  den  is  in  the  guilty  mind. 

And  Conscience  feeds  them  with  despair. 

Semichorus  I. 

In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  fane 

Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  altar  stood : 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vain, 
But  pay  that  l»roken  shrine  again, 

Love  for  hate  and  tears  for  blood. 

{Enter  Mahmud  and  Ahasuerus.) 

Maiimud. 
Thou  art  a  man  thou  savcst  even  as  we. 

Ahasuerus. 
No  more ! 

Mahmud. 

But  raised  above  thy  fellow  men 
By  thought,  as  I  by  power. 

^  The  word  here  is  For  in  Shelley's  stituting  Fear. 
edition  and  all  others  which  I  have  '  In  Shelley's  edition,  wrong^ 

e^^nsultefl  save  that  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  a  small  w,  though  used  peraonalh 

who  must  certainly  l^e  right  in  sub-  the  other  common  nouns  here. 
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7'.> 


Ahasuerus. 
Thou  sayest  so. 


740 


Mahmud. 

Thou  art  an  adept  in  the  difiScult  lore 

Of  Greek  and  Frank  philosophy;   thou  numberest 

The  flowers,  and  thou  measurest  the  stars; 

Thou  severest  element  from  element; 

Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past,  and  sees 

The  birth  of  this  old  world  through  all  its  cycles 

Of  desolation  and  of  loveliness, 

And  when  man  was  not,  and  how  man  became 

The  monarch  and  the  slave  of  this  low  sphere, 

And  all  its  narrow  circles — it  is  much — 

I  honour  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art 

Were  I  not  what  I  am;   but  the  unborn  hour. 

Cradled  in  fear  and  hope,  conflicting  storms, 

Wlio  shall  unveil  ?     Nor  thou,  nor  I,  nor  any 

Mighty  or  wisa     I  apprehend  not^ 

What  thou  hast  taught  me,  but  I  now  perceive 

That  thou  art  no  interpreter  of  dreams; 

Tliou  dost  not  own  that  art,  device,  or  God, 

Can  make  the  future  present — let  it  come ! 

Moreover  thou  disdainest  us  and  ours; 

Thou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  contemplatest. 


746 


750 


756 


760 


*  This  short  line  is  probably  cor- 
rupted :  Mr.  Roesetti  says  that  "it 
mAyaafdy  be  pronounced  misprinted." 
Certainly  the  sense  is  not  very  appro- 
priate as  it  stands  :  and  the  metre  is 
defective ;  but  to  add  the  word  ytty 
or,  as  Mr.  Roflsetti  suggests,  wdL, 
would  only  remedy  the  metre,  leaving 
the  sense  much  as  it  is.  I  should  be 
more  disposed,  if  anything  were  to  be 


done  to  end  the  line  with  /  apprehend 
and  note,  because  the  whole  speech  is 
that  of  a  man  who  does  apprehend, 
not  of  a  man  who  fails  to  apprehend  ; 
and  the  words  /  apprehend  not  what 
thou  hast  taught  me  are  self*  contradic- 
tory :  if  Ahasuerus  had  taught  him 
anything  he  must  have  apprehended 
it.  /  apprehended  not  \h^OTt  I  wu 
taught]  might  do. 
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Ahasl'erus. 

Disdain  thee  ? — ^not  the  worm  beneath  my  feet ! 

The  Fathomless  has  care  for  meaner  things 

Tlian  thou  canst  dream,  and  has  made  pride  for  those 

"VNTio  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would  seem     w 

That  wliich  they  are  not.     Sultan!  talk  no  more 

Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past ; 

But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change — the  One,^ 

The  unborn  and  the  undying.    Earth  and  ocean, 

Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  or  light  that  gem  no 

The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air. 

This  firmament  pavilioned  upon  chaos, 

With  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  fire, 

Wliose  outwall,  bastioned  impregnably 

Against  the  escape  of  boldest  thoughts,  repels  them     -5 

As  Calpe  the  Atlantic  clouds — this  Whole 

Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  flowers, 

With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 

By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be. 

Is  but  a  vision; — all  that  it  inherits  :» 

Are  motes  of  a  sick  eve,  bubbles  and  dreams : 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 

The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 

Of  thouj»ht's  eternal  flij»ht — thev  have  no  beins : 

Nought  is  but  that  which  *  feels  itself  to  be.  7S5 

Mahmt'd. 

What  meanest  thou  ?  Thy  words  stream  like  a  tempest 
Of  dazzling  mist  within  my  brain — they  shake 
The  earth  on  which  I  stand,  and  hang  like  night 
On  Heaven  above  me.     What  can  they  avail  ? 


*  There  w  no  comma  at  One  in  Shel-       read  tV  for  vhich  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edi- 
ley*8  edition.  tions  of  1839  and  onwards.     Mr.  R<»- 

'  So  in  Shelley's  edition  ;  but  we      setti  restored  the  right  reading. 
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They  cist  on  all  things  surest,  brightest,  best,  703 

I)oul)t,  insecurity,  astonishment. 

Ahasuerus. 

Mistake  me  not!     All  is  contained  in  each. 

Dodona's  forest  to  an  acorn's  cup 

Is  that  which  has  been,  or  will  be,  to  that 

WTiich  is — the  absent  to  the  present.     Tliought  795 

Alone,  and  its  quick  elements,  Will,  Passion, 

Reason,  Imagination,  cannot  die ; 

They  are,  what  that  which  they  regard  appears. 

The  stuff  whence  mutability  can  weave 

All  that  it  hath  dominion  o'er,  worids,  worms,  soo 

Empires,  and  superstitions.     What  has  thought 

To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance  ? 

Wouldst^  thou  behold  the  future? — ask  and  have! 

Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened — ^look  and,  lo! 

Tlie  coming  age  is  shadowed  on  the  past  sos 

As  on  a  glass. 

Mahmud. 

Wild,  wilder  thoughts  convulse 
My  spirit — Did  not  Mahomet  the  Second 
Win  Stamboul? 

Ahasuerus. 

Tliou  wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  faith. 
Thou  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to  tell  sio 

How  what  was  bom  in  blood  must  die. 


*  In     Shelley's    edition     we    read  in  the  words  i«)ti/(f»f  in  lines  808,  810, 

^eould'si  ;  and  in  the  51  lines  follow-  and  854,  enfiinry  in  line  819,  see'st  in 

ing  there  are,  in  that  edition,  several  lines  830,  841,  and  851,  and  tnay^tt  in 

^  these  needless  apostrophes,  namely  lines  844  and  848. 

VOr.  III.  G 
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iLVHMUD. 

Thy  words 
Have  power  on  me !  I  see 

Ahasuerus. 

What  hearest  thou? 


Mahmud. 


A  far  whisper- 
Terrible  silence. 


Ahasuerus. 
"Wliat  succeeds  ? 

Mahmud. 

The  sound  ^ 
As  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial  city,  m5 

The  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire, 
The  roar  of  giant  cannon ;  the  earthquaking 
Fall  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers, 
Tlie  shock  of  crags  shot  from  strange  enginery, 
The  clash  of  wheels,  and  clang  of  armW  hoofs,  w» 

And  crash  of  brazen  mail  as  of  tlie  ^^Teck 
Of  adamantine  mountains — tlie  mad  blast 
Of  trumpets,  and  tlie  neigh  of  raging  steeds, 
And  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the  blood. 
And  one  sweet  laugh,  most  horrible  to  hear,  ?» 

As  of  a  joyous  infant  waked  and  playing 
"With  its  dead  mother's  breast,  and  now  more  loud 
The  mingled  battle-cr\', — ha !  hear  I  not 
El/  TOVTO)  viKiq.     Allah,  lUah,  Allah  ! 


1 4i 


See  Shelley's  note  (♦'»)  ut  the  eiul  of  the  ]N>exu. 
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AlIASUERUS.^ 

The  sulphurous  mist  is  raised — thou  seest — 

Mahmud. 

A  chasm,  83) 

As  of  two  mountains  in  the  wall  of  Stamboul ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  breach  the  Islamites, 
Like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  world, 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise.     In  the  dust 
Glimmers  a  kingless  diadem,  and  one  835 

Of  regal  port  has  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.     Another  proudly  clad 
In  golden  arms  spurs  a  Tartarian  barb 
Into  the  gap,  and  with  his  iron  mace 
Directs  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men,  84o 

And  seems — ^he  is — Mahomet! 

Ahasuerus. 

What  thou  seest 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  thy  forgotten  dream. 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
Tliou  call'st  reality.     Thou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which  Empire  sleeps  entlironed,  8« 

Bow  their  towered  crests  to  mutability. 
Poised  by  the  flood,  e'en  on  the  height  thou  boldest, 
Tliou  mayst  now  learn  how  the  fiUl  tide  of  power 
Ebbs  to  its  depths. — Inheritor  of  glory, 
Conceived  in  darkness,  born  in  blood,  and  nourished    8£o 
With  tears  and  toil,  thou  seest  the  mortal  throes 
Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  same.     The  Past 
Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 
Of  the  To-come ;   yet  wouldst  thou  commune  witli 
That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou  awj 

^  In  ShclIeyV  edition,  A  katuerat  in  thi;<  instance. 

(}    2 
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Didst  start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown  is  deaib, 

Dissolve  with  that  strong  faith  and  fervent  passion 

Wliich  called  it  from  the  uncreated  deep, 

Yon  cloud  of  war,  with  its  tempestuous  phantoms 

Of  raging  death  ;  and  draw  with  mighty  will  hi 

The  imperial  shade  hither. 

{ExU  Ahasuercs. 

Mahmtd. 

Approach ! 

Phantom. 

I  come 
Thence  whither  thou  must  go  !    Tlie  grave  is  fitter 
To  take  the  living  than  give  up  the  dead; 
Yet  has  thy  faith  prevailed,  and  I  am  here. 
The  lieavy  fragments  of  the  power  which  fell  ^ 

When  I  arose,  like  sliapeless  crags  and  clouds, 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyss,  and  voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose, 
"Wailing  for  glory  never  to  return. — 

A  later  Empire  nods  in  its  decay :  «:•> 

Tlie  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come, 
And  wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  wliich  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aurie,^  while  Dominion  whelped  below. 
The  storm  is  in  its  branches,  and  the  frost  8:'» 

Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil, 
Euin  on  ruin : — ^Thou  art  slow,  my  son ; 
Tlie  Anarchs  of  the  world  of  darkness  keep 
A  throne  for  thee,  round  which  thine  empire  lies        8*1 
Boundless  and  mute;  and  for  thy  subjects  thou, 

'  In  Shelley*!*  erlition,  aieri/. 
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like  us,  shalt^  rule  the  ghosts  of  murdered  life, 

The  phantoms  of  the  powers  who  rule  thee  now — 

Mutinous  passions,  and  conflicting  fears, 

And  hopes  that  sate  themselves  on  dust  and  die! —    885 

Stript  of  their  mortal  strength,  as  thou  of  thine. 

Islam  must  fall,  but  we  will  reign  together 

Over  its  ruins  in  the  world  of  death : — 

And  if  the  trunk  be  dry,  yet  shall  the  seed 

Unfold  itself  even  in  the  shape  of  that  soo 

Which  gathers  birth  in  its  decay.     Woe !   woe ! 

To  the  weak  people  tangled  in  the  grasp 

Of  its  last  spasms. 

Mahmud. 

Spirit,  woe  to  all ! 
Woe  to  the  wronged  and  the  avenger!    Woe 
To  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroyed!  893 

Woe  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver! 
Woe  to  the  oppressed,  and  woe  to  the  oppressor! 
Woe  both  to  those  that  suffer  and  inflict; 
Those  who  are  bom  and  those  who  die !  but  say, 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  I  am,  ooo 

When,  how,  by  whom.  Destruction  must  accomplish 
Her  consummation  ? 

Phantom. 

Ask  the  cold  pale  Hour, 
Rich  in  reversion  of  impending  death. 
When  he  shall  fall  upon  whose  ripe  grey  hairs 
Sit  Care,  and  Sorrow,  and  Infirmity —  »05 

The  weight  which  Crime,  whose  wings  are  plumed  with  years, 
Leaves  in  his  flight  from  ravaged  heart  to  heart 

^  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  tihaU. 
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Over  the  lieatls  of  men,  under  which  burthen 
Tliey  l)ow  themselves  unto  the  grave :  fond  wretch ! 
He  leans  upon  his  crutch,  and  talks  of  years  m 

To  come,  and  how  in  hours  of  youth  renewed 
He  will  renew  lost  joys,  and 

Voice  withouL 

Victory !    Victory ! 

{The  Phantom  vanithis, 

Maiimud. 

What  sound  of  the  importunate  earth  has  broken 
My  mighty  trance  ? 

Voire  u'ithoiLt. 
Victory  I     Victory ! 


ilAHMUI). 

"Weak  lightning  before  darkness  !  poor  faint  smile 
Of  dying  Islam !     Voice  which  art  the  response 
Of  hollow  weakness !     Do  I  wake  and  live  ? 
"Were  there  such  things,  or  may  the  unquiet  brain, 
Vexed  bv  the  wise  mad  talk  of  the  old  Jew, 
Have  shaped  itself  these  shadows  of  its  fear  ? 
It  matters  not ! — for  nouglit  we  see  or  drcam,^ 


»15 


WO 


^  Tbi«  comma  and  that  at  the  end 
of  line  U-'iJ  arc  wanting  in  Shelley's 
e<lition  :  and  I  have  ^  ery  little  doubt 
that  thej  were  wanting  in  the  MS. 
Bent  to  i»rei*rf.  It  Ih  difticult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  frequent  absence  of 
al.njoluttly  necepsarj'  i>oints  at  the  end 
<»f  lines  arose  fr<.>ni  such  accidents  as 
uarruwne.-s  of  i'ai)er,  orfn»m  an  unde- 
hne<l  notion  tliat  the  ^livi^ion  between 
line  and  line  might  l»e  used  iw  a  suf- 
ticient  |>au8e  upon  occasion  ;  ]»ut  cer- 
tain  it  is   that  the  number  of  stops 


omitte<l  when  they  would  be  at 
the  end  of  lines  is  verj'  remarkable 
in  the  MS.  of  Julian  and  Maddalo 
sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  for  publication. 
There  I  have  little  doubt  that  nam»w« 
ness  of  iaj)er  waa  the  general  caiure 
of  omisi'iou, — the  MS.  being  prejuired 
with  exipiisite  care,  or  very  small 
leaves  ;  but,  not  knowing  the  size  and 
style  of  the  Jldlat  MS.,  1  find  the  qurt- 
tion  of  the  punctuation  of  that  poem 
more  diflicult,  though  1  think  Shel- 
ley would  have  aseented  to  these  two 
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Possess,  or  lose,  or  grasp  at,  can  be  worth 

More  than  it  gives  or  teaches.     Come  what  may, 

The  future  must  become  the  past,  and  I 

As  they  were  to  whom  once  this  present  hour,  025 

Tliis  gloomy  crag  of  time  to  which  I  cling, 

Seemed  an  Elysian  isle  of  peace  and  joy 

Never  to  be  attained. — I  must  rebuke 

This  drunkenness  of  triumph  ere  it  die, 

And  dying,  bring  despair.     Victory!   poor  slaves!  030 


{Exit  MaJimud. 


Voice  withmit 


Shout  in  the  jubilee  of  death !     The  Greeks 

Are  as  a  brood  of  lions  in  the  net 

Eound  which  the  kingly  hunters  of  the  earth 

Stand  smiling.     Anarchs,  ye  whose  daily  food 

Are  curses,  groans,  and  gold,  the  fruit  of  death  oss 

From  Thide  to  the  girdle  of  the  world, 

Come,  feast!   the  board  groans  with  the  flesh  of  men; 

The  cup  is  foaming  with  a  nation's  blood, 

Famine  and  Thirst  await !   eat,  drink,  and  die ! 

Semichorus  I. 

Victorious  Wrong,  with  vidture  scream,  mo 

Salutes  the  risen  sun,  pursues  the  flying  day ! 

I  saw  her,  ghastly  as  a  tyrant's  di^am, 
Perch  on  the  trembling  pyramid  of  night, 
Beneath  which  earth  and  all  her  realms  pavilioned  lay 
In  visions  of  the  dawning  imdelight.  M6 

Who  shall  impede  her  flight  ? 
Wlio  rob  her  of  her  prey  ? 

oommaB  being  introduced,   as  I  am      the  opportunity  of  decision  in  several 
certain  he  would  have  done  had  he  had       cases  in  Julian  and  Maddalo. 
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Voice  without. 


Victoiy  !    Victory  !    Kussia's  famished  eagles 
Dure  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's  light 
Impale  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks !  despoil !  w 

Violate!  make  their  flesh  cheaper  than  dust! 


Semichorus  II. 

Thou  voice  which  art 
The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendour  hid ! 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart 
Of  monarchy,  bear  me  to  thine  abode  w 

When  desolation  flashes  o'er  a  world  destroyed: 
Oh,  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  cloud 

"Which  float  like  mountains  on  the  earthquake^  mid 
The  momentary  oceans  of  tlie  liglitning, 

Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud  w 

Of  solid  tempest  whose  black  pyramid, 
liiven,  overhangs  the  founts  intensely  brightning 

Of  those  dawn-tinted  deluges  of  fire 

Ikfore  their  waves  expire, 
Wlien  heaven  and  earth  are  light,  and  only  light        w> 
In  the  thunder  night ! 

Voice  without. 

Victory !   Victory !   Austria,  Eussia,  England, 
And  that  tame  ser2)ent,  that  poor  shadow,  France, 
Qvy  peace,  and  tliat  means  death  when  monarchs  speak 
Ho,  there !   bring  torches,  sharpen  those  red  stakes,      «to 
These  cliains  are  light,  fitter  for  slaves  and  poisoners 
Than  Greeks.     Kill !   plunder !   burn !   let  none  remain. 


'  In   Mrs.  ShelleyV   aud  Mr.  Ros*       wonl  is  singular  in  SheUey's  edition, 
»etti*H     editions,     iarthquakt9.     The       of  course  rightly. 
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SEBilCHORUS   I. 

Alas  I   for  Liberty  ! 
If  numbers,  wealth,  or  unfulfilling  years, 

Or  fate,  can  quell  the  free !  ws 

Alas!   for  Virtue,  when 
Torments,  or  contumely,  or  the  sneera 

Of  erring  judging  men 
Can  break  the  heart  where  it  abides. 
Alas!  if  Love,  whose  smile  makes  this  obscure  world  splendid. 
Can  change  with  its  false  times  and  tides,  oei 

Like  hope  and  terror, — 
Alas  for  Love  ! 
And  Truth,  who  wanderest  lone  and  unbefriended. 
If  thou  canst  veil  thy  lie-consuming  mirror  j»5 

Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Error, 
Alas  for  thee !    Image  of  the  Above. 

Semichorus  II. 

Repulse,  with  plumes  from  conquest  torn, 
Led  the  ten  thousand  from  the  limits  of  the  mom 

Through  many  an  hostile  Anarchy !  ooo 

At  length  they  wept  aloud,  and  cried,  "the  Sea !  the  Sea!" 
Through  exile,  persecution,  and  despair, 

Eome  was,  and  young  Atlantis  shall  become 
The  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  the  tomb 
Of  all  whose  step  wakes  Power ^  lulled  in  her  savage  lair: 
But  Greece  was  as  a  hermit  child,  096 

Whose  fairest  thoughts  and  limbs  were  built 
To  woman's  growth,  by  dreams  so  mild. 
She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt ; 
And  now,  0  Victory,  blush!   and  Empire  tremble        looo 
When  ye  desert  the  free — 
If  Greece  must  be 

^  In  Shelley's  edition,  power,  with  a  small  p. 
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A  wreck,  yet  shall  its  fragments  re-assemble. 
And  build  themselves  again  impregnably 

In  a  diviner  clime/  mm 

To  Amphionic  music  on  some  Cape  sublime, 
Which  frowns  above  the  idle  foam  of  Time. 

Semichorus  L 

Let  the  tyrants  rule  the  desart*  they  have  made; 

Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they  claim; 
Be  the  fortune  of  our  fierce  oppressors  weighed         i«» 

With  our  ruin,  our  resistance,  and  our  name! 

Semichorus  IL 

Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decav, 
Our  survivors  be  the  shadow  of  their  pride, 

Our  adversity  a  dream  to  pass  away — 
Their  dishonour  a  remembrance  to  abide !  i»^i5 

Voice  mthouL 

VictorjM  Victory!     The  bought  Briton  sends 

The  kevs  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. — 

Now  shall  the  blazon  of  tlie  cross  be  veiled, 

jfVnd  British  skill  directing  Othman  might, 

Thunder-strike  rebel  victory.     O  keep  holy  i«w 

This  jubilee  of  unrevenged  blood — 

Kill !  cnish  !  despoil !     Let  not  a  Gi^ek  escape  ! 

Skmichgrus.  I. 

Darkness  has  dawned  in  the  East 

On  tlie  noon  of  time : 
The  death-birds  descend  to  their  feast,  k« 

From  the  himgry  clime. 

^  A  fuU-atop  in  Shelley's  edition.  case, — although  in  line  91  of  Ildlat 

*  In  Shelley's  edition,  desert  in  this       we  get  his  usual  orthography,  desart. 
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Let  Freedom  and  Peace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand, 
And  follow  Love's  folding  star 

To  the  Evening  land!  1030 

Semichorus  II. 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn, 
With  the  sunset's-  fire  : 
The  weak  day  is  dead, 

But  the  night  is  not  bom;  1035 

And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wild  desire 
While  it  trembles  with  fear  and  deliglit, 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  night, 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with  light 

Fast  flashing,  soft,  and  bright.  1040 

Thou  beacon  of  love  1  thou  lamp  of  the  free ! 

Guide  us  far,  far  away. 
To  climes  where  now  veiled  by  the  ardour  of  day 

Thou  art  hidden 
From  waves  on  which  weary  noon,  1045 

Faints  in  her  summer  swoon. 
Between  Kingless  continents  sinless  as  Eden, 
Around  mountains  and  islands  inviolably 
Prankt  on  the  sapphire  sea. 

Semichorus  I. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope,  loso 

Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream, 

What  Paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam ! 
Beneath  Heaven's  cope, 

Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by — 
The  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of  their  sky,   1055 
The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes  breathe 
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Burst,  like  morning  on  dream,  or  like  Heaven  on  death 

Tlirougli  the  walls  of  our  prison; 
And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen ! 

Chorus. 

Tlie  world's  great  age  begins  anew,^ 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam. 
Like  wi-ecks  of  a  dissolving  dream.  vm 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his^  fountains 

Against  the  nioming-star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep  loro 

Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo^  cleaves  the  main,* 

Fraught  -witli  a  later  prize ; 
Anotlier  Oipheus  sings  agjiin, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies.  iw* 

A  new  Ulvsses  leaves  once  more 
Cal}3)so  for  his  native  shore. 

0,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be ! 
Nor  mix  'v\ith  Laian  rage  the  joy  loeo 

Which  dawns  ui)on  tlie  free : 
Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 
Itiddles  of  death  Tliebes  never  knew. 

1  Sce.Shelley'a note  (7)  at  the  end  of  '  In  Shelley's  edition,  Aryot. 

the  i»oem.  *  In  Shelley's  edition  and  in  Mrs. 

«  So  in  Shelley's  edition,  but  t^  in  Shelley's  two^editions  of  1839,  this  and 

Mrs.  Shclley'H  from  1839  onwanlH.  the  preceding  stanza  are  run  into  one. 
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<  I  • » 


Another  Atliens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bec^ueath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime  ;^ 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose  ^ 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose, 
Than  many  unsubdued  :^ 

Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers,* 

But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

0  cease !  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Cease!   drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 
0  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last! 


1085 


1090 


1095 


1100 


^  There  ia  a  full-stop  here  in  Shelley's 
edition  :  a  semi-oolon  is  substituted 
in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions. 

'  See  Shelley's  note  (8). 

'  In  SheUey  s  edition  the  words 

more  bright  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose, 
Than  many  nnaubdued : 

are  omitted  ;  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  asterisks.  I  presume  the  fore- 
told resurrection  of  Saturn  and  Love, 
"  more  bright  and  good  "  than  Christ, 
was  too  much  for  Mr.  Ollier's  peace  of 
mind  in  those  days  of  prosecution  for 
"seditious  and  blasphemous  libel;" 
and  Shelley  had  given  him  leave  to 
make  omissions  from  the  notes.    The 


passage  is  supplied  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions  as  given  in  the  text ;  but 
in  Qalignani's  edition  of  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  (Paris,  1829>,  and 
in  Ascham's  edition  of  Shelley's  Poems 
(2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  1834)  the  pas- 
sage is  differently  given :  in  those  edi- 
tions we  read  wise  for  bright  in  line 
1091,  and  unwithttood  for  unsubdued 
in  line  1093, — on  what  authority  I 
know  not.  Both  those  editions  read 
native  for  votive  in  line  1095  ;  but  that 
probably  arose  from  a  misprint  in 
Galignani's,  copied  into  Ascham's. 

*  This  comma  is  wanting  in  Shelley's 
edition. 


THE  END. 

[of  HELLAS.] 

The  imprint,  which  comes  here,  is  as  follows  : — 

Printed  hv  S.  and  R.  Bentley. 
Donet  Street  Fleet  Street,  liondon. 
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NOTES. 

[bt  shellet.] 

(1)  Tlic  qmn<!hJe38  aslie^  of  Milan  [line  60]. 

Milan  was  the  centre  of  the  resistance  of  the  Lombard 
league  against  the  Austrian  tyrant.  Frederic  Barbaiossa 
burnt  the  city  to  the  ground,  but  liberty  lived  in  its  ashes, 
and  it  rose  like  an  exhalation  fix)m  its  ruin.  See  Sismondi's 
*' Histoirc  dcs  RepiibUffics  Italiennes/*  a  book  which  has 
done  much  towards  awakening  the  Italians  to  an  imitation 
of  their  gi-eat  ancestors. 

(2)  The  Chorus  [line  197  et  seq.]. 

The  popidar  notions  of  Cliristianity  are  represented  in 
this  chorus  as  true  in  their  relation  to  the  worship  they 
superseded,  and  that  wliich  in  all  probability  they  will 
supersede,  without  considering  their  merits  in  a  relation 
more  univei'saL  The  first  stanza  contrasts  the  immortahtv 
of  the  living  and  thinking  beings  which  inhabit  the  planets, 
and  to  use  a  common  and  inadequate  phrase,  cfotJu  them- 
selves in  mattery^  with  the  transience  of  the  noblest  mani- 
festations of  the  external  world. 

Tlie  concluding  verses  indicate  a  progressive  state  of 
more  or  less  exalted  existence,  according  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  every  distinct  intelligence  may  have 
attained.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  dogma- 
tize upon  a  subject,  concerning  which  all  men  are  equally 
ignorant,  or  that  I  think  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  origin 
of  evil  can  be   disentangled  by  that   or  any  similar   asser- 

^  Thei-e  i«  no  isMniwa  here  in  SKeUey's  edition. 


<iii  i.i.r.\  s  nmits    rn   iir.i.i.\>.  \\r> 

tirm^.  The  received  hypothesis  of  a  Being  resembling  men 
in  the  moral  attributes  of  his  nature,  having  called  us  out 
of  non-existence,  and  after  inflicting  on  us  the  misery  of  the 
commission  of  error,  should^  superadd  that  of  the  punish- 
ment and  the  privations  consequent  upon  it,  still  would 
remain  inexplicable  and  incredible.  That  there  is  a  true 
solution  of  the  riddle,  and  that  in  our  present  state  that 
solution  is  ijinattaina])le  by  us,  are  propositions  wliich  may 
be  regarded  as  equally  certain :  meanwhile,  as  it  is  the 
pro>'ince  of  the  poet  to  attach  himself  to  those  ideas  which 
exalt  and  ennoble  humanity,  let  him  be  permitted  to  have 
conjectured  the  condition  of  that  futurity  towards  which 
we  are  all  impelled  by  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
immortality.  Until  better  arguments  can  be  produced  than 
sophisms  which  disgrace  the  cause,  this  desire  itself  must 
remain  the  strongest  and  the  only  presumption  that  eternity 
is  the  inheritance  of  every  thinking  being. 

(3)  No  hoary  priests^  after  that  Patriarch  [line  245]. 

The  Greek  Patriarch  after  having  been  compelled  to 
fulminate  an  anathema  against  the  insurgents  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Turks. 

Fortunately  the  Greeks  have  been  tauglit  that  they 
cannot  buy  security  by  degradation,  and  the  Turks,  though 
equally  cruel,  are  less  cunning  than  the  smooth-faced 
tyrants  of  Europe.  As  to  the  anathema,  his  Holiness 
might  as  well  have  thrown  his  mitre  at  Mount  Athos  for 
any  effect  that  it  produced.  The  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  are 
almost  all  men  of  comprehension  and  enlightened  views 
on  religion  and  politics. 

'  This  brusque  chaDge  of  construe-  to  leave  things  as  they  are.    Mr.  Ros- 

tion  is  a  really  unfortunate  oversight,  setti  substitutes  vho,  after  inflicting 

apparently   resulting  from   Shelley*s  for  and  after  inflicting^  without  noting 

haste ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  he  has  done  so. 

what  part  of  the  sentence  he  would  '   In    Shelley's    edition    priett,^  a 

hare  altered  had  he  discovered  his  misquotation  of  his  own  text, 
mistake,  I  can  see  nothing  for  it  but 
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(4)  The  freedman  of  a  western  poet  chief  [line  563], 

A  Greek  who  had  been  Lord  Byron's  servant  commands 
the  insurgents  in  Attica.  This  Greek,  Lord  Byron  infonw 
me,  though  a  poet  and  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  gave  him 
rather  the  idea  of  a  timid  and  unenterprising  person.* 
It  appears  that  circumstances  make  men  what  they  are, 
and  that  we  all  contain  the  germ  of  a  degree  of  degrada- 
tion or  of  greatness  whose  connexion  with  our  character 
is  determined  bv  events. 

(5)  The  Greelcs  expect  a  Saviour  from  the 

West  [line  598]. 

It  is  reported  that  this  Messiah  had  arrived  at  a  sea- 
port near  Laceda?mon  in  an  American  brig.  The  associa- 
tion of  names  and  ideas  is  irresistibly  ludicrous,  but  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  rumour  strongly  marks  the  state  of 
popular  enthusiasm  in  Greece. 

(6)  Tfi^  sound  as  of  thc^  assault  of  an  Imperial 

City  [line  815]. 

For  the  vision  of  Mahmud  of  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453,^  See  Gibbon's  ''Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  vol.  xii.  p.  223. 

The  manner  of  the  invocation  of  the  spirit  of  Mahomet 
the  Second  will  be  censured  as  over  subtle.*  I  could 
easily  have  made  the  Jew  a  regular  conjuror,  and  the 
Phantom  an  ordinary  ghost.  I  have  preferred  to  represent 
the  Jew    as  disclaiming    all  pretension,  or  even    belief,  in 

*  According    to    Moore's    Life    of  I  proBume  the  notes  were  written  after 
Byron,  tbi^  man's  name  was  Demetrius  the  poem  had  left  his  hands. 
Zograffb.  '  In  Shelley's  edition,  1445  is  given 

*  In  Shelley's  edition  the  passage  as  the  date. 

is  miitqiiotod  at  the  head  of  the  note,  ^  Mrs.  Shelley  substitutes  ever  drawn 

thuB  :  The  sound   is  of  an  Assault.       for  over  svbtU, 
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rnatural   agency,  and    as    tempting    Mahinud   to   that 
of  mind  in  which  ideas  may  be   supposed  to  assume 

force  of  sensations    through  the   confusion  of  thought 
the  objects    of  thought,    and   the    excess   of  passion 

lating  the  creations  of^  imagination, 
is    a    sort    of    natural   magic,    susceptible    of    being 

5ised  in  a  degree   by  any  one  who   should  have  made 

elf    master    of    the    secret    associations     of   another's 

ghte. 

(7)  The  Chorus  [line  1060  ei  seq\? 

le  final  chorus  is  indistinct  and  obscure,  as  the  event 
le  liNdng  drama  whose  arrival  it  foretells.  Prophecies 
ars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  &c.  may  safely  be  made  by 

or  prophet  in  any  age,  but  to  anticipate  however 
ly  a  period  of  regeneration  and  happiness  is  a  more 
rdous  exercise  of  the  faculty  which  bards  possess  or 
.  It  will  remind  the  reader  "magno  iiec  proximus 
vallo"  of  Isaiah  and  Virgil,  whose  ardent  spirits 
.eaping  the  actual  reign  of  evil  wliich  we  endure  and 
lil,  already  saw  the  possible    and  perhaps  approaching 

of  society  in  which  the  "  lion  shall  lie  domn  with  the 
,"  and  "onmis  feret  omnia  tellus."  Let  these  great 
5S  be  my  authority  and  my'*  excuse. 

(8)  Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose  shall 

burst  [line  1090]. 

turn  and  Love  were  among  the  deities  of  a  real  or 
inary  state  of  innocence  and  happiness.  All  those 
fell,  or  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt ;  the  One 
rose,  or  Jesus  Christ,  at  whose  appearance  the  idols  of 


Mrs.  Shelley's  edition  we  read  headed  "  Note   (7)  ",  instead  of  being 

imagination.  uniform  with  the  others. 

Shelley's  edition  this  note   is  '  Mrs.  Shelley  omits  this  second  my. 

L.  ITT.  H 
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the  Pagan  World  were  amerced  of  their  worship  ;^  and  tk 
many  ujisubdued,  or  the  monstrous  objects   of  the  idolatiy 
of  China,  India,  the  Antarctic  islands,  and  the  native  tribes 
of  America,  certainly  have  reigned  over  the  understandiDgi 
of  men  in   conjunction  or  in  succession,  during  periods  in 
which   all    we  know   of  evil  has  been  in  a  state  of  pw- 
teutous,  and,  until   the  revival  of  learning  and  the  aite, 
perpetually  increasing  activity.     The  Grecian  gods  seem 
indeed   to   have   been  personally  more  innocent,  althou^ 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  as  far  as  temperance  and  chastity 
are  concerned,  they  gave  so  edifying  an  example  as  their 
successor.      The  sublime  human  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  deformed  by  aij  imputed  identification  with  a  power, 
who  tempted,  betrayed,  and  punished  the  innocent  beings 
who  were   called  into  existence  by  his  sole  will;  and  for 
the  period  of  a  thousand  years,  the  spirit  of  this  most 
just,    wise,  and   benevolent  of  men,   has  been  propitiated 
with  mjTiads  of  hecatoml)s  of  those  who  approached  the 
nearest    to    his    innocence    and   wisdom,   sacrificed    under 
every  aggravation  of  atrocity  and  variety  of  torture.*    The 
horrors    of  the    Mexican,   the    Peruvian,    and   the   Indian 
superstitions  are  well  known. 


'  This  passage  from  the  One  to 
itorship  was  omitted  from  the  first 
edition. 

'  This  passage  from  so  edifying  to 


variety  of  torture  was  omittfcd  from 
the  first  edition,  where  we  read  in- 
stead the  three  words  very  edifying 
examples. 
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WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  THE  NEWS   OF  THE 

DEATH   OF  NAPOLEON.i 


5 


What!   alive  and  so  bold,  oh  earth? 

Art  thou  not  overbold  ? 

What !  leai)est  thou  forth  as  of  old 
In  the  light  of  tliy  morning  mirth, 
The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold  ? 
Ha !   leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old  ? 
Are  not  the  limbs  stiU  when  the  ghost  is  fled. 
And  canst  thou  move,^  Napoleon  being  dead  ? 


How !   is  not  thy  quick  heart  cold  ? 

What  spark  is  alive  on  thy  hearth  ?  lo 

How !   is  not  his  death-knell  knoUed  ? 

And  livest  thou  still,  Mother  Earth  ? 
Thou  wert  warming  thy  fingers  old 
O'er  the  embers  covered  and  cold 
Of  that  most  fiery  spirit,  when  it  fled —  ir> 

What,  Mother,  do  you  laugh  now  he  is  dead  ? 

"  Wlio  has  known  me  of  old,"  replied  Earth, 

"  Or  who  has  my  story  told  ? 

It  is  thou  who  art  overbold." 
And  the  lightning  of  scorn  laughed  forth  20 


'  Mre.    Shelley    places    this  poem      is  substituted  for  move  in  Mrs.  Shcl- 
long  those  written  in  1821.  ley's  editions. 

■  80  in  Shelley's  edition  ;  but  mrvrt 

h2 
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As  she  sung,  "  to  my  bosom  I  fold 

All  my  Sons  when  their  knell  is  knolled, 

And  so  with  living  motion  all  are  fed. 

And  the  quick  spring  like  weeds  out  of  the  dead. 

"  Still  alive  and  still  bold,"  shouted  Eartli, 
"  I  grow  bolder  and  still  more  bold. 
Tlie  dead  fill  me  ten  thousand  fold 
Fuller  of  speed,  and  splendour,  and  mirth, 
I  was  cloudy,  and  sullen,  and  cold, 
Like  a  frozen  chaos  uprolled. 
Till  by  the  spirit  of  tlie  mighty  dead 
My  heart  grew  warm.     I  feed  on  whom  I  fed. 

"  Aye,  alive  and  still  l)old,"  muttered  Earth, 

"  Xapoleon's  fierce  spirit  rolled. 

In  terror  and  blood  and  gold, 
A  torrent  of  niin  to  death  from  his  birth. 
Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  mould 
The  metal  l^efore  it  be  cold ; 
And  weave  into  Ids  shame,  whicli  like  the  dead 
Shrouds  me,  the  hopes  that  from  his  glory  fled.''^ 


^  The  inverted  commas  at  the  \ye-       wanting  in  Shelley's  edition, 
ginning  and   end   of  this  stanza  are 


JULIAN    AND    MADDALO; 

A  CONVERSATION. 


[Shelley'-  l«tUT  U.  I.^iuli  Hu..t 
Jalian  anrl  MmhUilo.    in  < 
Augiwt   Biul  Niiv,:i.i!*r,  1 
nltLoiigli,  wlit-!i  it  Wiut  fir 
"Iti.iuu,    May,   ISlii,"    Hj.p«tred    at  tht 
R.»Metti.  thi^  "  [irolmlily  thu  |i.»in  wa 
—which    ««.-iij»    to    lUK    iii'.i«    likely  t 

Hcuik'ntuUy  \vii  KLiiiiliiig.     Shulluy  iaii»t  linre  writt«a  the  poem  oulbini 
ut  ImHt  thive  timCH;  for,  liexiile  the  filial  MM.  truiu  which  it  is  now  gjnn,  A«i  1 
ifl  H  fuir  ilruft  wiitCun  in  ink  iu  ii  ntitu-1wok   in  Ciir  Percy  Sbellej'i  pn 
niiiii  ;   and  no  iHieni  <if    ShuUej-'B  woa,  I  l«lieve,  ever    Gi»t  compnHd  h 
furm  of  a  fair  ilraCL    The  MH.   sent  tn  Leigh  Hunt  is  one   of  n 
It  was  dirfowcnnl  liy  Mr.  Townahenil  Mayer,  nnd  pUced  at  my  iliaiwail  for  tlB   1 
eclitiuD,  under  thu  circiimstanoea  menliuned  iu  my  preface  (VoL  I.  plxi    ~ 
It  ij>  written  tni  ^]t-edf(cd  leaves  a[i|iareat1y  remoTed  from  ■  pocket-book,  ml 
metiauring  only  3j|  inches  hy  2,*^,  n>  oa  to    necesaitate    tlie   miDulat  on 
and  oeatniwi.     Thu  ininbiu  is  luunlly  maito  to  come  into  the  breadth  of  tbc 
tiny    ]jHge  ;   and  n    uurioiia    reeiiit  of    tliin  is    thnt  besides    the  many  itof* 
utnitted   on   geuL'nd   grounds    of   inexflctiieiH   in    micli   auiall   matten,   u 
iiiiinlinate  rniiiiWr  nre  wimtiny  when  the  neiue   rei(uin»  them  at  the  due 
of  the  liuc.      At   pufje  108  I  give   a  ntnttnient   al   those   piiinti   whiA  I 
found   it  nectwfun-   to   MUfiply.      The  fac-eimile   of    \<Bge   Iti   of  t 
whiiJi  Mr.   O.  I.  y.  Tiii'[icr  hiu  I'lixlin*!!,   nnd  which  fa««  this  (mge,  will 
suffice  to    BhuH'    bow    likuly    thi-ae    obiiiH   were    to    be  i1r.>[i]ied.     I  suppow      I 
Shollcy  took    the  tnmble    1»>   count    the    lines,  to    sec    whether   there   win 
t>»    inHuy    for    l.'hc   Oiiinincr,    and    ronuted    them    wruugly  ;     for    at    tin 
end    ho  h.iH    w-rittuu    the    tignrcs  "  (iOS."     Julian    and    Haditiilo    and  akr 
I'aemi    were  aiinouncail    hs  "in  thu  pniiw,"  nt   the    end    of  the    Pruiwdiu 
Vobiiu«  ;  Init  Hunt  prabaUly  thun^t  it  well  to  utop  the  iMue  on  account  of 
t^e  unuiistnkeiible  [wniiiiuility  iif  two  of  the  cluuncteni  depicted. — BjTm  ml 
Shcltuy.      In    n   letter   to   Mr.   UlUer,   dated    \f>    Dec«nber,    IBIS  (SuBit 
iVrouirialM,  pp.  I2S-3),  Sliclley  »«yij  "Sujipiwe  yuu  piiut  that  in  the  raannw 
of  IluntV  Uim  and  Lmndir" ;  and  in  another  letter  t«  the  same  gent leman, 
dnhil  the  14th  of  May,  \%iQ  {fArllei/  M<m»ri.ilt.  pp.  ISS-f).  he  says,  "  If  yw 
print  JiUinn  anil  MadiM",  I  wish  it  t4>  Ih)  priutvit  in  some  unoHtvntatiDua 
form,  ncoiuitmnied  with  the  fnigiueiit  of  Athanatr,  and  exiietly  in  the  manner 
iu  which  I  sent  it ;  and  I  luirticiiliirly  deitiro  tluit  my  uaiiie  be  not  anneinl 
to    the  lirat  editiiui  of    it  in  any  uaiv."      This  binds    one  pretty   closely  tu 
tli»    tiixt    of  the  l^ngh  Hunt    MS.  :  nu<t    in<lre<I    every    iiui>ortant    variatiuU 
tliuruin  is  nn  iiniiroveineiit.— H.  B.  ¥.} 


'  '•/;«,!  /*/»;^  «^*#  .'vife  ^  it^r^^f 


P  R  E  F  A  C^  E 


[by  shkllky.] 


The  meadows  with  fresh  streams,  the  bees  with  thyme, 
The  goats  with  the  green  leaves  of  building  Spring, 
Are  saturated  not — nor  Love  with  tears. 

Virgil's  Gallus. 


Count  Maddalo  is  a  Venetian  nobleman  of  antient 
family  and  of  great  fortune,  who,  without  mixing  much  in 
the  society  of  his  countrymen,  resides  chiefly  at  his  mag- 
nificent palace  in  that  city.  He  is  a  person  of  the  most 
consummate  genius,  and  capable,  if  he  would  direct  his 
energies  to  such  an  end,  of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his 
degraded  country.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud :  he 
derives,  from  a  comparison  of  his  own  extraordinary  mind 
with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  liini,  an  intense 
apprehension  of  the  nothingness  of  human  life.  His  pas- 
sions and  his  powers  are  incomparably  greater  than  those  of 
other  men ;  and,  instead  of  the  latter  having  been  employed 
in  curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually  lent  each  other 
strength.  His  ambition  preys  upon  itself,  for  want  of  objects 
which  it  can  consider  worthy  of  exertion.  I  say  that  Maddalo 
is  proud,  because  I  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  the 
concentered  and  impatient  feelings  which  consume  him ;  but 
it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  affections  only  that  he  seems  to 
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trample,  for  in  social  life  no  human  being  can  be  more  gentle, 
patient,  and  unassuming  than  Maddalo.  He  is  cheerful, 
frank,  and  witty.  His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of 
intoxication ;  men  are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spelL  He  has 
travelled  much  ;  and  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  his 
relation  of  his  adventures  in  different  countries. 

Julian  is  an  Englishman  of  good  family,  passionately 
attached  to  those  philosophical  notions  which  assert  the 
power  of  man  over  his  own  mind,  and  the  immense 
improvements  of  which,  by  the  extinction  of  certain  moral 
superstitions,  human  society  may  be  yet  susceptible.  With- 
out concealing  the  evil  in  the  world,  he  is  for  ever  speculator 
how  good  may  be  made  superior.  He  is  a  complete  infidel, 
and  a  scofler  at  all  things  reputed  holy ;  and  Maddalo  takes 
a  wicked  pleasure  in  drawing  out  his  taunts  against  religion. 
What  Maddalo  thinks  on  these  matters  is  not  exactly  known- 
Julian,  in  spite  of  his  heterodox  opinions,  is  conjectured  by 
his  friends  to  possess  some  good  qualities.  How  far  this  is 
possible  the  pious  reader  will  determine.  Julian  is  rather 
serious. 

Of  the  Maniac  I  can  give  no  information.  He  seems,  by 
his  own  account,  to  have  been  disappointed  in  love.  He 
was  evidently  a  very  cultivated  and  amiable  person  when 
in  Ids  right  senses.  His  story,  told  at  length,  might  be  like 
many  other  stories  of  the  same  kind :  the  unconnected 
exclamations  of  his  agony  will  perhaps  be  found  a  sufficient 
comment  for  the  text  of  everv  heart. 
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EXTRACT  FROM 
SHELLEY'S  LETTEli^  TO  LEIGH  HUNT  ENCLOSING 

JLT.IAN  AND   MADDALO. 


I  send  you  a  little  poem  to  give  to  OUier  for  publication, 
but  xcUhout  my  name.  Peacock  will  correct  the  proofs.  I 
wrote  it  with  the  idea  of  offering  it  to  the  "  Examiner,"  but 
I  find  it  is  too  long.  It  was  composed  last  year  at  Este ; 
two  of  the  characters  you  will  recognize ;  and  the  third  is 
also  in  some  degree  a  painting  from  nature,  but,  with  respect 
to  time  and  place,  ideal  You  will  find  the  little  piece,  I 
tliink,  in  some  degree  consistent  with  your  own  ideas  of  the 
manner  in  which  poetry  ought  to  be  written.  I  have  employed 
a  certain  familiar  style  of  language  to  express  the  actual 
way  in  which  people  talk  with  each  other,  whom  education 
and  a  certain  refinement  of  sentiment  have  placed  above  the 
use  of  vulgar  idioms.  I  use  the  word  vulgar  in  its  most 
extensive  sense.  The  vulgarity  of  rank  and  fashion  is  as 
gross  in  its  way  as  that  of  poverty,  and  its  cant  terms  equally 
expressive  of  base  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  equally  unfit 
for  poetry.  Not  that  the  familiar  style  is  to  be  admitted 
in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  wholly  ideal,  or  in  that  part 
of  any  subject  which  relates  to  common  life,  where  the 
})assion,  exceeding  a  certain  limit,  touches  the  boundaries  of 
that  wliich  is  ideal  Strong  passion  expresses  itself  in 
metaphor,  borrowed  from  objects  alike  remote  or  near,  and 
casts  over  all  the  shadow  of  its  own  greatness .... 

1  Thia     letter,     dated     "  Livorno,       Esmys  dx.   (1840),  Vol  II.,  pp.  220 
A\igu»t  15th,  1819,"  is  printed  in  the       to  223. 
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If  you  would  really  correct  the  proof,  I  need  not  troubk 
Peacock,  who  I  suppose,  has  enougL  Can  you  take  it  as 
a  compliment  tliat  I  prefer  to  trouble  you? 

I  do  not  particularly  wish  this  poem  to  be  known  as  mine; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  would  not  put  my  name  to  it  I  leave 
you  to  judge  whether  it  is  best  to  throw  it  into  the  fire, 
or  to  publish  it. 


LIST  OF  STOPS  NOT  IN  THE  MANUSCRIPT 
BUT  PRINTED  IN  THIS  EDITION. 

Commas  at  the  end  of  lines  40,  85,  94,  107,  116,  120,  184^  144,  145, 154, 
157,  167,  179,  191,  196,  202,  203,  204,  215,  217,  221,  221,  225,  288,  25J, 
262.  805,  307,  331,  338,  360,  375,  384,  385,  396,  486,  447,  450,  451,  471^ 
475,  476,  511,  520,  526.  541,  591,  592,  693,  and  612. 

SemicoIonB  at  the  end  of  lines  101,  103,  158,  181,  279,  and  496. 

Colons  at  the  end  of  lines  164,  178,  606,  and  610. 

Full-stops  at  the  end  of  lines  95,  201,  299,  319,  407,  481,  599,  601,  and 
617. 

Notes  of  exclamation  at  the  end  of  lines  392  and  492. 

Commas  after  companion  in  line  86,  meant  in  line  94,  mcUter  in  line  113, 
past  in  line  114,  churches  in  line  136,  rainy  in  line  141,  blithe  in  line  167, 
Maddalo  in  line  192,  others  in  line  205,  this  in  line  232,  month  and  cried 
in  line  300,  misery  in  line  314,  mad  in  line  394,  Xay  in  line  398,  he  and 
seemed  in  line  529,   Unseen  in  line  554,  and  parted  in  line  610. 

Full-stops  after  transparent  in  line  85,  trials  in  line  472,  and  Vemict  in 
line  583. 

Note  of  interrogation  after  end  in  line  607. 

Inverted  commas  before  A  in  line  87,  See  in  line  166,  You  in  line  408,  and 
that  in  line  597. 

PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  MANUSCRIPT,  NOT 
FOLLOWED  IN  THIS  EDITION. 

In  line  45,  achieve  is  sjKjlt  atchieve. 
In  lines  90,  112,  113,  282,  their  is  si^elt  thier. 
In  line  192,  judgment  is  spelt  with  a  centnd  e. 
In  line  240,  dtceits  is  sjvelt  decicts. 
In  lines  308,  311,  and  6'dO,  falsehood  is  fii)e\i  falshood. 
In  line  314  disappointment  is  spelt  dissappointment. 

In  lines  831,  364,  603,  and  612,  the   apostrophe  is  omitted   from  hopes, 
moment' Sf  father  s^  and  youth's. 

In  line  433,  searedst  is  spelt  cearedst,  and  in  line  614,  cend  is  spelt  ceared. 
In  line  600,  mien  is  spelt  mein. 
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A  COXVEESATION. 


I  RODE  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo  ^ 

Upon  the  bank  of  land  which  breaks  the  jlow 

Of  Adria  towards  Venice :    a  bare  strand 

Of  hillocks,  heaped  from  ever-sliifting  sand, 

Matted  with  thistles  and  amphibious  weeds,  s 

Such  as  from  earth's  embrace  the  salt  ooze  breeds, 

Is  this;  an  uninhabited  sea-side, 

Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  hils  nets  are  dried. 

Abandons;   and  no  other  object  breaks 

The  waste,  but  one  dwarf  tree  and  some  few  stakes      lo 

Broken  and  imrepaired,  and  the  tide  makes 

A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  thereon. 

Where  *twas  our  wont  to  ride  while  day  went  down. 

This  ride  was  my  delight.     I  love  all  waste 

And  solitary  places ;   where  we  taste  15 

The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 


^  The  personality  of  the  two  riders 
on  the  Lido  is  so  well  known  that  no 
identification  is  needed  ;  but  it  is  still 
worth  while  to  note  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  opening  with  a  passage  in 
Shelley's  letter  to  Mrs.  Shelley  printed 
in  the  Euayt  Jse.  (1840),  Vol.  II., 
p.  136.  "  He  [Byron^  took  me  in  his 
gondola  acron  the  lagnna  to  a  long 
sandy  island,  which  defends  Venice 
from  the  Adriatic.  When  we  disem- 
barked, we  found  his  horses  waiting 
for  us,  and  we  rode  along  the  sands 


of  the  sea,  talking.  Our  conversation 
consisted  in  histories  of  bis  wounded 
feelings,  and  questions  as  to  my  affairs, 
and  great  professions  of  friendship 
and  regard  for  me.  He  said,  that  if 
he  had  been  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Chancery  affair,  he  would  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  have  pre- 
vented such  a  decision.  We  taUied 
of  literary  matters,  his  Fourth  Canto, 
which,  he  says,  is  very  good,  and 
indeed  repeated  some  stanzas  of  great 
energy  to  me." 
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Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be: 

And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  shore 

More  barren  tlian  its  billows  ;   and  yet  more 

Than  all,  with  a  remembered  friend  I  love 

To  ride  as  then  I  I'ode  ; — for  the  winds  drove 

The  living  spray  along  the  sunny  air 

Into  our  faces  ;   the  blue  heavens  were  bare, 

Strii)ped  to  their  depths  by  the  awakening  north ; 

And,  from  the  waves,  sound  like  delight  broke  forth 

Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 

Into  our  hearts  aerial  merriment. 

So,  as  we  rode,  we  talked ;    and  the  swift  thought, 

Winging  itself  with  laughter,  lingered  not, 

But  flew  from  brain  to  brain, — such  glee  was  ours, 

Charged  with  light  memories  of  remembered  hours, 

None  slow  enough  for  sadness:    till  we  came 

Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit  tame. 

Tliis  day  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and  now 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  also. 

Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious,  as  may  l)e 

Talk  interrupted  with  such  millery 

As  mocks  itself,  because  it  cannot  scorn 

The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish : — 'twas  forlorn, 

Yet  pleasing,  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell. 

The  devils  held  within  the  dales  ^  of  Hell 

Concerning  God,  freewill  and  destiny: 

Of  all  that  earth  has  been  or  yet  may  be. 

All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  believe, 

Or  hope  can  paint  or  sutlbring  may^  achieve. 
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^  Mw8  Blind  {Weslmintter  JReriew, 
July,  1870,  p.  82)  makeH  the  following 
emendation  :  "  For  daUt  read  tnleSj 
the  wonl  employed  by  Milton  in  the 
patu*age  referre<l  to."  The  word  in 
the  Leigh  Hunt  MS.,  which  is  of 
course  the  best  authority,  i«  clearly 
dales;  and    the  i»aK»>age  read.**  better 


8o  :  it  does  not  profe88  to  be  a  quota- 
tion from  Milton  ;  and  I  should  think 
it  quite  pn>bable  that,  in  writing  the 
poem  finally  for  the  preM,  SheUey 
consciously  put  dales  for  caU$  as  au 
improvement. 

'  So  in  the  MS.,  but  can  in  Mr^ 
Shelley's  editions  from  1824  onward. 
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We  descanted,  and  I  (for  ever  still 

Is  it  not  wise  to  make  the  best  of  ill  ?) 

Argued  against  despondency,  but  pride 

Made  my  companion  take  the  darker  side. 

The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind  so 

Had  struck,^  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 

By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  paused  ere  it  should  alight, 

Over  the  horizon  of  the  mountains ; — Oh 

How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow  55 

Of  Heaven  descends  upon  a  land  like  thee. 

Thou  Paradise  of  exiles,  Italy! 

Thy  mountains,  seas  and  vineyards  and  the  towers 

Of  cities  they  encircle ! — it  was  ours 

To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it;   and  then  eo 

Just  where  we  had  dismounted  the  Count's  men 

Were  waiting  for  us  with  the  gondola. — 

As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way 

Tho*  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood 

Looking  upon  the  evening  and  the  flood  65 

Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore 

Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky .  .  .  the  hoar 

And  aery  Alps*  towards  the  North  appeared 

Thro*  mist,  an  heaven-sustaining  bulwark  reared 

Between  the  East  and  West ;   and  half  the  sky  70 

Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry 

Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 

Down  the  steep  West  into  a  wondrous  hue 

Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  tlie  rent 

Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent  75 

Among  the  many  folded  hills:   they  were 


*  In  the  MS.  made  wm  originally  •  In  the  MS.  and  in  the  PoHhumous 

written  here;  hut  the  pen  is  drawn       Poem$  the  word  is  aery;  but  in  the 
through  it,  and  struck  is  written  above.       collected  editions  airy. 
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Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear 

As  seen  from  Lido  thro'  the  harbour  piles 

The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peakM  isles — 

And  then — as  if  the  Earth  and  Sea  had  been 

Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 

Those  mountains  towering  as  from  waves  of  flame 

Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 

The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 

Their  very  peaks  transparent.     "Ere  it  fade," 

Said  my  companion,  "  I  will  show  you  soon 

"  A  better  station " — so,  o'er  the  lagune 

We  glided,  and  from  that  funereal  bark 

I  leaned,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 

How  from  their  many  isles  in  evening's  gleam 

Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 

Like  fabrics  of  enchantment  piled  to  Heaven. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  wlien — "  We  are  even 

"  Now  at  the  point  I  meant,"  said  Maddalo, 

And  bade  the  gondolieri  cease  to  row. 

"Look  Julian  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 

"  If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and  hea^-y  bell." 

I  looked,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 

A  building  on  an  island ;   such  a^  one 

As  age  to  age  might  add,  for  uses  vile, 

A  windowless,  deformed  and  dreary  pile  ;^ 

And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hung 

A  bell,  wliicli  in  the  radiance  swayed  and  swung ; 

We  could  just  hear  its  hoarse  and  iron  tongue : 
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'  We  read  an  one  in  Mre.  Shelley's 
editions  of  1824  and  1839,  but  a  one 
in  some  of  the  later  editions.  Mr. 
Rossetti  reverts  to  an  one,  which  is 
wrong,  as  the  MS.  gives  a. 

•  According  to  Mr.  Rossetti,  the 
building  desaibed  in  the  text  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Browning  not  to  be  a  mad- 
house, but  a  "  penitentiary  for  rebel- 


lious priests,  to  the  west  between 
Venice  and  the  Lido,  on  the  islet  of 
San  Clemente.  San  Serrolo,  with  its 
madhouse ...  is  as  full  of  windows  as 
a  barrack.**  Medwin, .on  the  other 
hand,  professes  {Life  of  SIxeUeyt  VoL 
I,  p.  318)  to  know  well  the  madhouse 
as  described  by  Shelley ;  but  in  matterB 
of  accuracy,  he  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
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The  broad  sun  sunk^  behind  it,  and  it  tolled  los 

In  strong  and  black  relief. — "  What  we  behold 
"  Shall  be  the  madhouse  and  its  belfry  tower," 
Said.  Maddalo,  "  and  ever*  at  this  hour 
"  Those  who  may  cross  the  water,  hear  that  bell 
"  Which  calls  the  maniacs  each  one  from  his  cell        no 
**  To  vespers." — "As  much  skill  as  need  to  pray 
.    "  In  thanks  or  hope  for  their  dark  lot  have  they 
"  To  their  stem  maker,"  I  replied.     "0  ho ! 
"  You  talk  as  in  years  past,"  said  Maddalo. 
"  Tis  strange  men  change  not.     You  were  ever  still     iis 
"  Among  Christ's  flock  a  perilous  infidel, 
**  A  wolf  for  the  meek  lambs — if  you  can't  swim 
"  Beware  of  Providence."     I  looked  on  him, 
But  the  gay  smile  had  faded  in^  his  eye, 
"  And  such," — he  cried,  "  is  our  mortality,  120 

"  And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 
"  Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine ! — 
"  And  like  that  black  and  dreary  bell,  the  soul 
"  Hung  in  a*  heaven-illumined  tower,  must  toU 
"  Our  thoughts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below  125 

"  Round  the  rent  heart  and  pray — as  madmen  do* 
"  For  what  ?  they  know  not,  till  the  night  of  death 
*'  As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severeth 
"  Our  memory  from  itself,  and  us  from  all 
"  We  sought  and  yet  were  baffled."     I  recall  iso 

The  sense  of  what  he  said,  altho*  I  mar 
The  force  of  his  expressions.     The  broad  star 
Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill, 

^  Sank  in  aU  editions  known  to  me,  consulted. 

bat  tunk  in  SheUey's  MS.  *  In  the  MS.  and  the  etlitions  of 

*  In   Mrs.   Shelley's  editions   from  1839,  a;  in    the  Posthumous  Poems 

1824  onwanis  the  word  here  is  even,  and  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition  an. 

Mr.   Roesetti  substituted    ever ;  and  '  In  aU  editions  known  to  me  there 

that  is  the  word  in  the  MS.  is  a  semi-oolon  after  do  ;  but  there  is 

'  In  the  MS.  the  preposition  here  is  no  stop  here  in  the  MS. ;  and  I  do 

ffi ;  it  is  from  in  tdi  editions  I  have  not  think  there  should  be  any. 
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And  the  black  bell  became  invisible. 

And  the  red  tower  looked  grey,  and  all  between        us 

Tlie  churches,  sliips  and  palaces  were  seen 

Huddled  in  gloom; — into  the  purple  sea 

Tlie  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 

We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 

Conveyed  me  to  my  lodgings^  by  the  way.  m 

The  following  morn  was  rainy,  cold  and  dim, 
Ere  Maddalo  arose,  I  called  on  him. 
And  whilst  I  waited  with  his  child  I  played; 
A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  never  made, 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being,  la 

Graceful  without  design  and  unforeseeing, 
With  eyes — Oh  speak  not  of  her  eyes ! — which  seem 
Twin  mirrors  of  Italian  Heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  such  deep  meaning,  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance :  with  me  150 

She  was  a  special  favourite,  I  had  nursed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  limbs  when  die  came  first 
To  tliis  bleak  world;  and  she  yet  seemed  to  know 
On  second  sight  her  antient  playfellow. 
Less  changed  than  she  was  by  six  montlis  or  so;        la 
For  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out 
We  sate  there,  rolling  billiard  balls  about. 
When  the  Count  entered — salutations  past ; 
"The  words  you  spoke  last  night  might  well  have  cast 
"  A  darkness  on  my  spirit — if  man  be  i« 

"The  passive  tiling  you  say,  I  should  not  see 
"  Much  harm  in  the  religions  and  old  saws 
"  (Tho*  I  may  never  own  such  leaden  laws) 
"  Which  break  a  teacldess  nature  to  the  yoke : 
"  Mine  is  another  faith  " — thus  much  I  spoke  i« 

^  So  in  the  MS.,  but  lodging  iu  all  editiooB  known  to  me. 
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And  noting  he  replied  not,  added :   "  See 
"This  lovely  child,  blithe,  innocent  and  free, 
"  She  spends  a  happy  time  with  little  care 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  subjected  are 
As  came  on^  you  last  night — it  is  our  will  no 

"  That*  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill — 
"We  might  be  otherwise — ^we  might  be  all 
"We  dream  of*  happy,  high,  majestical. 
"A\Tiere  is  the  love,  beauty  and  truth  we  seek 
"  But  in  our  mind  ?*   and  if  we  were  not  weak  175 

"  Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  ? " 
Aye,  if  we*  were  not  weak — and  we  aspire 
How  vainly  to  be  strong ! "   said  Maddalo : 
You  talk  Utopia."®    "It  remains  to  know,"^ 
I  then  rejoined,  "and  those  who  try  may  find  iso 

"  How  strong  the  chains  are  which  our  spirit  bind ; 
"  Brittle  perchance  as  straw .  . .  We  are  assured 
"Much  may  be  conquered,  much  may  be  endured 
"  Of  what  degrades  and  crushes  us.     We  know 
"That  we  have  power  over  ourselves  to  do  iss 

"  And  suffer — what,®  we  know  not  till  we  try ; 
"But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die — 
"  So  taught  those*  kings  of  old  philosophy 
"  Who  reigned,  before  Religion  made  men  blind ; 
"And  those  who  suffer  with  their  suffering  kind  190 


« 
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^  The  original  reading  in  the  MS. 
18  A*  you  described  ;  but  this  is  struck 
through,  and  the  reading  of  the  text 
supplied. 

*  So  in  the  MS.,  but  Which  in  ^ 
editions  known  to  me. 

'  In  all  editions  known  to  me  there 
is  a  comma  after  of;  but  there  is  none 
in  the  MS.,  and  the  construction  with- 
out it,  wc  might  be  all  of  happy  Ac.  that 
we  dreamy  is  more  characteristic  than 
the  construction  with  it,  we  might  be 
ail  we  dream  of — happy  ate. 

*  Mind    in   Shelley's   MS., — mtndi 

VOL.  nL 


in  all  editions. 

'  The  word  we  is  omitted  from  the 
MS.     It  is  supplied  in  all  editions. 

^  You  tall  Utopia  is  in  the  MS.  and 
in  the  Potthumout  Poems  ;  and  this  is 
of  course  right,  but  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
collected  editions  we  read  Utopian  I 

"  In  the  MS.  this  line  ends  with 
ste  instead  of  hnovo  ;  but  knovoWm  all 
editionH. 

*  The  word  xchat  is  italicized  in  all 
editions,  but  not  in  the  MS. 

•  80  in  the  MS.,  but  the  in  all  pre- 
vious editions. 
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"  Yet  feel  tlieir^  faith,  religion."    "  My  dear  Mend," 
Said  Maddalo,  "my  judgment  will  not  bend 
"To  your  opinion,  tho'  I  think  you  might 
"  Make  such  a  system  refutation-tight 
"As  far  as  words  go.     I  knew  one  like  you  w 

"Wlio  to  this  city  came  some  months  ago, 
"  With  whom  I  argued  in  this  sort,  and  he 
Is  now  gone  mad, — and  so  he  answered  me, — 
Poor  fellow !  but  if  you  would  like  to  go 
"We'll  visit  him,  and  his  wild  talk  will  shew  » 

"How  vain  are  such  aspiring  theories." 
"  I  hope  to  prove  the  induction  otherwise, 
"  And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory,  still, 
"A^Hiich  seeks  a  'soul  of  goodness*^  in  things  ill, 
"  Or  in  himself  or  others,  has  thus  bowed  ?«5 

"  His  being — there  are  some  by  nature  proud, 
"  Wio  patient  in  all  else  demand  but  this : 
"  To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleness ; 
"  A  nd  being  scorned,  what  wonder  if  they  die 
"  Some  living  death  ?  this  is  not  destiny  *i<» 

"But  man's  own  wilful  iU." 

As  thus  I  spoke  ^ 
Sers^ants  announced  the  gondola,  and  we 
Through  the  fast-falling  rain  and  liigh-wrought  sea 
Sailed  to  the  island  where  the  madhouse  stands. 
We  disembarked.     Tlie  dap  of  tortured  hands,  215 

Fierce  yells  and  bowlings  and  lamentings  keen, 
And  laughter  where  complaint  had  merrier  been. 
Moans,  shrieks,  and  curses,  and  blasj>heming  prayers* 

'  So  in  the  MS.  ;  Imt  in  all  eilitions  tions  known  to  me. 

known  to  mo  this  atauds  in  the  place  *  The  MS.  BU])plies  no  rhyme  here ; 

of  their.  and  I  presume  that  this*  hue  BtaD(U 

^  In  Shelley's  MS.  soid  of  f/ofHttitus  rhymeless    through    Shelley *a    ov«* 

is  in  inverted  coniniaH  ;  but  thi8  ac-  sight. 

knowledgment  of    his  obligation    to  *  This  line  has  never  appeared  in 

Shakespeare,  in  omitted  from  all  edi-  print  till  now  :  it  i»  in  the  MS.,  ami 
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costed  US.     We  climbed  the  oozy  stairs 

o  an  old  court  yard.     I  heard  on  high,  220 

an,  fragments  of  most  touching  melody, 

t  looking  up  saw  not  the  singer  there — 

rough  the  black  bars  in  the  tempestuous  air 

law,  like  weeds  on  a  wrecked  palace  growing, 

Qg  tangled  locks  flung  wildly  forth,  and  flowing,       225 

those  who  on  a  sudden  were  beguiled 
;o  strange  silence,  and  looked  forth  and  smiled 
aring  sweet  sounds. — ^Then  I :  "  Methinks  there  were 
L  cure  of  these  with  patience  and  kind  care, 
f  music  can  thus  move  .  .  .  but  what  is  he  230 

Hiom  we  seek  here  ?"     "  Of  his  sad  history 

know  but  this,"  said  Maddalo,  "he  came 
'0  Venice  a  dejected  man,  and  fame 
aid  he  was  wealthy,  or  he  had  been  so ; 
ome  thought  the  loss  of  fortune  wrought  him  woe; 
lut  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort  23c 

.s  you  do — far^  more  sadly — he  seemed  hurt, 
Iven  as  a  man  with  his  peculiar  wrong, 
b  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong, 
)r  those  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you  240 

n  some  respects  you -know)  which  cany  tlirough 
'he  excellent  impostors  of  this  earth 
Vlien  they  outface  detection — ^lie  had  worth, 
*oor  fellow !  but  a  humourist  in  his  way  " — 
lias,  what  drove  him  mad  ?"     "I  cannot  say  ;  24r. 

L  lady  came  with  him  from  France,  and  when 
he  left  him  and  returned,  he  wandered  then 
ibout  yon  lonely  isles  of  desart  sand 
ill  he  grew  wild — he  liad  no  cash  or  land 


8  one  from  the  tale  of  Shelley's  '  In  all   previous  editions  we  read 

apses.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  but  more  mdiy.     In  the  MS.  the  reacl- 

ive  dropped  out  in  transcription,  ing  is  far  more  sadli/y — a  manifest  im- 

lense  being  complete  without  it.  provemont,  avoiding  the  two  buts. 
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"Bemaining, — the  police  had  brought  him  here —       w 
"Some  fancy  took  him  and  he  would  not  bear 
**  Eemoval ;    so  I  fitted  up  for  him 
"Tliose  rooms  beside  the  sea,  to  please  his  whim, 
"  And  sent  him  bust5  and  books  and  urns  for  flowers 
^  "  AVhicli  had  adorned  liis  life  in  happier  hours,  •» 

"  And  instruments  of  music — you  may  guess 
"A  stranger  could  do  little  more  or  less 
"  For  one  so  gentle  and  unfortunate, 
"  And  those  are  his  sweet  strains  which  charm  the  weight 
"  From  madmen's  chains,  and  make  this  Hell  appear 
"  A  heaven  of  sacred  silence,  hushed  to  hear." —         m 
"  Xay,  this  was  kind  of  you — he  had  .no  claim, 
As  the  world  savs" — ^"Xone — ^but  the  ver\'  same 
"  Which  I  on  all  mankind  were  I  as  he 
"Fallen  to  such  deep  reverse; — his  melody  sb 

"Is  interrupted — now  we  hear  the  din 
"  Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek  again  begin ; 
"Let  us  now  visit  him;   after  this  strain 
"  He  ever  communes  with  himself  again, 
"  And  sees  nor^  hears  not  any."    Having  said  ?:■? 

These  words  we  called  the  keeper,  and  he  led 
To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  sea — 
There  the  poor  \\Tetcli  was  sitting  mournfully 
Xciir  a  piano,  his  pale  fingers  twined 
One  with  tlie  other,  and  the  ooze  and  wind  ^> 

Rushed  thro'  an  open  casement,  and  did  sway 
His  hair,  and  starred  it  with  the  brackish  spray; 
His  head  was  leaning  on  a  music  book. 
And  he  was  muttering,  and  his  lean  limbs  shook; 
His  lips  were  pressed  against  a  folded  leaf  » 

*  This  da«h  occur*  in  the  MS.     Its  the  MS.  we  have  the  double  negatirt 

omiis.sion  from  all  ]>reviouri  e<.lition8  is  of  the   text, — doubtless  a  dehbente 

a  decided  weakening  of  the  nen^^e.  use  of  this  effective  piece  of  (»hedeU 

'  In  all  editions  kno^^'n  to  me  we  grammar. 
rent}  And  tteet  ami  hears  not ;  but  in 
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In  hue  too  beautiful  for  health,  and  grief 

Smiled  in  their  motions  as  they  lay  apart — 

As  one  who  wrought  from  his  own  fervid  heart 

The  eloquence  of  passion,  soon  he  raised^ 

His  sad  meek  face  and  eyes  lustrous  and  glazed  285 

And  spoke — sometimes  as  one  who  wrote  and  thought 

His  words  might  move  some  heart  that  heeded  not 

If  sent  to  distant  lands:  and  then  as  one 

Reproaching  deeds  never  to  be  undone 

With  wondering  self-compassion ;  then  his  speech 

Was  lost  in  grief,  and  then  his  words  came  each 

Unmodulated,  cold,  expressionless;* 

But  that  from  one  jarred  accent  you  might  guess 

It  was  despair  made  them  so  uniform : 

And  all  the  while  the  loud  and  gusty  storm 

Hissed  thro*  the  window,  and  we  stood  behind 

Stealing  liis  accents  from  the  envious  wind 

I'nseen.     I  yet  remember  what  he  said 

Distinctly:    such  impression  his  words  made. 


2U0 


29J 


*  Month  after  month,'  he  cried,  '  to  bear  this  load 
And  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad 
To  drag  life  on,  which  like  a  heavy  chain 
Lengtliens  behind  with  many  a  link  of  pain ! — 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief — 0  not  to  dsxe 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair, 
But  live  and  move,  and  wretched  thing !  smile  on 


801 


305 


The^e  lines  in  the  MS.  are  punc- 
,ted  H»  above,— 8o  as  to  convey  the 
0e  that  the  maniac  raifled  his  face 
I  one  who  wrought,'*  &c. ;  but  in 
3.  Shelley's  editions  of  1824  and 
vanls,  there  is  only  a  comma  after 
rrf,  and  a  colon  after  pa$sion, — 
king  the  itense  that  "  his  lips  were 
Bsed  against  a  folded  leaf,  as  one 
3  wrought,"  Ac  Mr.  Rossetti  inten- 
ds this  i^Tong  sense  by  putting  a 
1-stop  after  pastion.    As  used  by 


Shelley,  the  dash  was  certainly  a  very 
elastic  item  of  punctuation  ;  but  I 
have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  in 
tliis  instance  it  is  used  after  apart  as 
an  eiiuivalent  for  at  least  a  semicolon. 
*  This  variation  is  from  the  MS. 
Hitherto  the  passage  has  been  printed 
thus : 

Uumodulated  aiid  «xi>nM«ioiilt»a, — 

Xo  one  will,  I  think,  question  that  it 
is  infinitely  liner  as  now  printed. 
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As  if  I  never  went  aside  to  groan, 

And  ^veur  tliis  mask  of  falsehood  even  to  those 

AMio  are  most  dear — not  for  my  own  lepose — 

Alas  no  scorn  or  pain  or  hate  could  be  «• 

So  lieavv  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me — 

But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  altered  faces 

Than  needs  must  be,  more  changed  and  cold  embraces. 

More  misery,  disappointment  and  mistrust 

To  own  nje  for  their  father  .  .  .  Woidd  the  dust  ns 

m 

AVere  covered  in  upon  my  body  now ! 

Tliat  tlie  life  ceased  to  toil  within  my  brow ! 

And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  least^  be  fled; 

Let  us  not  fear  such  pain  can  vex  the  dead. 

*  Wliat  Power  deliglits  to  torture  us  ?     I  know        3» 
Tliat  to  nivself  I  do  not  whoUv  owe 

ft.  V 

Wliat  now  I  suffer,  tho'  in  part  I  may. 

Alas  none  strewed  sweet-  Howers  ujwn  the  way 

Where  wandering;  heedlessly,  I  met  pale  Pain 

Mv  sliadow,  wliicli  will  leave  me  not  a<rain —  si 

If  I  have  eiTod,  there  was  no  joy  in  error. 

But  i>ain  and  insult  and  unrest  and  terror; 

I  liave  not  as  some  do,  bouglit  penitence 

With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  oftence, 

For  tlien, — if  love  and  tendeniess  and  tnith  x* 

Had  overlived  hope's  momentary  youth, 

ify  creeil  should  liave  redeemed  me  fmm  repenting, 

But  loatlied  scorn  and  outrage  unrelenting 

Met  love  excited  l»v  far  otlier  seeming 

lentil  the  end  was  gained  ...  as  one  fitnn  dreamhig    » 

Of  sweetest  i)eace,  I  woke,  and  found  my  state 

Such  as  it  is. 

^  The  word  liorc  in  the  MS.  iaiuitt :  -  >^o  in  the  MS.     In  all  |irint«^l  oii 

hnt  it  iri  I'mt  in  all  tNlitiun**  known  to       tionn  wo  niul  frttk  ii.tr  fttrtt. 
uiv. 
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*0  Thou,  my  spirit's  mate 
Wlio,  for  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
"VVouldst  pity  me  from  thy  most  gentle  eyes 
If  this  sad  writing  thou  shouldst  ever  see —  340 

My  secret  groans  must  be  unlieard  by  thee, 
Thou  wouldst  weep  tears  bitter  as  blood  to  know 
Thy  lost  friend's  incommunicable  woe. 

*Ye  few  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weighed 
In  friendsliip,  let  me  not  that  name  degi-ade  345 

By  placing  on  your  hearts  the  secret  load 
Wliich  crushes  mine  to  dust.     There  is  one  road 
To  peace  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye ! 
Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery. 
Yet  tliink  not  tho'  subdued — and  I  may  well  350 

Say  that  I  am  subdued — that  the  fuU^  Hell 
Within  me  would  infect  the  untainted  breast 
Of  sacred  nature  with  its  own  unrest ; 
As  some  perverted  beings  tliink  to  find 
In  scorn  or  hate  a  medicine  for  the  mind  355 

Wliich  scorn  or  hate  have^  wounded — O  how  vain! 
Tlie  dagger  heals  not  but  may  rend  again  .... 
Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 
In  creed  as  in  resolve,  and  what  may  tame 
My  lieart,  must  leave  the  imderstauding  free,  300 

Or  all  woidd  sink  in  tliis  keen  agony  ^ — 
Xor  drealn  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  cry,* 


^  In  the  MS.  the  adjective  here  was 
originally  dttp^  which  is  cancelled  in 
favour  of  ftdl.  It  is  very  plainly 
written,  and  leaves  no  room  for  con- 
sidering Mr.  Rossetti's  suggestion  to 
rearl  foul  for  fvdl. 

'  We  read  hath  for  hart  in  all  edi- 
tions ;  but  hart  is  in  the  MS. ;  and  I 
do  not  think  Shelley  would  have 
altered  it. 

'  In  aU  editions  wu  have  undtr  Uiis 


agony  instead  of  in  this  keen  af/otiy, — 
the  far  finer  reading  of  the  MS. 

*  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  first  three  edi- 
tions (and  doubtless  others)  this  word 
is  eye, — whatever  meaning  may  have 
been  attached  to  that  renduig.  In 
some  of  the  later  e<litions  lie  is 
substituted.  This  was  a  happy  con- 
jecture, as  it  miide  sense  ;  but  the 
wonl  in  the  MS.  is  cryy  making  better 
seurie. 
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Or  with  my  silence  sanction  tyranny. 
Or  seek  a  moment's  shelter  from  my  pain 
In  any  madness  which  the  world  calls  gain, 
Ambition  or  revenge  or  thoughts  as  stem 
As  those  which  make  me  what  t  am,  or  turn 
To  avarice  or  misanthropy  or  lust .... 
Heap  on  me  soon  0  grave,  thy  welcome  dust! 
Till  then  tlie  dungeon  may  demand  its  prey, 
And  Poverty  and  Shame  ^  may  meet  and  say — 
Halting  beside  me  on^  the  public  way — 
That  love-devoted  youth  is  our's — diet's  sit 
Beside  him — ^lie  may  live  some  six  months  yet 
Or  the  red  scaffold,  as  our  country  bends. 
May  ask  some  willing  victim,  or  ye  friends 
May  fall  under  some  sorrow  which  this  heart 
Or  hand  may  share  or  vanquish  or  avert; 
I  am  prepared :   in  truth  with  no  proud  joy 
To  do  or  suff'er  aught,  as  wlien  a  boy 
I  did  devote  to  justice  and  to  love 
My  nature,  worthless  now  !  .  .  . 

*  I  must  remove 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.     Tis  torn  aside! 
0,  pallid  as  Deatli's^  dedicated  bride, 
Thou  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my  side, 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee  ?  at  the  grave's  call 
I  haste,  invited  to  tliy  wedding-ball 
To  greet*  the  ghastly  paramour,  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me . .  .  and  made  the  tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed  .  .  .  but  I  beside  your^  feet 


» 


SsS 


») 


*  Povtrty  and  Shame  have  no  capi- 
talB  in  the  MS. 

^  In  the  MS.  on;  but  in  in  all  edi- 
tions known  to  me. 

^  Death's  haA  no  capital  in  the  MS. 

^  iSo  in  the  MS.,  but  meet  in  all 
prenoufi  editionn,   as    far    as    I   am 


aware. 

*  In  the  MS.  we  read  heti^e  ywr 
feet :  in  all  editions  My  is  printed  in- 
stead of  i/our.  It  is  {>oeftible  that  Mra. 
Shelley  made  the  change  to  assimilite 
the  person  to  the  /Ay  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line,  and  omitted  to  notice  that 
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WiU  lie  and  watch  ye  from  my  winding  sheet — 

Thus  .  .  .  vride  awake  tho'  dead  .  .  .  yet  stay  0  stay ! 

Go  not  so  soon — I  know  not  what  I  say — 

Hear  but  my  reasons  .  .  I  am  mad,  I  fear, 

My  fancy  is  overwrought .  .  thou  art  not  here  .  .  . 

Pale  art  thou,  'tis  most  true  .  .  but  thou  art  gone, 

Tliy  work  is  finished  ...  I  am  left  alone  !^ — 


393 


'Xay,  was  it  I  who  wooed  tliee  to  tliis  breast 
WTiich,  like  a. serpent  thou  envenomest 
As  in  repayment  of  the  warmth  it  lent  ? 
Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thine  own  content  ? 
Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine?     I  thought 
That  thou  wert  she  who  said  "You  kiss  me  not 
Ever,  I  fear  you  do  not  love  me  now" — - 
In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 
Her,  who  would  fain  forget  these  words :   but  they 
Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away. 
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*You  say  that  I  am  proud — that  when  I  speak 
My  lip  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs  wliich  break 
The  spirit  it  expresses  .  .  .  Never  one 
Humbled  liimself  before,  as  I  have  done ! 
Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread 
Turns,  tho'  it  wound  not — then  with  prostrate  head 


410 


ye  was  left  in  the  next  line.  Doubt- 
lees  your  is  right  ;  for  though  he 
speaks  of  the  bridal  bed  as  the  lady's, 
he  could  not  lie  at  her  feet  without 
lying  also  at  those  of  the  "  ghastly 
paramour." 

'  The  asterisks  which  occur  in 
other  editions  here  and  in  several 
other  places,  Mr.  Roesetti  sees  fit  to 
drop,  with  the  remark  that  "  they  sug- 
gest that  the  poem  is  fragmentary"  ; 


but  surely  they  are  meant  to  indicate 
the  places  where  the  madman's  "speech 
was  lost  in  grief"  (lines  290-1).  At 
all  events,  they  are  very  clearly  and 
carefully  inserted  in  Shelley's  MS.  in 
all  the  places  in  which  I  Lnve  given 
them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  that  was  the  MS.  sent  to  Leigh 
Hunt  for  Mr.  Oilier  with  instructions 
to  print  the  poem  exactly  as  there 
written. 
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Sinks  in  tlie  dust  and  wiitlies  like  me — and  dies?^ 
Xo :  wears  a  living  death  of  agonies ! 
As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  grass 
Mark  the  eternal  periods,  his*  pangs  pass 
Slow,  ever-moving, — making  moments  be 
As  mine  seem — each  an  immortality! 


iU 


*  That  you  had  never  seen  me — never  heard 
My  voice,  and  more  than  all  had  ne'er  endured 
The  deep  pollution  of  my  loathed  embrace — 
That  your  eyes  ne'er  had  lied  love  in  my  &ce — 
That,  like  some  maniac  monk,  I  had  torn  out 
The  nerves  of  manhood  by  their  bleeding  root 
With  mine  own  quivermg  fingers,  so  that  ne'er 
Our  hearts  had  for  a  moment  mingled  there 
To  disunite  in  horror — these  were  not 
With  thee,  like  some  suppressed  and  liideous  thouglit 
Which  flits  athwart  our  musings,  but  can  find 
No  rest  within  a  pure  and  gentle  mind  .  .  . 
Tliou  sealeJst  them  with  many  a  bare  broad  word 
And  searedst  my  memory  o'er  them, — for  I  heard 
And  can  forget  not  ....  they  were  ministered 
One  after  one,  those  curses.     Mix  them  up 
Like  self-destroying  poisons  in  one  cup, 
And  thcv  will  make  one  blessinj'  which  thou  ne'er 
Didst  injpreoate  for,  on  me, — death. ^ 


tit 


IS 


o) 
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*  There  is  a  note  of  intorrogiition 
here  in  the  MS.  In  all  previiniH  edi- 
tions known  to  me  there  in  a  colon 
in«*tea<.L 

-  In  all  editions  we  read  its  instead 
of  ///>,  which  irt  the  w«)rd  in  the  MS. 

'  Thi«  imi>ortimt  piujsage  from  line 
4  20  to  luic  438  ha8  never  till  now  been 


given  in  the  fuU  force  of  its  ghastUneae. 
I  now  give  it  with  the  exact  |Hmctui* 
tion  of  the  MS. ;  and  it  becomes  pe^ 
fectly  cli>ar  that  these  Beveral  dnadfol 
aapimtions  wore  the  "curses"  adminis- 
teretl  bytheliuly.  Heretofore  the  inser- 
tion of  a  Hcriesof  notes  of  exdanuitioii, 
so  as  to  break  the  B|)eech  up  into  tnde 
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'  It  were 
A  cruel  punishment  for  one  most  cruel 
If  such  can  love,  to  make  that  love  the  fuel  440 

Of  the  mind's  hell;  hate,  scorn,  remorse,  despair: 
But  vu — whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear  might  wear 
As  water-drops  the  sandy  fountain-stone, 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and  could  moan 
For  woes  wliich  others  hear  not,  and  could  see  445 

Tlie  absent  with  the  glance^  of  phantasy. 
And  with*  the  poor  and  trampled  sit  and  weep. 
Following  the  captive  to  his  dungeon  deep; 
Me — who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  whicli  do  creep 
The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  tliis  earth,  450 

And  was  to  thee  the  flame  upon  thy  liearth, 
WTien  all  beside  was  cold — ^that  thou  on  me 
Shouldst  rain  these  plagues  of  blistering  agony — 
Such  curses  are  from  lips  once  eloquent 
With  love's  too  partial  praise — ^let  none  relent  455 

Who  intend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  example  for  the  same 
They  seek  ...  for  thou  on  me  lookedst  so,  and  so — 
And  didst  speak  thus .  .  and  thus  ...  I  live  to  sliew 
How  much  men  bear  and  die  not ! 


*Tliou  wilt  tell 
With  the  grimace  of  hate  liow  liorrible 


400 


ident  exclamatory  phrases,  ha^  left 
loubtful  whether  the  maniac  were 

expressing  all  these  wishes  on  his 
1  account,  at  the  time  of  utterance. 
eed,  I   presume  Mr.  Kossetti  was 

even  doubtful ;  for  he  says  "  the 
text  does  not  supply  any  true 
ecedcnt to Metf  [inline  428].  W'eare 
arently  to  understand  the  antece- 
t  *  thoughts  of  love/  *  the  ira- 
les  of  passion/  or  the  like."  This 
ht  be  so,  with  the  old  punctuation ; 


but  with  Shelley's  own,  the  meaning 
is  "  these  thoughts  [the  thoughts 
described  in  the  preceding  eight  lines] 
were  not  with  thee  like  some  sup- 
pressed and  hideous  thought." 

*  So  in  the  MS.,  but  misprinted 
glass  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  and  Mr. 
Kossetti's  editions. 

'  In  all  e<Htions  known  to  me  we 
read  near  instead  of  with,  which  is  the 
word  in  the  MS. 
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It  was  to  meet  my  love  wlien  thine  grew  less; 

TIiou  wilt  admire  how  I  could  e'er  address 

Such  features  to  lovers  work  .  . .  this  taunt,  tho'  true, 

(For  indeed  nature  nor  in  form  nor  hue  m 

Bestowed  on  me  her  choicest  workmanship) 

Shall  not  be  tliy  defence  ...  for  since  thy  lip  ^ 

Met   mine  first,  years  long  past,  since  thine  eye  kindled 

With  soft  lire  under  mine,  I  hare  not  dwindled 

Nor  changed  in  mind  or  body,  or  in  aught  «• 

But  as  love  changes  what  it  loveth  not 

After  long  years  and  many  trials. 

'How  vain 
Are  words !     I  thought  never  to  speak  again. 
Not  even  in  secret, — not  to  my  own  Iieart — 
But  from  my  lips  the  unwilling  accents  start,  a 

And  from  my  pen  the  words  flow  as  I  write. 
Dazzling  my  eyes  with  scalding  tears  .  .  .  my  sight 
Is  dim  to  see  that  chaiuctered  in  vain 
On  this  unfeeling  leaf  whicli  burns  the  brain 
And  eats  into  it.  .  .  blotting  all  things  fair  ^^ 

And  wise  and  good  which  time  had  written  there. 

*  Those  who  inflict  must  suffer,  for  they  see 
The  work  of  their  own  hearts  and  tliis^  must  be 
Our  chastisement  or  recompense — 0  child ! 
I  would  that  thine  were  like  to  be  more  mild  ^^ 

For  both  our  wretched  siikes.  .  .  for  thine  the  most 
AVho  feelest  alieadv  all  that  thou  hast  lost 
Without  the  i)0wer  to  wish  it  thine  again; 
And  as  slow  years  pass,  a  funereal  train 


»  In  Mrs.  SheUey'rt  e<litiuu.s  of  1824  -  The  won!  here  ia  thit  in  the  MS., 

and  1839  life  Is  misprinted  fur  lip;  l)ut    that    in    adl    previous    eiUtioni 

)jut  ///),  which  ii*  the  wor<l  in  the  MS.,  known  to  me. 
oociini  in  some  of  the  later  editioni^. 
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Each  with  the  ghost  of  some  lost^  hope  or  friend 
Following  it  like  its  shadow,  wilt  thou  bend 
Xo  thought  on  my  dead  memory  ? 


490 


*  Alas,  love ! 
Fear  me  not .  .  .  against  thee  I  would ^  not  move 
A  finger  in  despite.     Do  I  not  live 
That  thou  mayst  have  less  bitter  cause  to  grieve  ?        i9s 
I  give  thee  tears  for  scorn  and  love  for  hate ; 
And  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desolate 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  tramplest,  I  refrain 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medicines  all  pain. 
Tlien,  when  thou  speakest  of  me,  never  say  soo 

He  could  forgive  not.     Here  I  cast  away 
All  human  passions,  all  revenge,  all  pride; 
I  think,  speak,  act  no  ill ;   I  do  but  liide 
Under  these  words  like  embers,  every  spark 
Of  that  which  has  consumed  me — quick  and  dark        sos 
The  grave  is  yawning  ...  as  its  roof  shall  cover 
Mv  liml)S  with  dust  and  worms  under  and  over 
So  let  Oblivion  hide  tliis  grief .  .  .  the  air 
Closes  upon  my  accents,  as  despair 
Upon  my  heart — ^let  death  upon  despair  !'^  510 

He  ceased,  and  overcome  leant  back  awhile, 
Then  rising,  with  a  melancholy  smile 
Went  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  down,  and  slept 
A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  his  dreams  he  wept 


^  In  the  MS.  the  original  word  waa 
dead  :  hut  lo$t  is  written  over  it. 

'  In  all  previous  editions  this  line 
has  lacked  a  syllable  through  the  con- 
traction of  /  irould  into  Id.  In  the 
MS.  the  word  wfmld  is  abbreviated 
according  to  Shelley's  frequent  prac- 
tice of  writing  vfd.  for  xcovld  and  cd, 
for  could.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  line  318. 


'  So  in  the  MS.  and  in  the  Ponthu- 
mous  Poems;  but  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions  of  1839  and  onwards  we  read 
my  care  instead  of  dfsf^air.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  i{<>»*8etti  that  this  has 
"rather  a  make-rhyme  sound,"  and 
should  be  very  slow  to  think  it  had 
any  better  authority  than  that  of 
some  one  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  advisers. 
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And  muttered  some  familiar  name,  and  we 

Wept  without  shame  in  his  society. 

I  think  I  never  was  impressed  so  much ; 

Tlie  man  who  were  not,*  must  liave  lacked  a  touch 

Of  human  nature  .  . .  then  we  lingereil  not, 

Although  our  argument  was  quite  forgot,  » 

But  calling  the  attendants,  went  to  dine 

At  JIaddalo's ;  yet  neither  cheer  nor  wine 

Could  give  us  spirits,  for  we  talked  of  him 

And  nothing  else,  till  dayliglit  made  stars  dim; 

And  we  agreed  his*  was  some  dreadful  iU  » 

Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable, 

By  a  dear  friend;   some  deadly  change  in  love 

Of  one  vowed  deeply  which  lie  dreamed  not  of; 

For  whose  sake  lie,  it  seemed,  had  fixed  a  blot 

Of  falsehood  on^  his  mind  which  flourished  not  '^' 

But  in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth, 

Aiid  having  stamped  this  canker  on  his  youth 

She  had  abandoned  him — and  how  much  more 

Might  be  his  woe,  we  guessed  not — he  had  store 

Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  miess  '^ 

From  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentleness ; 

These  were  now*  lost  ...  it  were  a  grief  indeed 

If  he  had  clianged  one  unsustaining  reed 

For  all  that  such  a  man  might  else  adorn. 

The  colours  of  his  mind  seemed  vet  unworn ;  .=*' 

For  the  wild  lan«j:ua'^'e  of  his  jjrief  was  hitrh. 

Such  .;.^  in  measure  were  called  i>oetry, 

And  I  remember  one  remark  which  then 

iladdalo  made.     He  said :  "  Most  wretched  men 

*  In  the  Posthumous  Pimm  this  was       I  am  aoqiiaiutecl. 

]»rinUfl   aon.nlmg    to    the    MS.    as  ^  In  aU  prf\'iou8  editions  the  prejv>- 

uIma'o,  but  in  tlie  t><litions  of  1839  we  pition  here  is  in  :  it  is  on  in  the  MS. 

reiul  tht  man,  \rho  iraa  m>t.  *  In   the  MS.,  tmr  note:  in  all  pre- 

*  So  in  tlie  MS.  Imt  it  instea<l  of  vioua  editions  «««•  »rcrr. 
fits  in  rU  previous  etlitions  with  whic-h 
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Are  cradled  into  jwetry  by  wrong,  545 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man 
I,  from  this  moment,  shoidd  have  formed  some  plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice, — for  to  me 
It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea ;  sso 

And  then,  the  town  is  silent — one  may  write 
Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  niglit,. 
Having  the  little  brazen  lamp  alight. 
Unseen,  uninterrupted ;   books  are  there, 
Pictures,  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fair  555 

A\Tiich  were  twin-bom  with  poetry,  and  all 
We  seek  in  towns,  with  little  to  recall 
Eegrets^  for  the  green  country.     I  miglit  sit 
In  Maddalo's  great  palace,  and  his  wit 
And  subtle  talk  would  cheer  the  winter  night  seo 

And  make  me  know  myself,  and  the  firelight 
Would  flash  upon  our  faces,  till  the  day 
Miglit  dawn  and  make  me  wonder  at  my  stay : 
But  I  had  friends  in  London  too :   the  chief 
Attraction  here,  was  that  I  sought  relief  565 

From  the  deep  tendemcBS  that  maniac  wrought 
Witliin  me — 'twas  perhaps  an  idle  thought — 
But  I  imagined  that  if  day  by  day 
I  watched  Iiim,  and  but^  seldom  went  away. 
And  studied  all  the  beatings  of  his  heart  570 

Witli  zeal,  as  men  study  some  stubborn  art 
For  their  own  good,  and  could  by  patience  find 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  lus  mind, 
I  might  reclaim  him  from  this^  dark  estate : 

^  In  aU  previous  editions,  Regret ;  word  hut.     Mr.  Rossetti  got  over  the 

>ut  the  word  is  plural  in  the  MS.  difficulty  of  the  missing  syllable  by 

*  Here  again  the  MS.   restores  the  accenting  the  ed  of  watched. 

oet  |jerfecUon  of  the  work.     Hitherto  .'  In    previous    editions  the  word 

he  line  has  halteii  for  want  of  the  here  is  hit ;  but  I  believe  the  word  in 
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In  friendships  I  had  been  most  fortunate —  v. 

Yet  never  saw  I  one  whom  I  would  call 
More  willingly  my  friend;  and  this  was  all 
Accomi)lislied  not ;  such  dreams  of  baseless  good 
Oft  come  and  go  in  crowds  and  solitude 
And  It.n^e  no  trace — ^l)ut  what  I  now  designed  « 

ilade  for  long  years  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  following  morning  urged  by  my  affairs 
I  left  bright  Venice. 

After  many  years 
And  many  changes^  I  returned;  the  name 
Of  Venice,  and  it's  aspect  was  the  same ;  » 

But  Aladdalo  was  travelling  far  away 
Among  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
His  dog  was  dead.     His  child  had  now  become 
A  woman ;  such  as  it  has  been  mv  doom 
To  meet  witli  few,  a  wonder  of  this  eartli  s 

Wiere  there  is  little  of  transcendant  worth, 
Like  one  of  Shakespeare's  women:  kindly  she, 
And  with  a  manner  bevond  courtesv, 
Eeoeived  Iier  father's  friend ;  and  when  I  asked 
Of  the  lorn  maniac,  she  her  memorv  tasked 
^Vnd  told  as  she  had  lieard  the  mournful  tale. 
*'Tliat  tlie  poor  sufferer's  health  began  to  fail 
"  Two  years  from  my  departure,  but  that  then 
"  The  ladv  who  had  left  him,  came  ajijain. 
"  Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  Init  slie  now 
"  Looked  meek — perhaj)s  remorse  had  brought  her  lo^ 
"  Her  coming  made  him  l)etter,  and  they  stayt^d 
"Together  at  my  father's — for  I  played 


the  MS.  to  Ik?  meant  for  thut.     It  is  is  imperfectly  written  id  either  a 

the  only  word  in  the  wht>le  MS.  alxmt  *  In  the  MS.  the  original  word 

which  there  i«  any  doubt  :  it  might  waa  <rrT7i(/m/i</#,  which  is  cancelled 

]>OM<ihly  be  either  hU  or  this  ;  but  it  the  word  chnnyet  is  Di-ritten  abov 
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remember  with  the  lady's  shawl — 
ght  be  six  years  old — but  after  all  co5 

eft  him" . . .  "Why,  her  heart  must  liave  been  tougli  : 

did  it  end  ?"     "  And  was  not  this  enough  ? 
'  met — they  parted  " — "  Child,  is  there  no  more  V 
jthing  within  that  interval  wliich  bore 
stamp  of  why  they  parted,  how  they  met :  eio 

if  thine  aged  eyes  disdain  to  wet 
e  wrinkled  cheeks  with  youth's  remembered  tears, 
me  no  more,  but  let  the  silent  years 
losed  and  cered  over  their  memory 
•"on  mute  marble  where  their  corpses  lie."  eis 

d  and  questioned  still,  she  told  me  how 
ippened — but  the  cold  world  shall  not  know. 

B  MS.  BtU  stood  originally  in  this  place  :  Tet  is  written  over  it. 
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CANCELLED  PASSAGES  OF  JULIAN  AND 

ILADDALO. 

What  thiiik  you  the  dead  are  ? 

Why,  dust  and  day, 
What  should  they  be  ? 

Tis  the  last  hour  of  day. 
Look  on  the  west,  how  beautiful  it  is 
Vaulted  with  radiant  rapours!    The  deep  bliss 
Of  that  unutterable  liglit  has  made 
The  edges  of  that  cloud  fade 

Into  a  hue,  like  some  harmonious  thought. 
Wasting  itself  on  that  which  it  liad  wrought. 
Till  it  dies  and  between 

The  light  hues  of  the  tender,  pure,  serene, 
And  infinite  tranquility  of  heaven. 
Aye,  beautiful !   but  when  not .... 

****** 

Perhaps  the  only  comfort  which  remains 
Is  the  unheeded  clanking  of  my  chains. 
The  which  I  make,  and  call  it  melodv. 

(Garxett's  Reliet  of  ShtUeyt  pp.  78  and  79.) 
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&c. 
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[In  addition  to  the  Fragment  of  Pnnee  Athantue  there  was  a  selectioo  of 
smaller  poems  which  SheUey  meant  to  have  published  wi^  Julian  mtd 
Madd(do,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oilier,  dated  "Pisa,  November  10th,  1820," 
printed  in  the  Shelley  MemoriaU  (pp.  139  and  140),  he  says :  "I  send  some 
poems  to  be  added  to  the  pamphlet  of  Julian  and  Maddalo,  I  think  yoa 
have  some  other  smaller  poems  belonging  to  that  collection  ....  The  Juliat^ 
and  MaddalOj  and  the  accomi>anying  poems,  are  all  my  saddest  rersei 
raked  up  into  one  heap.  I  mean  to  mingle  more  smiles  with  my  tears  in 
future."  These  remarks  may  not  afford  a  sufficient  key  to  the  poems  which 
were  intended ;  but  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  selecting  from  the  Potthumom 
Poems  all  the  saddest  l^-rics  written  before  the  end  of  1820  and  not  published 
till  they  appeared  in  that  volume  in  1824.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Shelley  recovered  from  Mr.  Oilier  a  quantity  of  MSS.  for  the  purpose* 
of  that  volume  (eventually  issued  by  John  and  Henry  L.  Hunt);  and  it 
is  but  natural  to  assume  that  the  l^Tics  for  the  Julian  and  Afaddalo  ooUectioa 
were  among  them.  I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility  in  the  selection  whidi, 
on  these  data,  I  have  made  from  the  PosthumouM  PoenUf  and  placed  after 
Prince  Athanase  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  arrangement  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  Shelley's  intention. — H.  B.  F.] 
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A  FRAGMENT. 


PART  I. 

There  was  a  youth,  who,  as  with  toil  and  travel. 
Had  grown  quite  weak  and  grey  before  his  time; 
Nor  any  could  the  restless  griefs  iinravel 

Which  burned  within  him,  withering  up  his  prime 
And  goading  him,  like  fiends,  from  land  to  land.  5 

Not  his  tlie  load  of  any  secret  crime. 

For  nought  of  ill  his  heart  could  imderstand. 
But  pity  and  wild  sorrow  for  the  same; — 
Not  his  the  thirst  for  glory  or  command 

BafSed  with  blast  of  hope-consuming  shame ;  10 

Nor  evil  joys  which  fire  the  vulgar  breast 
And  quench  in  speedy  smoke  its  feeble  flame, 

Had  left  within  his  soul  their  dark  unrest: 

Nor  what  religion  fables  of  the  grave 

Feared  he, — Philosophy's  accepted  guest.  15 

^  Mrs.  SheUey  places  thifl  fragment  m(m8  Poems, — and   "  Marlow,  1817,'* 

among  poems  written  in  1S17.     The  at  the  end  of  the  Fragments  of  Part 

date  '*  December,  1817/'  was  printed  II. 
at  the  end  of  Part  I.  in  the  Posthu' 
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For  none  than  he  a  purer  heart  could  have, 

Or  tliat  loved  good  more  for  itself  alone; 

Of  nought  in  heaven  or  earth  was  he  the  slave. 

AVliat  sorrow  strange,*  and  shadowy,  and  unknown. 
Sent  him,  a  liopeless  wanderer,  through  mankind  ? —     » 
If  with  a  human  sadness  he  did  groan. 

He  had  a  gentle  yet  aspiring  mind; 
Just,  innocent,  with  varied  learning  fed, 
And  such  a  glorious  consolation  find 

In  others'  joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead:  25 

He  loved,  and  laboured  for  his  kind  in  grief. 
And  yet,  unlike  all  otliers,  it  is  said. 

That  from  sucli  toil  he  never  foimd  relief; 

Although  a  child  of  fortune  and  of  power. 

Of  an  ancestml  name  the  orphan  chiefs  *> 

His  soul  had  wedded  wisdom,  and  her  dower 
Is  love  and  justice,  clothed  in  which  he  sate 
Apart  from  men,  as  in  a  lonely  tower, 

Pitvinj'  the  tumult  of  theii*  dark  estate — 


Yet  even  in  youth  did  he  not  e*er  abuse  3:. 

The  strength  of  wealth  or  thought,  to  consecrate 

Those  false  opinions  which  tlie  harsh  rich  use 
To  blind  the  world  they  famish  for  tlieir  pride ; 
i^OY  did  he  hold  from  any  man  his  dues, 

^  In    the    Posthumova    Poems    the  comma    placed    at    rAw/.      I    think 

adjective    here    m    dap :   strange    is  Uuh  emendation,  which  Mr.  Rossetti 

given  in  the  collecte*!  e<.litioni».  adopts,  is  wrong.     The  antitheeij>  be- 

'  In  the  Posthumous  Potms  the  full-  tween  wwdfh  and  work  is  natural. — 

Htop  in  here  ;  but  in  the  later  etlitions  that    lietween    wealth    and   wimloin 

it   is   nhifted    back    to   rtliffy   an<l   a  stmineil  to  the  la^t  degree. 
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But  like  a  steward  in  honest  dealings  tried  40 

With  those  who  toiled  and  wept,  the  poor  and  wise, 
His  riches  and  his  cares  he  did  divide. 

Fearless  he  was,  and  scorning  all  disguise, 

What  he  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start, 

He  spoke  witli  mild  yet  unaverted  eyes ;  45 

Liberal  he  was  of  soul,  and  frank  of  heart, 
And  to  his  many  friends — all  loved  him  well — 
Whatever  he  knew  or  felt  he  would  impart. 

If  words  he  found  those  inmost  thoughts  to  tell ; 

If  not,  he  smiled  or  wept;   and  his  weak  foes  so 

He  neither  spumed  nor  hated,  though  with  fell 

And  mortal  hate  their  thousand  voices  rose, 
They  past  like  aimless  arrows  from  his  ear — 
Nor  did  his  lieart  or  mind  its  portal  close 

To  those,  or  them,  or  any  whom  life's  sphere  w 

May  comprehend  within  its  wide  array. 
What  sadness  made  that  vernal  spirit  sere  ? 

He  knew  not.     Though  Ids  life,  day  after  day. 

Was  failing  like  an  unreplenislied  stream, 

Though  in  his  eyes  a  cloud  and  burthen  lay,  co 

Through  which  liis  soul,  like  Vesper's  serene  beam 
Piercing  the  chasms  of  ever  rising  clouds, 
Slione,  softly  burning ;   though  his  lips  did  seem 

Like  reeds  which  quiver  in  impetuous  floods ; 

And  through  his  sleep,  and  o'er  each  waking  liour,        «5 

Thoughts  after  thoughts,  unresting  multitudes, 
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Were  driven  within  him,  by  some  secwt  power, 
AVhich  bade  them  blaze,  and  live,  and  roll  afer. 
Like  lights  and  sounds,  from  haunted  tower  to  tower 

O'er  castled  mountains  borne,  when  tempest's  war        :• 

Is  levied  by  the  night-contending  winds. 

And  the  pale  dalesmen  watch  with  eager  ear; — 

Tliough  such  were  in  his  spirit,  as  the  fiends 

Wliich  wake  and  feed  on  overliving  woe, — 

AVliat  was  this  grief,  which  ne'er  in  other  minds  rs 

A  mirror  found, — ^lie  knew  not — ^none  could  know; 
But  on  whoe'er  might  question  him  he  turned 
Tlie  light  of  his  frank  eyes,  as  if  to  show, 

Ho  knew  not  of  the  grief  within  that  burned, 

But  asked  forbearance  with  a  mournful  look ;  » 

Or  spoke  in  words  from  which  none  ever  learned 

The  cause  of  his  disquietude ;  or  shook 

With  spasms  of  silent  passion;  or  turned  pale: 

So  that  his  friends  soon  rarely  undertook 

To  stir  his  secret  pain  without  avail ; —  « 

For  all  who  knew  and  loved  liim  then  perceived 
That  there  was  drawn  an  adamantine  veil 

Between  liis  heart  and  mind, — ^both  unrelieved 

Wrought  in  his  brain  and  bosom  separate  strife. 

Some  said  that  he  was  mad,  otliers  believed  » 

Tliat  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  this,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell ; 

And  others  said  tliat  such  mysterious  gi'ief 
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From  God*s  displeasure,  like  a  darkness,  fell 

On  souls  like  his  wliich  owned  no  liigher  law  95 

Than  love;  love  calm,  steadfast,  invincible 

By  mortal  fear  or  supernatural  awe; 

And  others, — "  "lis  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

Which  the  veiled  eye  of  memory  never  saw  99 

"But  through  the  soul's  abyss,  like  some  dark  stream 
Through  shattered  mines  and  caverns  underground 
EoUs,  shaking  its  foundations;  and  no  beam 

"  Of  joy  may  nse^  but  it  is  quenched  and  drowned 

In  the  dim  whirlpools  of  tliis  dream  obscure. 

Soon  its  exhausted  waters  will  have  foimd  105 

"  A  lair  of  rest  beneath  thy  spirit  pure, 
0  Athanase! — in  one  so  good  and  great. 
Evil  or  tumult  cannot  long  endure." 

So  spake  they:   idly  of  another's  state 

Babbling  vain  words  and  fond  philosophy;  no 

This  was  their  consolation ;   such  debate 

Men  held  with  one  another;   nor  did  he 
Like  one  who  labours  with  a  human  woe 
Decline  this  talk:   as  if  its  theme  might  be 

Another,  not  himself,  he  to  and  fro  115 

Questioned  and  canvassed  it  with  subtlest  wit. 

And  none  but  those  who  loved  him  best  could  know 

Tliat  which  he  knew  not,  how  it  galled  and  bit 

His  weary  mind,  this  converse  vain  and  cold ; 

For  like  an  eyeless  night-mare  grief  did  sit  lao 
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Upou  his  being;  a  snake  which  fold  hj  fold 
Pressed  out  the  life  of  life,  a  clinging  fiend 
Wliich  clenched  him  if  he  stirred  with  deadlier  hold;— 
And  so  his  grief  remained — ^let  it  remain — ^untold.  ^ 


l^ART  II. 

FRAGMENT  I. 

I*KixcE  Athanase  had  one  beloved  friend,* 

An  old,  old  man,  with  hair  of  silver  wliite. 

And  lips  where  heavenly  smiles  would  liang  and  blend 

With  his  wise  words ;   and  eves  whose  arrowy  Ik'bt 
Shone  like  the  rettex  of  a  thousand  minds.  ^ 

He  was  the  last  whom  superstition's  blight 

Had  spared  in  Gi-eece — the  blight  that  cramps  and  bliuds.— 

And  in  his  olive  bower  at  CEnoe 

Had  sate  from  earliest  youtli.     Like  one  who  finds 

A  fertile  island  in  the  barren  sea,  i> 

One  mariner  who  has  survived  his  mates 
Many  a  drear  montli  in  a  great  ship — so  he 

"With  soul-sustaining  songs, — and  sweet  debates 

Of  ancient  lore,  there  fed  his  lonely  being: — 

"  Tlie  mind  becomes  that  whicli  it  contemplates," —      ij 

*  The  Author  wai*  jnirsiiing  a  fuller  (leveloi»ment  of  the  ideal  character  of 
Athitiuu?e,  >vhen  it  ntruck  him  that  in  au  attempt  at  extreme  refinement  ami 
un)il\>i8,  his  conceptions  might  be  l^etraj-ecl  into  the  assuming  a  mwbid 
character.  The  reiwler  will  judge  whether  he  id  a  loser  or  gainer  by  this 
<litference.— [Shklley's  Note.] 

-  Said   by  Mrs.  Shelley   to  be  in-       original  of  the  hermit  iu  Laon  and 
tended  for  Dr.  Lind,  Shelley's  friend       Cythna. 
at  Eton,  who  is  also  stated  to  lie  the 
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And  thus  Zonoras,  by  forever  seeing 

Their  bright  creations,  grew  like  wisest  men; 

And  when  lie  heard  the  crash  of  nations  fleeing 

A  bloodier  power  than  ruled  thy  ruins  then, 

0  sacred  Hellas !   many  weary  years  20 

He  wandered,  till  the  path  of  Laian's  glen 

Was  grass-grown — and  the  unremembered  tears 
Were  dry  in  Laian  for  their  honoured  chief, 
AMio  fell  in  Byzant,  pierced  by  Moslem  spears: — 

And  as  the  lady  looked  with  faithful  grief  25 

From  her  high  lattice  o'er  the  nigged  path, 
Wiere  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil,  with  brief 

And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of  death 

Struck  body  and  soul  as  with  a  mortal  bliglit. 

She  saw  beneath  the  chesnuts,  far  beneath,  30 

An  old  man  toiling  up,  a  weary  wight ; 

And  soon  within  her  hospitable  hall 

She  saw  his  white  hairs  glittering  in  the  light 

Of  tlie  wood  fire,  and  round  his  shoulders  fall ; 

And  his  wan  visage  and  his  witliered  mien  ss 

Yet  calm  and  gentle  and  majestical. 

And  Athanase,  her  child,  who  must  have  been 
Then  three  years  old,  sate  opposite  and  gazed 
In  patient  silence. 
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FRAGMENT  IL 

Such  was  Zonoras;  and  as  daylight  finds 
One^  amaranth  glittering  on  the  path  of  frost, 
Wlien  autumn  nights  have  nipt  all  weaker  kinds. 

Thus  through  2  his  age,  dark,  cold,  and  tempest-tost, 
Shone  truth  upon  Zonoras;  and  he  filled  '» 

From  fountains  pure,  nigh  overgrown  and  lost. 

The  spirit  of  Prince  Athanase,  a  chOd, 
With  soul-sustaining  songs  of  ancient  lore 
And  philosophic  wisdom,  clear  and  mild. 

And  sweet  and  subtle  talk  thev^  evermore,  w 

The  pupil  and  the  master  sliared;  imtil, 
Sharing  tliat^  undiminishable  store, 

The  youth,  as  sliadows  on  a  grassy  liill 

Outrun  the  winds  tliat  cliase  them,  soon  outran 

His  teacher,  and  did  teach  with  native  skill  » 

Strange  truths  and  new  to  that  experienced  man; 
Still  they  were  friends,  as  few  have  ever  been 
Wlio  mark  the  extremes  of  life's  discordant  span. 

So^  in  the  caverns  of  the  forest  green. 

Or  by  the  rocks  of  eclioing  ocean  hoar,  » 

Zonoras  and  Prince  Athanase  were  seen 


'  Intlic  Posthumous  Pocniif,  An;  but  they;  but  I  stroDgly  suspect  tkej/^ 

One  in  the  c<jllectod  editions.  the  right  reading. 

^  In  the  collected  editions,  through:  *  So  in  the  collected  editions  ;  but 

in  the  Posthumous  Poems,  hnd.  the  in  the  Posthumous  Poems. 

'  So  in  the  Posthumout  Poems ;  in  ^  And  in  the  Posthumous  PoevMj— 

Mra.  Shelley's  other  editions,  and  in  iSo  in  later  editions. 
Mr.  Rosdetti*8,  now  in  substitutetl  for 
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Bv  summer  woodmen;  and  when  winter's  roar 
Sounded  o*er  earth  and  sea  its  blast  of  war, 
The  Balearic  fisher,  driven  from  shore, 

Hanging  upon  the  peakfed  wave  afar,  25 

Then  saw  their  lamp  from  Laian's  turret  gleam, 
Piercing  the  stormy  darkness  like  a  star, 

'WTiich  pours  beyond  the  sea  one  steadfast  beam, 

"Whilst  all  the  constellations  of  the  sky 

Seemed  reeling  through  the  storm.     They  did  but  seem — 

For,  lo !  the  wintry  clouds  are  all  gone  by,  31 

And  bright  Arcturus  through  yon  pines  is  glowing, 
And  far  o'er  southern  waves,  immovably 

Belted  Orion  hangs — ^warm  light  is  flowing 

From  the  young  moon  into  the  sunset's  chasm. —  S5 

"0,  summer  eve!^  with  power  divine,  bestowing 

''On  thine  own  bird  the  sweet  enthusiasm 
"WTiich  overflows  in  notes  of  liquid  gladness. 
Filling  the  sky  like  light!  How  many  a  spasm 

"  Of  fevered  brains,  oppressed  with  grief  and  madness. 
Were  lulled  by  thee,  delightful  nightingale!  41 

And  these  soft  waves,  murmuring  a  gentle  sadness, 

"  And  the  far  sighings  of  yon  piny  dale 

Made  vocal  by  some  wind,  we  feel  not  here, — 

I  bear  alone  what  nothing  may  avail  4.", 

'  In  the  Potthumoui  Pocmty  night ;  in  later  editions,  tvt. 
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"To  lighten — a  strange  load!" — 'So  human  ear 
Heard  this  lament;  but  o'er  the  visage  wan 
Of  Athanase,  a  ruffling  atmosphere 

Of  dark  emotion,  a  swift  shadow  ran. 

Like  wind  upon  some  forest-bosomed  lake,  » 

Glassy  and  dark — And  that  di^^ne  old  man 

Beheld  his  mystic  friend's  wliole  being  shake, 
Even  wliere  its  inmost  depths  were  gloomiest — 
And  with  a  calm  and  measured  voice  be  spake, 

And  ydth.  a  soft  and  equal  pressure,  prest  is 

Tliat  cold  lean  hand : — "  Dost  thou  remember  yet 
AMien  the  curved  moon  then  lingering  in  the  west 

"  Paused  in  yon  waves  her  mighty  horns  to  wet, 
How  in  those  beams  we  walked,  lialf  resting  on  the  sea  ? 
Tis  just  one  year — sure  thou  dost  not  forget —  <"'> 

"  Then  Plato's  words  of  liglit  in  thee  and  me 
Lingered  like  moonlight  in  the  moonless  east, 
For  we  had  just  then  read — thv  memorv 

"  Is  faithful  now — tlie  storv  of  tlie  feast ;  « 

And  Agathon  and  Diotima  seemed 

From  death  and  dark  forgetfulness  released. 


FRA(JMEXT   III. 


'TwAS  at  the  season  when  the  Earth  upsprings 
From  slumber,  as  a  sphered  angel's  child. 
Shadowing  its  eyes  with  green  and  golden  wings, 
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Stands  up  before  its  mother  bright  and  mild, 

Of  whose  soft  voice  the  air  expectant  seems —  5 

So  stood  before  the  sun,  which  shone  and  smiled 

To  see  it  rise  thus  joyous  from  its  dreams. 

The  fresh  and  radiant  Earth.     The  lioary  grove 

Waxed  green — ^and  flowers  burst  forth  like  starry  beams ; — 

The  grass  in  the  warm  sun  did  start  and  move,  10 

And  sea-buds  burst  beneath^  the  waves  serene : — 
How  many  a  one,  tliough  none  be  near  to  love, 

Loves  then  the  shade  of  his  own  soul,  half  seen 

In  any  mirror — or  the  spring's  young  minions, 

Tlie  wingM  leaves  amid  the  copses  green; —  15 

How  many  a  spirit  then  puts  on  the  pinions 
Of  fancy,  and  outstrips  tlie  lagging  blast. 
And  his  own  steps — and  over  wide  dominions 

Sweeps  in  his  dream-drawn  chariot,  far  and  fast, 

More  fleet  than  storms — the  wide  world  shrinks  below,  20 

When  winter  and  despondency  are  past. 

Twas  at  tliis  season  that  Prince  Athanase 

Past  the  white  Alps — those  eagle-baffling  mountains 

Slept  in  their  shrouds  of  snow ; — beside  the  ways 

The  waterfalls  were  voiceless — for  tlieir  fountains  25 

Were  changed  to  mines  of  sunless  crystal  now, 
Or  by  the  curdling  winds — like  brazen  wings 

'  Id  the  Potthumaus  Poems,  under, — in  the  coUected  etlitious,  beneath. 
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Which  clanged  along  the  mountain's  marble  brow, 

Warped  into  adamantine  fretwork,  hung 

And  filled  with  frozen  light  the  chasm  below.  » 

FRAGMENT  lY. 

Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  is  all 
We  can  desire,  0  Love!  and  happy  souls, 
Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall, 

Catch  thee,  and  feed  from  their  o'erflowing  bowls 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew;—  s 

Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  roUs 

luvestest^  it ;  and  when  the  heavens  are  blue 
Tliou  fillest  them;  and  when  the  earth  is  fair 
The  shadow  2  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue 

Its  desarts  and  its  mountains,  tUl  they  wear  w 

Beauty  like  some  bright  robe ; — thou  ever  soarest 
Among  tlie  towers  of  men,  and  as  soft  air 

In  spring,  which  moves  the  unawakened  forest, 
Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak, 
Thou  floatest  among  men ;  and  aye  implorest 


r. 


That  which  from  tliee  they  should  implore : — the  weak 

Alone  kneel  to  thee,  offering  up  the  hearts 

Tlic  strong  have  broken — yet  where  shall  any  seek 


A  garment  whom  thou  clothest  not  ? 


^  \n  thii  Posthumous  Poems  ihidline  'Mr.    RossetU   reads    shadom.    1 

8tau(lri  thus,  a  foot  Hhort, —  know  of  no  authority  for  thU.  and  do 

Invu«t4)  it ;  ami  when  heavens  are  blue—  not  believe  Shelley  did  or  would  aacri- 

but  in  the  collecU'd  editions  it  is  given  fice  sound  to  grammar  by  the  intio- 

iw  in  the  text.     Mr.  Ros^iotti  substi-  duction  of  the  t.      The  grammar  u 

tutes  invesUtk  for  invcsUst.  ^^^  quite  characteristic  without  it 
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FKAGilENT  OF  A  LATEll  PART.^ 

Her  hair  was  brown,  her  sphered  eyes  were  brown, 
And  in  their  dark  and  liquid  moisture  swam, 
Like  the  dim  orb  of  the  eclipsM  moon ; 

Yet  when  the  spirit  flashed  beneath,  there  came 
The  light  from  them,  as  when  tears  of  delight 
Double  the  western  planet's  serene  flame.^ 


^  Mrs.  Shelley  says  the  idea  Shelley 
d  formed  of  Prince  Athanase  was 
1  good  deal  modelled  on  AlasU)r.'* 
te  add^,  "  In  the  first  sketch  of  the 
»em  •  he  named  it  Pandemos  ajid 
•ania,  Athanase  seeks  through  the 
>r]d  the  One  whom  he  may  love. 
3  meets,  in  the  ship  in  which  he  is 
ibarked,  a  lady,  who  appears  to  him 
embody  his  ideal  of  love  and  beauty, 
tt  she  proves  to  be  Pandemos,  or  the 
rthly  and   unworthy  Venus,  who. 


after  disappointing  his  cherished 
dreams  and  hopes,  deserts  him."  The 
six  lines  above  are  descriptive  of  "  the 
lady  who  can  really  reply  to  his  soul,** 
and  who,  on  his  death-bed,  "  comes 
and  kisses  his  lips."  In  this  scheme 
will  be  traced  a  resemblance  to  Epipsy- 
chidion  as  well  as  to  Aloitor. 

*  This  last  word  is  frame  in  previous 
editions  :  it  \b  flame  in  the  MS.,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Percy  Shel- 
ley. 
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Iff 


LINES. » 


I. 


(( 


The  cold  earth  slept  below ; 
Above  the  cold  sky  shone;. 
And  all  around, 
With  a  chilling  sound. 
From  caves  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow, 
The  breath  of  night  like  death  did  flow 
Beneath  tlie  sinking  moon. 

II. 

Tlie  wintry  hedge  was  bkck, 
The  gi'een  grass  was  not  seen, 
The  birds  did  rest 
On  the  bare  thorn's  breast, 
"Wliose  roots,  beside  the  patliway  track, 
Had  bound  their  folds  o'er  many  a  crack 
WTiieh  the  frost  had  made  between. 


III. 

Tliine  eyes  glowed  in  the  glare 
Of  the  moon's  dpng  light; 
As  a  fen-fire's  beam, 
On  a  sluggish  stream. 


^  Placed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  among  the      vember,  1815,"  iuBcribed  at  the  e 
Early  PoemB,"  with  the  date  "  No- 


"DEATH  IS  HBRK  AND  DEATH  IS  THERE." 

Gleams  dimly — so  the  moon  shone  there, 
And  it  yellowed  the  strings  of  thy  tangled  hair 
That  shook  in  the  wind  of  night. 

IV. 

The  moon  made  thy  lips  pale,  beloved; 
The  wind  made  thy  bosom  cliill; 
The  night  did  shed 
On  thy  dear  head 
Its  frozen  dew,  and  thou  didst  lie 
Where  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  sky 
Might  visit  thee  at  will. 
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DEATH.  1 


I. 


Death  is  here  and  death  is  there, 
Death  is  busy  everywhere. 
All  aroimd,  within,  beneath. 
Above  is  death — ^and  we  are  death. 


II. 


Death  has  set  his  mark  and  seal 
On  all  we  are  and  all  we  feel. 
On  all  we  know  and  aU  we  fear. 


III. 

First  our  pleasures  die — and  then 

Our  hopes,  and  then  our  fears — ^and  when 

>  Hn.  Shelley  places  this  poem  amo^  tho««  of  1820. 

L  2 


"  THAT  TIME   IS  D£AJ)   TOR  EVEB,  CBtW." 


These  are  dead,  the  debt  is  dae, 
Dust  claims  dust — and  we  die  too. 


All  tilings  that  we  love  and  cherish, 
Like  ourselves  must  fade  and  pemb, 
Such  is  our  rude  mortal  lot — 
Love  itself  would,  did  they  not. 


That  time  is  dead  for  ever,  cliild, 
Ihxjwned,  &ozeu,  dead  for  ever! 

We  look  on  the  past 

And  stare  aghast 
At  the  spectres  wailing,  pale  and  ghast. 
Of  hopes  whicli  thou  and  I  beguiletl 

To  death  on  life's  dark  river. 


The  stream  we  gazed  on  then,  i-olled  l>y ; 
Its  waves  are  unretuming; 

But  we  yet  stand 

In  a  lone  laud. 
Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memorj' 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  fade  and  flee' 
In  the  light  of  life's  dim  morning. 


'  Mn.   Shelley   plac«  thin    among      ber  Gth,  1S17." 
menu  of   1817  ;   in  the  P<ithiimou4  '  In   Mr.   Howetti'i  editioD  .'«  ■" 

Poaiu  it  ia  doted  nt  tb«  end,  "  Kovem-      changed  to^y. 
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DEATH. 


I. 


They  die — the  dead  return  not — Misery- 
Sits  near  an  open  grave  and  calls  them  over, 
A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye — 

They  are  the*  names  of  kindred,  friend  and  lover, 
AVhich  he  so  feebly  calls' — they  all  are  gone! 
Fond  wretch,  aU  dead,  those  vacant  names  alone. 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
Tliese  tombs  alone  remain. 


II. 

Misery,  my  sweetest  friend — oh !   weep  no  more  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  be  consoled — I  wonder  not ! 
For  I  have  seen  thee  from  thy  dwelling's  door 

Watch  the  calm  sunset  with  them,  and  this  spot 
Was  even  as  bright  and  calm,  but  transitory, 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is  hoary; 
Tliis  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
Tliese  tombs  alone  remain. 


^  CUased   by   Mrs.   SheUey  among  sary,  is  omitted  in  Mrs.  SheIIey*B  edi- 

the  poema  of  1817.  tions  of  1839  and  onward. 

*The  word  <A«,  which  stands  here  ^  In  the  Posthumous  PoemSf  caUed, — 

^  ^e  Posthumous  Poems,  and  is  neces-  in  the  collected  editions,  calls. 
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(( 


THE  ODOUB  FROK  THE  FLOWER  18  GONE. 


M 


SONG, 


ON   A  FADED  VIOLET.^ 


I. 


The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone, 

Wliich  like  thy  kisses  breathed  on  me; 

Tlie  colour  from  the  flower  is  flown, 
Wliich  glowed  of  thee,  and  only  thee  !* 


II. 


A  shrivelled,^  lifeless,  vacant  form, 
It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast, 

And  mocks  the  heart  wliich  yet  is  warm 
With  cold  and  sQent  rest. 


III. 


I  weep — ^my  tears  revive  it  not! 

I  sigh — ^it  breathes  no  more  on  me ; 
Its  mute  and  imcomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 


^^Mre.  Shelley  ^claBsea  this  song 
among  poems  written  in  1818.  In 
the  Posthumous  Poems,  it  is  headed 
Song,  on  a  Fouled  Violet.  In  Mrs. 
Shelley's  later  editions,  the  word  Soru; 
is  dropped ;  and  in  Mr.  Rossetti's,  Dead 
is  substituted  for  Faded.  In  an  auto- 
graph MS.  of  the  poem  described  by 
Mr.  RoBsetti,  the  heading  is  To  Miss 

.     This  MS.  was  sent  to  Miss 

Sophia  Stacey  on  the  7th  of  March 
1820,  as  *'  a  few  old  stanzas,"  and  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Roesetti  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  Parker  Catty 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  C.  S.  Catty. 


'  This  stanza  is  printed  as  in  tlie 
PoHhumous  Poems:  Mr.  Rossetti  mp 
it  is  the  same  in  the  Ma  Intheool- 
lected  editions  it  reads  thus  :— 

The  colour  from  the  flower  is  fOiML 
Which  like  thy  sweet  eyes  ■mOad  (»■*• 

The  odour  from  the  flower  is  flown. 
Which  breathed  of  thee  and  only  thse! 

It  is  quite  possible  that  both  Tenioo> 
are  Shelley's,  but  not  impossible  that 
Mrs.  Shelley  altered  the  stann  in  18S9. 
'  In  the  Posthumous  Poems,  skfkd- 
led,— in  Mrs.  SheU^s  later  editioitf> 
mthered. 
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STANZAS.  1 

WRITTEN  IN   DEJECTION,   NEAR  NAPLES. 

I. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
Tlie  purple  noon's  transparent  might. 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light,  ^ 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

Tlie  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 
Hie  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

n. 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown; 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown : 


These  staiusas  are  given  by  Mrs. 
dley  axnoDg  the  poems  of  1818  in 
collected  editions  ;  and  in  the  Pott- 
urns  Poems  the  date  "December, 
8/'  is  printed  at  the  end. 

In  the  Potihumous  Poems  this  line 
B  not  occur ;  but  in  that  and  Mrs. 
lUey's  other  editions  the  line  before 
B  with  light, — probably  owing  to 
iscriber  or  printer  having  run  two 
s  into  one.  When  the  missing  line 
;  restored,  the  word  air  was  printed 
*re  earth  is  given  in  the  text.  The 
■ds  earth  and  might  rest  on  Mr. 
■nett's  authority  :  he  has  seen 
m  in  Shelley's  writing  ;  and  in  the 
enoe  of  any  second  copy  of  equal 
hority,   that  evidence  is   decisive. 


Medwin's  desperate  inaccuracy  in  quo- 
tation &C.  makes  his  evidence  of 
little  account ;  but  he,  in  pointing  out 
Mrs.  Shelley's  omission  of  the  line, 
gives 

The  piuple  noon's  transparent  nUghtf — 
The  breath  of  the  vtst  wind  ia  light, 

and  he  says  he  copied  the  poem  from 
Shelley's  MS.  into  a  commonplace 
book.  Those  who  care  to  follow  up 
any  thread,  however  frail,  in  unravel- 
ling the  growth  of  Shelley's  verse, 
should  read,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
Medwin's  account  of  the  genesis  of 
this  poem  {Hfe  of  SheUey,  Vol.  I,  p. 
824  et  w}.),— said  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  tragic  end  of  an  unknown 
adorer  of  the  i>oet's. 


.52  STANZAS   WRITTEK  IH  DEJKCTIOtr. 

I  sit  upon  the  Bands  alone, 
Tlie  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 

la  flasliing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured^  motion. 
How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

ni. 
Alas !   I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

Tlie  sf^e  in  meditation  found. 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  wliom  these  surround — 
Smiling  they  live  and  call  life  pleasure; — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 


Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  watei-s  are ; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
WTiicli  I  liave  horue  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  lue. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

Sly  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  tlie  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying*  brain  its  last  monotony. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 
As  I,  wlien  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 

Medwin  reads  iv<  ei  iilence  in  furour  of  the  authcDti- 

1^ ,f i,.^:^„i.^ ,i..  (jtv  of  hia  traiucripts.     The  eiutbrt 

in  'Shdley-like,  and  yet  fitu  Uie  line 
imperfect!]',  no  thnt  it  would  be  liblf 
to  lie  t«inor«l  after  Hedwiu  had  o 
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Wliich  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
Wliom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret. 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet. 


AUTUMN : 


A  DIRGE. 


I. 

The  wann  sun  is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing, 
The  bare  bouglis  are  sighing,  the  pale  flowers  are  dying. 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead. 

Is  lying. 

Come,  months,  come  away. 

From  November  to  May, 

In  your  saddest  array ; 

Follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

II. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipt  worm  is  crawling, 
The  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is  knelling 

For  the  year ; 

'  Mm.  Shelley  places  this  among  poems  written  in  1820. 
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The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizaids  each  goiu 

To  his  dwelling; 

Come,  months,  come  away ; 

Put  on  white,  black,  and  grey; 

Let  your  light  sisters  play — 

Ye,  follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year. 
And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tear. 


THE    MASK    OF    ANARCHY. 


[The  Maul  of  Anarchy  was  written  in  1819  on  the  occasion  of  the  infamoui 

Peterloo  affair,  and  was  sent  to  Leigh  Hiint^  for  publication  in  The  Examimer, 

before   November,  1819.    Hunt  did  not  publish  it  then,  but  issued  it   in 

1832  in  a  little  volume,  with  a  ])reface  of   considerable  interest,  reprinted 

in  the  ajipendix  to  the  present  volume.      The  title  of  this  volume  runs  as 

follows  :   "  The   Masc^ue  of  Anarchy.     A  Poem.     By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Now  iirHt  published,  with  a  Preface  by  Leigh  Hunt»"    There  is  a  motto  from 

Laon  and  Cythna, — 

Hope  ia  Btrong  ; 
JtiHtioe  ami  Tnith  their  wiiigod  child  have  found. 

The  imprint  i«  "  London  :  Edward  Moxon,  64,  New  Bond  Street,  1832."  The 
MS.  fntni  which  the  ]x>eni  is  now  given  in  that  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  it 
itf  heade<l,  in  Slielley's  writing,  The  Mn»k  of  Anarchy  Kritttn  on  the  ocration  t/ 
the  Mcusacrc  at  }[ancheiter.  It  is  mainly  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  handwriting  ;  and  I 
am  strongly  un<ler  the  impression  that  it  was  dictated  by  Shelley  from  his 
nmgh  notes  ; — for  there  are  lines  filled  in  in  his  writing,  as  if  he  had,  in 
the  ardour  of  re<.*om(x>Hition,  told  his  amanuensis  not  to  wait  when  there 
wai<  any  hitch,  but  to  go  <»n  and  leave  blanks  for  him  to  fill.  The  insertions 
and  correlations  in  his  writing  are  made  with  a  much  broailer  i^en  or 
heavier  pressure)  than  wjls  used  by  Mr».  Shelley;  and  this  fact  is  valuable 
in  j»r(»ving  that  he  went  over  the  whole  MS.  very  carefully  after  her.  The 
corrections  in  punctuation  and  minor  detiiil.  with  the  heavier  pen,  are  very 
numerous.  Some  of  them  ai-e  specifie^l  in  my  notes ;  and  Mr.  G.  I.  F. 
Tui)jK3r  has  pnxluctM.!  a  fac-simile  (iuserte«l  opposite)  of  some  of  the  altered 
stanzas.  I  am  inde)>ted  to  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer  for  the  use  of  this  moet 
valuable  MS.— H.  B.  F.] 
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THE    MASK    OF    ANARCHY 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  MASSACRE 

AT  MANCHESTER.! 


I. 

As  I  lay  asleep  in  Italy 
There  came  a  voice  from  over  the  Sea, 
And  with  great  power  it  forth  led  me 
To  walk  in  the  visions  of  Poesy. 

II. 

I  met  Murder  on  the  way — 
He  had  a  mask  Uke  Castlereagh — 
Very  smooth  he  looked,  yet  grim; 
Seven  blood-hounds  followed  him : 

III. 

All  were  fat;   and  well  they  might 

Be  in  admirable  plight, 

For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 

He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew 

AVhich  from  his  wide  cloak  he  drew. 

1  As  this  poem  is  distinctly  headed  now  unusual,  is  his,  and  unimpeach- 

in  Shelley's  writing  I  see  no  reason  able  ;  and  there  can  be  no  use  in  any 

for  suppressing^  any  part  of  the  title.  longer  dropping  the  word  ma$»acrc. 
The  spelling  of  the  word  M<uk,  though 
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IV. 


Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 
like  Eldon,^  an  ermined*  gown; 
His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well. 
Turned  to  mill-stones  as  they  felL 


V. 


And  the  little  children,  who 

Eound  his  feet  played  to  and  fix), 

Thinking  every  tear  a  gem, 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them.' 


VI. 


Clothed  with  the  Bible,  as  with  light,^ 
And  the  shadows^  of  the  night, 
Like  Sidmouth,  next,  Hypocrisy 
On  a  crocodile  rode  by. 


VII. 

And  many  more  Destructions  played 
In  tliis  ghastly  masquerade, 
All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes, 
like  Bishops,  la\iyers,  peers  or  spies. 


'  In  aU  previouB  editions  we  read 
Like  Lord  Eldon;  and  so  the  line 
originally  stood  iu  the  MS.  ;  but  Lord 
is  carefully  obliterated  with  the  broad 
pen  (Shelley's) ;  and  I  presume  Hunt 
restored  it  on  his  own  authoritj'  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhythm, — not  noticing 
that  the  omission  of  the  title  corres- 
ponds with  the  manner  of  mentioning 
Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth,  and  ynih. 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  poem. 
To  my  mind,  the  rhythm  also  is  bet- 
tered by  the  omission  ;  but  in  a  ques- 
tion of  prosody  one  ought  perha^js  to 
defer  to  Leigh  Hunt.  This,  however, 
is  a  question  of  intention  ;  and  I  can- 
not doubt  that  it  was  Shelley's  deli- 


Iterate  intention  to  cancel  the  wonl 
Lord. 

*  So  in  the  MS.,  and  in  Hant*B 
edition,  but  ermine  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions. 

•  I  have  referred  in  Vol.  II  (p.  84^) 
to  the  repetition  of  this  idea  in  Swdl- 
foot  the  Tyrant.  The  student  of  Shel- 
ley's mind  yriiiX  doubtless  turn  bad[ 
and  compare  the  passages. 

^  It  would  seem  that  Shelley  meant 
to  write  a  note  on  this  line  ;  for  there 
is  an  asterisk  here  in  the  MS.,  and  a 
space  left  at  the  foot  of  the  paper. 

^  So  in  the  MS.,  and  in  Hunt'B 
edition,  but  thtidow  in  Mn.  Shelley'* 
editions. 
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VIII. 

I.ast  came  Anarchy:  he  rode 

On  a  white  horse,  splashed  with  blood ; 

He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips, 

Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse.^ 

IX. 
And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown; 
And  in  his  grasp*  a  sceptre  shone ; 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw — 
"I  AM  God,  and  King,  and  Law!"^ 

X. 

With  a  pace  stately  and  fast, 
Over  English  land  he  past, 
Trampling  to  a  mire  of  blood 
The  adoring  multitude. 

XI. 
And  a  mighty  troop  aroimd. 
With  their  trampling  shook  the  ground, 
Waving  each  a  bloody  sword. 
For  the  service  of  their  Lord. 

XII. 
And  with  glorious  triumph,  they 
Rode  thro'  England  proud  and  gay,* 
Drunk  as  with  intoxication 
Of  the  wine  of  desolation. 


^  Mr.  Rometti  is  right  in  surmifiing 
lat  the  confusion  between  Death  and 
is  horse  is  not  attributable  to  print- 
'%  error.  The  passage  stands  in  the 
S.  as  above. 

'  The  original  word  here  was  hand  ; 
it  ffratp  is  substituted  in  Shelley's 
riting ;  and  so  Leigh  Hunt  printed 
.    Mrs.  Shelley  gives  the  second  line 


lOS 


In  bU  hand  a  soeptr*  abone ; 


and  Mr.  Rossetti  follows  this  reading. 
Hunt  makes  the  third  line  beg^n  with 
Andf  but  without  the  authority  of  the 
MS. 

'  This  line  is  doubly  underlined, — 
I  presume  to  indicate  small  capitals  ; 
and  the  capitals  for  Ood,  Kin*/,  and 
Law  are  supplied  with  Shelley's  pen, 
the  words  having  been  written  without 
capitals  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 

*  This  comma  \b  vfaxitm^  m  thft  MS. 
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XUI. 

O'er*  fields  and  towns,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Past  tlie  Pageant  swift  and  free. 
Tearing  up,  and  trampling  down; 
Till  tliey  came  to  London  town, 

XIV. 
And  each  dweller,  panic-stricken. 
Felt  hia  heart  with  terror  sicken 
Hearing  the  tempestuous*  ciy     .    - 
Of  the  triumph  of  Anarchy. 


For  with  pomp  to  meet  liim  came,* 
Clothed  ID  arms  like  hlood  and  fiame, 
The  hired  murderers,  who  did  sing 
"  Tliou  art  God,  and  Law,  and  King. 

XTL 

"We  have  waited,  weak  and  lone 

"  For  thy  coming.  Mighty  One  1 

"  Our  purses  are  empty,  our  swords  are  cold, 

"  Give  ua  glorj',  and  hlood,  and  gold." 

XVII. 

Lawyers  and  priests,  a  motley  crowd. 
To  the  earth  their  pale  brows  bowed ; 
Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud. 
Whispering — "Thou  art  Law  and  God." — 

'  Orer  originaUf  in  the  MS.,— cot-  '  This  U  one  of  the  lines  imttO! 

rected  by  ShelUy  to  u  i.r.  by  Slicllej,  and  it  has  no  ccnuna 

*  So  in  the  MS.,  and  in  the  editions  the   end.     As   originajly  written 

of  Hunt  and  Mr.  RonctCi :  but  in  Mrs.  Mn.  Sbelley,  the  line  comista  til 

Shelley's  editioiu  Inattudoiit.  wordx  For  from  and  a  blank. 
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XVIII. 

Then  all  cried  with  one  accord, 

"  Thou  art  King,  and  Grod,  and  Lord  ;  ^ 

"Anarchy,  to  thee  we  bow, 

"Be  thy  name  made  holy  now!' 


f» 


XIX. 

And  Anarchy,  the  Skeleton, 
Bowed  and  grinned  to  every  one. 
As  well  as  if  his  education 
Had  cost  ten  millions  to  the  nation. 


XX. 

For  he  knew  the  Palaces 
Of  our  Kings  were  nightly  his ; 
His  tlie  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe. 
And  the  gold-inwoven  robe. 


XXI. 

So  he  sent  liis  slaves  before 
To  seize  upon  the  Bank  and  Tower, 
And  was  proceeding  with  intent 
To  meet  his  pensioned  Parliament 

XXII. 

When  one  fled  past,*  a  maniac  maid. 
And  her  name  was  Hope,  she  said: 
But  she  looked  more  like  Despair, 
And  she  cried  out  in  the  air : 


So  in  the  MS.  and  Hunt's  edition,  *  When  one  passed  is  the  original  read- 
b  King,  and  Law  and  Lard,  in  Mrs.  ing  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  writing :  /«/  past 
elley's  and  Mr.  Roosetti's.  is  substituted  for  passed  in  Shelley's. 


VOI^  III.  M 
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xxin. 

"My  father  Time  is  weak  and  grey 
*•*  With  waiting  for  a  bdtter  day ; 
"See  how  idiot-like  he  stands, 
"  Fumbling^  with  his  palsied  hands ! 

XXIV. 

**  He  has  had  child  after  child, 
"  ^Vnd  the  dust  of  death  is  piled 
"Over  every  one  but  me — 
"  ilisery,  oh,  Misery  !" 

XXV. 

Then  she  lav  down  in  the  street, 
Eiglit  before  tlie  horses*  feet, 
Expcctin;:,^  witli  a  patient  eye, 
ilurder,  Fraud  and  Anarcliv. 

XXVI. 

Wien  between  her  and  her  foes 
A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose, 
Small  at  first,  and  weak,  and  frail 
Like  the  vapour-  of  a  vale: 

XXVII. 

Till  as  clouds  gi*ow  on  the  blast, 
Like  towor-crowned  giants  striding  fast. 
And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly, 
And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky, 


^S' 


So  in  the  MS.,  Jiml  in  the  cilitions  ra pours;  but  the  s  ia  etnickout* 

of  Hunt  and  Mr.  Ro8.-*etti,  but  Tremb-  the  bnja<l  pen.     In  the  MS.  it  w 

Ung  in  tho«?  of  Mw.  Shelley.  not  the  mle. 
'  The  original  word  in  the  MS.  v:;\r 
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XXVIII. 

It  grew — a  Shape  arrayed  in  mail 
Brighter  than  the  viper's  scale, 
And  uplx)me  on  wings  whose  grain 
Was  as  the  light  of  sunny  rain. 

XXIX. 

On  its  helm,  seen  far  away, 
A  planet,  like  the  Morning's,  lay; 
And  those  plumes  its^  light  rained  thro' 
Like  a  shower  of  crimson  dew. 

XXX. 

With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  past 
O'er  the  heads  of  men — so  fast 
Tliat  they  knew  the  presence  tliere. 
And  looked, — and  all  was  empty  air. 

XXXI. 

As  flowers  beneath  May's*  footstep  waken, 
As  stars  from  Night's  loose  hair  are  shaken. 
As  waves  arise  when  loud  winds  call, 
Tlioughts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did  fall.^ 

XXXII. 

And  the  prostrate  multitude 
Looked — and  ankle-deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  tliat  maiden  most  serene, 
Wiis  walking  with  a  quiet  mien : 


Thia  woni  waa  printed  it  instead  tions,    Mai/t  footsteps :    in    the   MS. 

^  in  all  editions  till  Mr.  Rossetti  3/a/a/oof^ff/),  which  correapondrt  with 

"'Qcted  it  on  surmise.     The  oorrec-  ttep  in  the  hist  line  of  tlie  stiinza. 

I  is  confirmed  by  the  MS.  '  Thii*  full-point  is  the  only  stop  in 

In  Hunt's  edition,  thefooitUp  :  in  this  stanza  in  the  MS. 
^  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Rossetti's  edi- 

M  2 
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XSXIIL 

And  Anarchy,  the  ghastly  birth. 

Lay  dead  earth  upon  the  earth ; 

Tlie  Horse  of  Death  tameless  as  wind 

Fled,  and  with  his  hoofs  did  grind 

To  dust,  the  murderers  thronged  behind.* 

XXXIV. 

A  nishing  light  of  clouds  and  splendour, 
A  sense  awakening  and  yet  tender 
Was  heard  and  felt — and  at  its  close 
These  words  of  joy  and  fear  arose 

XXXV. 

As  if  tlieir  own  indignant  Earth 
Wliich  gave  the  sons  of  England  birth 
Had  felt  their-  blood  upon  her  brow, 
And  shuddering  with  a  mother*8  tlinx'! 

XXXVI. 

Had  turned  every  drop  of  blood 
By  wliich  lier  face  had  been  bedewed 
To  an  accent  unwithstood, — 
As  if  her  heart  had  cried  aloud : 

XXXVII. 

"  Men  of  England,  heira  of  Glory, 
Heroes  of  uuwTitten  stoiT, 
Nurslings  of  one  mighty  Mother, 
Hopes  of  her,  and  one  another ; 


*  Tlie  Luit  tlii-eo  lines  of  thiH  stanza       at  earth,  in  the  second  line, 
are  in  Shelley's  writing,  ]>iinctuated  as  '  Mrs.  Shelley    had  vrritt**  ' 

above.     There  is  no  siov  in  the  MS.       Shelley  changed  it  to  their. 
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XXXVIII. 

"  Rise  like  Lions  after  slumber 
.  In  unvanquishable  number,^ 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you — 
Ye  are  many — they  are  few.* 

XXXIX. 

"  What  is  Freedom  ? — ye  can  tell 
That  which  slavery  is,  too  well — 
For  its  very  name  has  grown  • 
To  an  echo  of  your  own. 

XL. 

"Tis  to  work  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  your  limbs,  as  in  a  cell 
For  the  tyrants'  use  to  dwelP 

XLI. 

**  So  that  ve  for  them  are  made 
Loom,  and  plough,  and  sword,  and  spade, 
With  or  without  your  own  will  bent 
To  their  defence  and  nourislujient. 

XLII. 

"Tis  to  see  your  children  weak 
With  their  mothers  pine  and  peak, 
"Wlien  tlie  winter  winds  are  bleak, — 
They  are  dying  whilst  I  speak. 


rhis  comma  \b  not  in  the  MS.  in  the  MS. ;   and  I  think  the  next 

flunt  omitted  this  line.'  stanza  is  meant  to  be  read  continuously 

rhis  line  is  generally  printed  with  with  this, 
on  at  the  end  :  there  is  no  stop 
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"  Tis  to  hunger  for  such  diet 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye; 

XLIV. 

"  Tis  to  let  the  Ghost  of  Gold 
Take  ft'om  Toil  a  thousandfold 
More  than  e*er^  its. substance  could 
In  tlie  tyrannies  of  old. 

XLV. 

'*  Paper  coin — tliat  tbrgery 
Of  tlie  title  deeds,  wliich  ye 
Hold  to  something  of  the  wortli 
Of  the  inheritance  of  Earth. 

XLVI. 

"  Tis  to  be  a  shive  in  soul 
^Viid  to  liold  no  strong  controul 
Over  vour  own  wills,  l)ul  be 
All  that  others  make  of  ve. 

XLVII. 

"  And  at  length  when  ye  complain 
"With  a  murmur  weak  and  vain 
Tis  to  see  the  Tyrant's  crew 
liide  over  your  wives  and  you — 
P>lood  is  on  the  grnss  like  dew. 

^  hi  the  MS..  (!'(. 
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XLVIII. 

"Then  it  is  to  feel  revenge 
Fiercely  thirsting  to  exchange 
Blood  for  blood — and  ^^'Tong  for  wrong- 
Do  not  thus  when  ye  are  strong. 

XLIX. 

"Biids  find  rest,  in  narrow  nest 
Wlien  weary  of  their  winged  quest; 
Beasts  find  fare,  in  woody  lair 
AVhen  storm  and  snow  are  in  the  air.^ 

L. 

"Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed ; 
All  thiuirs  have  a  home  but  one — 


Tliou,  Oh,  Englishman,  hast  none ! 


LI. 


"This  is  Slavery — savage  men, 
Or  wild  beasts  within  a  den 
Would  endure  not  as  ye  do — 
But  such  ills  thev  never  knew. 


LII. 


"  What  art  thou  Freedom  ?   O !   could  slaves 
Answer  from  their  living  graves 
Tliis  demand — tyrants  would  flee 
Like  a  dream's  dim  imagery : 


In  MrB.  Shelley  *8  editioiiB  (followed 
Mr.  lioMetti  in  thifi  respect),  there 
I  stanza  between  XLIX  and  L,  as 


uw« 


Htmoi,  oxen,  luive  a  h(»nic. 
When  frnm  lUuly  toil  they  cuiue  ; 
UiMuehoM  iUrg^,  whan  the  wiiul  roars, 
Kiiifl  a  home  vrithin  wami  (l<M>n<. 


But  as  this  stanza  does  not  occur  in 
the  MS.  re\'iri<Kl  for  j>re88  by  Shelley, 
I  [»re8ume  it  was  deliberately  (and  I 
think  winely)  reject«l  by  him.  If  so, 
it  was  probiibly  recovered  from  his 
rough  uoteH.  Hunt  reads  the  for  thtir 
in  line  2  of  stanza  XLIX. 
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LIII. 

"  Thou  ai-t  not,  as  impostors  say, 
A  shadow  soon  to  pass  away, 
A  supei'stition,  and  a  name 
Echoing  fi-om  the  cave^  of  Fame. 

Liv. 

"  For  the  labourer  thou  art  bread. 
And  a  comely  table  spread 
From  liis  daily  labour  come 
To*  a  neat  and  happy  home. 

LV. 

"Thou  art  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food 
For  the  trampled  multitude — 
No — in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  he 
As  in  England  now  we  see. 

LVI. 

"  To  the  ricli  thou  art  a  check, 
"When  liis  foot  is  on  the  neck 
Of  his  victim,  thou  dost  make 
That  he  treads  upon  a  snake. 

LVII. 

"  Thou  art  Justice — ne'er  for  gold 
jVIav  thv  riditeous  hnvs  he  sold 
As  hiws  are  in  Eni^land — thou 
ShiekVst^  alike  the  high  and  low. 

'  In  tlic  MS.  cavf*  orijj:iually  ;  l»ut  tnlitioiiH. 
the  s  is  xtruck  through  with  the  })ri»;wi  '•*  So  in  tho  MS.,  and  in  Hunt' 

j>eu  :  nevertheleMd  Hunt  piiute*!  c<ir*:it.  !Mr.    H<M*«tetti'H  e<litiontt,  but  Sfc 

Mr«.  Shelley  find  Mr.  KijHSotti  give  crt/r.  in  Mn*.  Shelley's. 

*  S<>  in  tJie   MS. :   In  in  \^re\uAVK 
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LVIII. 

"Thou  art  Wisdom — ^Freemen  never 
Dream  that  God  will  damn^  for  ever 
All  who  think  those  things  untrue 
Of  which  Priests  make  such  ado. 

LIX. 

"Thou  art  Peace — never  by  thee 
Would  blood  and  treasure  wasted  be 
As  tyrants  wasted  them,^  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Gaul. 

LX. 

"  What  if  English  toil  and  blood 
Was  poured  forth,  even  as  a  flood? 
It  availed,  Oh,  Liberty  ! 
To  dim,  but  not  extinguish  thee. 

LXI. 

"Thou  art  Love — the  rich  have  kist 
Thy  feet,  and  like  him  following  Christ, 
Give^  their  substance  to  the  free 
And  thro*  the  rough  world  follow  thee 

LXII. 

"  Or*  turn  their  wealth  to  arms,  and  make 
War  for  thy  beloved  sake 


Hunt  printed  these  words  as  Fret' 
n  never  dreamt  that  God  will  damn  : 
B.  SheUey  BiibHtituted/re«m€7»  never 
am  thai  God  wUl  doom,  Mr.  Kos- 
ti,  striking  a  balance  between  the 
>  texts,  arrived  at  the  right  read- 
, — that  given  above,  which  is  the 
sion  of  the  MS. 

'  In  the  MS.  thou  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
iing  is  altered  to  them  in  Shelley's. 

Girt  in  Hunt's  edition, — Given  in 
A.  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Rot»etti's.     In 


the  MS.  the  word  is  written  Given  ; 
but  the  n  is  cancelled  by  Shelley.  In 
the  next  line  the  MS.  and  Hunt's  edi- 
tion read  foUow;  Mrs.  Shelley's  and 
Mr.  Rossetti's/o/Zoireci. 

^  In  all  editions  known  to  me  this 
word  is  Oh;  and  there  is  a  full-stop  at 
the  end  of  stanza  LXI.  The  MS. 
furnishes  the  reading  I  have  given  ; 
and  indeed  the  old  reading  is  barely 
sense. 
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On  wealth,  and  war,  and  fraud — ^whence  they 
Drew  the  power  which  is  their  prey. 


LXIII. 


"  Science,^  Poetry  and  Thought 
Are  thy  lamps ;   they  make  the  lot 
Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot 
So  serene,  they  curse*  it  not. 

LXI7. 

"  Spirit,  Patience,  Gentleness, 

All  that  can  adorn  and  bless 

Art  thou — ^let^  deeds  not  words  express 

Thine  exceeding  loveliness. 

LXV. 

"  Let  a  great  Assembly  be 
Of  the  fearless  and  the  free* 
On  some  si)ot  of  English  ground 
Where  the  plains  stretch  wide  around. 

LXVI. 

"Let  tlie  blue  skv  overhead, 
The  green  eartli  on  whicli  ye  tread, 
All  that  must  eternal  be 
"Witness  tlie  solemnitv. 


*  In  all  editioiiB  known  to  me  the 
wonl  niidh  innei-tcd  between  ^>cienc€ 
and  ]*iKtry :  it  Ls  not  in  the  MS. ;  V»ut 
Mr.-*.  Shelley  ha<l  Ix'gnn  to  fli>ell  Poetry 
with  a  Hiuiill  j>y  which  is  cancellecl  in 
8ueh  a  manner  a:>  to  lcK>k  something 
like  the  8ign  d*. 

-  In  the  MS.  originally  cur»t,  but 
altennl  tt>  cur»€.  Mrs.  Shellev  and  Mr. 
RoKf*etti  give  thin  line  a«  "  Such  they 


curse  their  Maker  not";  but  in  the 
MS.  and  Hunt's  edition  it  is  asabote. 

'In    the   MS.,  but  wag    originally 
wTitten  here  ;  but  Ift  is  «uhrtitutoi 

^  Hunt  printed  thiB  line  thus  : 
Of  th«  fearlew.  of  tbe  fre«. 
but   that  reading  is  not  in  tbe  MS. 
nor  in  anv  edition  known  to  me  bttW* 
Hunt'tj. 
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LXVII. 

"From  the  comers  uttermost 
Of  the  bounds  of  English  coast ; 

• 

From  every  hut,  village  and  town 
Where  tliose  who  live  and  suffer  moan 
For  others*  misery  or^  their  own, 

LXVIII. 

"  From  the  workhouse  and  the  prison 
Where  pale  as  corpses  newly  risen, 
Women,  children,  young  and  old 
Groan  for  pain,  and  weep  for  cold — 

LXIX. 

"From  the  haunts  of  daily  life 

Where  is  waged  the  daily  strife 

Witli  common  wants  and  common  cares 

Which  sows*  the  human  heart  with  tares — 

LXX. 

"Lastly  from  the  palaces 
Where  the  murmur  of  distress 
Echoes,  like  the  distant  sound 
Of  a  wind  alive  around^ 

LXXI. 

**  Those  prison  halls  of  wealth  and  fashion 
Where  some  few  feel  such  compassion 
For  those  who  groan,  and  toil,  and  wail 
As  must  make  their  brethren  pale — 

Hunt  printed  and  for  or;  all  other  the  MS.;  and  there  should  be  none, 

bioms  known  to  me  follow  the  MS.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Shelley  introduced  a 

pving  ijr.  semicolon  :  Mr.  Rossetti  substitutes  a 

In  the  MS.  jokw;  in  preWous  edi-  dash  ;  but  the  meaning  is  clearly  "a 

IB,  iow.  wind  around  those  prison  halls." 
There  is  no  stop  after  around  in 
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LXXII. 

"Ye  who  suffer  woes  untold, 
Or  to  feel,  or  to  behold 
Your  lost  country  bought  and  sold 
With  a  price  of  blood  and  gold — 

LXXUI. 

"  Let  a  vast  assembly  be, 

And  with  great  solemnity 

Declare  with  measured  words  that  ye 

Aie,  as  God  has  made  ye,  free — 

LXXI7. 

"  Be  your  strong  and  simple  words 
Keen  to  woimd  as  sharpened  swords. 
And  wide  as  targes  let  tliem  be, 
"With  their  sliade  to  cover  ye. 

LXXV. 

"  Let  tlie  t>Tants  i)our  around 
With  a  quick  and  startling  sound, 
like  tlie  loosening  of  a  sea, 
Troops  of  armed  emblazonry. 

LXXVI. 

*'  Ix3t  the  charged  artillery  drive 
Till  the  dead  air  seems  alive 
"With  the  clash  of  clanging  wheels, 
And  the  tramp  of  hoi-ses'  heels. 

LXXVII. 

"  I^t  the  fix^d  bavonet 
Gleam  with  sharp  desire  to  wet 
Its  bright  point  in  English  blood 
I^)oking  keen  as  one  for  food. 
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LXXVIII. 

"  Let  the  horsemen's  scymitars 
Wheel  and  flash,  like  sphereless  stars 
Thirsting  to  eclipse  their  burning 
In  a  sea  of  death  and  mourning. 

LXXIX. 

"  Stand  ye  calm  and  resolute, 

Like  a  forest  close  and  mute. 

With  folded  arms  and  looks  which  are 

Weapons  of  an  unvanquished  war, 

LXXX. 

"And  let  Panic,  who  outspeeds 
The  career  of  armfed  steeds 
Pass,  a  disregarded  shade 
Thro'  your  phalanx  undismayed. 

LXXXI.1 

"  Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land. 
Good  or  ill,  between  ye  stand 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
Arbiters  of  the  dispute, 

LXXXII. 

"The  old  laws  of  England — they 
Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  grey, 


Hunt  printed  stanzaa  LXXXI  to 
IXXIII  in  italics,  with  the  following 
« : — ''The  three  Btanzas  next  ensn- 
are printed  in  italicB,  not  because 
y  are  better,  or  indeed  so  well  writ- 
,  as  some  of  the  rest,  but  as  marking 
.  the  sober,  lawful,  and  charitable 
de  of  proceeding  advocated  and 
icipated  by  this  supposed  reckless 


innovator.  *  Ptusive  obedience*  he 
certainly  had  not ;  but  here  follows  a 
picture  and  a  recommendation  of 
'  non-resUtancCf*  in  all  its  glory.  The 
mingled  emotion  and  dignity  of  it  is 
admirably  expressed  in  the  second 
line  of  stanza  eighty-five.  Let  churches 
militant  read  it,  and  blush  to  call  the 
author  no  Christian  ! " 
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Children  of  a  wiser  day ; 

And  whose  solemn  voice  must  be 

Tliino  own  echo — ^liberty! 

LXXXIIL 

"On  those  who  first  should  violate 
Such  sacred  heralds  in  their  state 
Eest  the  blood  that  must  ensue, 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you. 

LXXXIV. 

"And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there, 
Slash,  and  stab,  and  maim,  and  hew, — 
Wliat  tliftv  like,  that  let  them  do. 

LXXXV. 

"With  folded  arms  and  steady  eyes, 
And  little  fear,  and  less  surprise 
Ix)ok  upon  them  as  they  slay^ 
Till  their  rage  has  died  away. 

LXXXVI. 

."Then  tliey  will  return  with  shame 
To  the  place  from  wliich  they  wime. 
And  the  blood  thus  shed  will  speak 
In  liot  Idushes  on  their  cheek. 

LXXXVII. 

"Every  woman  in  tlie  land 
Will  iK)int  at  them  as  they  stand — 
Tliey  will  liardly  dare  to  greet 
Their  acquaintance  in  the  street. 

*  Hunt  printed  stay  for  a^i.v ;  but       there  ib  i<ome  excuee  for  takinj^;  i 
tlay  IB  in    all  otlier  editions  which  I       for  a  t. 
have  consulted,  and  in  the  MS.,  though 
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LXXXVIII. 

"And  the  bold,  true  warriors 
Who  have  hugged  Danger  in  wars^ 
Will  turn  to  those  who  would  be  free 
Ashamed  of  such  base  company. 

LXXXIX. 

"And  that  slaughter  to  the  Nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration, 
Eloquent,  oracular; 
A  volcano  heard  afar. 

xc. 

"And  these  words  shall  then  become ^ 
Like  oppression's  thundered  doom 
Ringing  thro*  each  heart  and  brain, 
Heard  again — again — again — 

xci. 

"Rise  like  Lions  after  slumber 
In  imvanquishable  number — 
Sliake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you — 
Ye  are  many — ^they  are  few." 


So  in  the  MS.  and  in  Hunt's  edi- 
1 ;  but  in  the  wart  in  Mrs.  Shelley *a 
1  Mr.  Roeaetti*s  :  the  change  is 
cious,  and  may  be  from  Shelley's 
res  ;  but  I  doubt  it. 

In  the  MS.   this  line  originaUy 


stood  thus— 

And  these  woaU  shall  be  the  beacon ; 
but  that  reading  in    cancelled,   and 
another  start  made  below,  still  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  writing,  with  the  reading 
given  in  the  text. 


PETER  BELL   THE   THIRD. 


VOL,   III. 


N 


[Peter  Bell  the  Third  waa  written  some  time  between  May  and  Norember, 
1819  ;  for  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Shelley  that  the  suggestion  of  it  arose  from  the 
Examiner' i  review  of  Reynolds's  and  Wordsworth's  poems  entitled  PeUr  BtU, 
which  re^-iew  appeared  in  the  numbers  for  the  26th  of  April  and  3id  of  May ; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  November  the  poem  was  sent  from  Florence  to  Leigh 
Hunt  for  publication,  in  a  letter  of  which  a  portion  is  printed  oppodte  bj 
way  of  preface.  The  dedication,  however,  bears  the  date  "  December  Isty  1819," 
and  was  therefore,  probably,  an  afterthought  :  it  may  hare  been  sent  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Oilier  dated  ''December  15th,  1819,"  (Sheile^  Memontis, 
pl».  122—3)  wherein  we  read — "Pray  what  have  you  done  with  PeierBeUI 
Ask  ^Ir.  Hunt  for  it,  and  for  some  other  pieces  of  a  similar  character  I  sent 
him  to  give  you  to  publish.  I  think  Prfer  not  bwl  in  his  way;  bat 
perhaps  no  one  will  believe  in  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  joke  from  me." 
The  dedication  may  have  gone  to  Hunt  ^ith  those  "  other  pieced "  :  what 
they  Were  I  know  not ;  nor  do  I  know  why  the  projected  volume  was  not 
published  afl  directe<l  by  Shelley, — unless  Mr.  Oilier  decided  that  it  would 
not  sell,  and  acto<l  on  the  ]>otwibly  implied  withdrawal  of  the  order  to 
print  contained  in  Shelley's  letter  to  him  of  the  14th  of  May,  1820  {ShtlUy 
Memorials,  pp.  138 — 9),  wherein  we  read — "you  can  best  judge  if  it  wiD 
sell  or  no,  and  there  would  be  no  other  reason  for  printing  such  a  trifle." 
It  apj>eared  for  the  first  time  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  second  collected  edition. 
The  orig^in  of  it  was  very  curious.  While  Wordsworth's  Peter  Btll  wsb 
under  announcement,  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  afterwards  Hood's  coadjutor 
in  Odet  and  Addresses  to  Great  People^  issued  a  pamphlet  entitle<l  Pder 
Jicll,  a  Lyrical  Bnllnd,  of  which  no  less  than  three  editions  were  printed 
in  the  year  1819,  and  which  I  give  in  the  appendix,  because  it  is  not  only 
extremely  good,  but  almost  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  Peter  Bdi 
the  Third.  I  have  also  added  a  few  stanzas  on  this  subject  from  another 
of  Reynoldrt's  books,  The  Fancy.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  complete  MS. 
of  Ptter  Bdl  the  Third  exists  :  Mr.  Gamett  tells  me  he  has  seen  a  rough 
draft  of  a  portion  of  it  among  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  MSS.,  but  that  it  ii 
too  immature  to  authorize  alterations  of  the  text. — H,  B.  F.] 


EXTRACT  FROM 
SHELLEY'S  LETTERS  TO  LEIGH  HUNT  ENCLOSING 

PETER  BELL  THE  THIRD. 

Now,  I  only  send  you  a  very  heroic  poem,  which  I  wish 
you  to  give  to  OUier,  and  desire  him  to  print  and  publish 
immediately,  you  being  kind  enough  to  take  upon  yourself 
the  correction  of  the  press — not,  however,  with  my  name ; 
and  you  must  tell  OUier  that  the  author  is  to  be  kept  a 
secret,  and  that  I  confide  in  him  for  this  object  as  I  would 
confide  in  a  physician  or  lawyer,  or  any  other  man  whose 
professional  situation  renders  the  betrajdng  of  what  is  en- 
trusted a  dishonour.*  My  motive  in  this  is  solely  not  to 
prejudge  myself  in  the  present  moment,,  as  I  have  only 
expended  a  few  days  in  this  party  squib,  and,  of  course, 
taken  little  pains.  The  verses  and  language  I  have  let 
come  as  they  would,  and  I  am  about  to  publish  more 
serious  things  this  winter ;  afterwards,  that  is  next  year,  if 
the  thing  should  be  remembered  so  long,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  author  being  known,  but  not  now,  I  should 
like  well  enough  that  it  should  both  go  to  press  and  be 
printed  very  quickly ;  as  more  serious  things  are  on  the 
eve  of  engaging  both  the  public  attention  and  mine. 

Next  post  day  you  will  hear  from  me  again,  as  I   have 
many  things  to  say,  and  expect  to  have  to  announce  Mary's 

»  Thia  letter,  dated"  Florence,  Nov.  1820  (Shdley  Memorialt,  pp.  138—9) 

2, 1819,*'  ifl  printed  in  Mr.  Gamett's  wherein  wo  read    "If  Peter  Bdl  be 

Rdict  of  ShdUy,  pp.  103—4.  printed . . . ,  attend,  I  pi-ay  you,  par- 

•  This  caution  is  repeated  in  Shelley's  ticularly  to  completely  <;oncealing  the 

letter  to  Mr.  Oilier,  dated  May  14th,  author." 
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?i€i(?  work,  now  in  the  press.  She  has  written  out,  as  you 
will  observe,  my  Peter,  and  this  is,  I  suspect,  the  last  thing 
she  will  do  before  the  new  birth. 

Affectionately  yours, 

My  Dear  Friend, 
P.  B.  S. 


[It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  stanagiren 
as  a  motto  on  the  opposite  page  is  really  by  Wordsworth ;  but  aa  Mr.  Rossetti 
states  that  it  is  "  not  to  be  found  "  in  Wordsworth's  Peter  BeU,  and  prMumei 
"  that  the  real  author's  name  ia  *  P.  B.  Shelley/"  I  am  constrained  to  clew 
Shelley  of  that  charge  by  recording  that  the  stanza  u  to  be  found  in  Wont- 
worth's  i)oem,  if  we  look  in  the  editions  which,  alone,  Shelley  can  have  ieen 
when  he  wrote  his  poem, — namely  the  first  and  second.  I  do  not  think  it 
reappeared  in  later  editions.  The  only  important  liberty  Shelley  seems  i'> 
have  taken  with  it  is  the  suppression  of  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the  eoJ 
of  the  first  line,  and  the  introduction  of  the  long  pause  before  damned.  The 
impression  of  drollery  made  on  Shelley's  mind  by  Wordsworth's  Poem  do« 
not  seem  to  have  worn  off  immediately  ;  for  after  the  composition  «rf  Tht 
Witch  of  Atlai  in  August,  1820,  we  find  him,  in  his  Lines  "to  Mary,"  on- 
coming  that  ]K>em,  again  jocular  at  the  exi»en8C  of  Wordsworth. — H.  B.  F.] 
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BV 

MICHING  MALLECHO,  ESQ. 


Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour, 

Crammed  just  as  they  on  earth  were  cramme<l, 

Some  sipping  punch — some  sipping  tea ; 

But,  as  you  by  their  faces  see, 

All  silent,  and  all damned  ! 

Peter  Bell,  by  W.  Wobdsworth.* 


Opheua. — What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet. — Marry,  this  is  Miching  Mallecho  ;  it  means  mischief. 

Shakspeare. 
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TO  THOMAS  BROWN,  ESQ.,  THE  YOUNGER,i  H.F. 

Dear  Tom, 

Allow  me  to  request  you  to  introduce  Mr. 
I^eter  Bell  to  the  respectable  family  of  the  Fudges; 
although    he    may   fall    short   of  those   very    considerable 

^  The  nom  de  flume  under  which  that  "  H.  F. "  is  meant  to  stand  for 

Tom  Moore  published  The  Twopenny  HUtorian  of  the  Pudyct.    This  seems 

f^Qti-Boff  and  The  Pudge  Pamily.    Mr.  likely. 
^*«4rnett    suggested    to   Mr.    Kossetti 
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personages  in  the  more  active  properties  which  charac- 
terize the  Bat  and  the  Ax)ostate,  I  suspect  that  even  you, 
tlieir  historian,  will  confess  that  he  surpasses  them  in  the 
more  peculiarly   legitimate  qualification    of  intolerahle  dul- 

ness. 

You  know  Mr.  Examiner  Hunt;  well — ^it  was  he  who 
presented  me  to  two  of  the  Mr.  Bells.  My  intimacy  with 
the  younger  Mr.  Bell  naturally  sprung  from  this  introduc- 
tion to  liis  brothers.  And  in  presenting  him  to  you,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  assure  you  that  he 
is  considerably  the  dullest  of  the  three. 

There  is  this  particular  advantage  in  an  acquaintance 
with  any  one  of  the  Peter  Bells,  that  if  you  know  one 
Peter  BeU,  you  know  three  Peter  Bells ;  they  are  not  one, 
but  tliree;  not  tliree,  but  one.  An  awful  myster}',  which, 
after  having  caused  torrents  of  blood,  and  having  been 
hymned  by  groana  enough  to  deafen  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  is  at  length  illustrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  in  the  theological  world,  by  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Peter  BelL 

Peter  is  a  polyhedric  Peter,  or  a  Peter  with  many  sides. 
He  changes  colours  like  a  canieleon,  and  his  coat  Uke  a 
snake.  He  is  a  l*roteus  of  a  Peter.  He  was  at  first  sub- 
lime, patliutic,  impressive,  profound;  then  dull;  then  prosy 
and  dull;  and  now  dull — 0,  so  very  dull!  it  is  an  ultra- 
legitimate  dulness. 

You  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
Hell  and  the  Devil  as  supernatural  machinery.  The  whole 
scene  of  my  epic  is  in  "  tliis  world  which  is  " — so  Peter 
infoimed  us  before  his  conversion  to   Tf^ ite  Obi — 

— Tlie  world  of  all  of  us,  and  where 
Wejind  our  happhiest,  or  not  at  all. 

Let  me  observe  that  I  have  spent  six  or  seven  days  in 
conjposing    this    sublime    piece ;   the   orb  of  my  moon-lik^ 
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made  the  fourth  part  of  its  revolution  round 
arth  which  you  inhabit,  driving  you  mad,  while 
ined  its  calmness  and  its  splendour,  and  I  have 
g  this  its  last  phase  "to  occupy  a  permanent 
the  literature  of  my  country."^ 
3rks,  indeed,  dear  Tom,  sell  better ;  but  mine  are 
►r.     The  public  is  no  judge;   posterity  sets  all  to 

ne  to  observe  that  so  much  has  been  written  of 
,  that  the  present  history  can  be  considered  only, 
Qiad,  as  a  continuation  of  that  series  of  cyclic 
ich  have  already  been  candidates  for  bestowing 
y  upon,  at  the  same  time  that  they  receive  it 
jharacter  and  adventures.  In  this  point  of  view, 
olated  no  rule  of  syntax  in  beginning  my  com- 
ith  a  conjunction ;  the  full  stop  which  closes  the 
iinued  by  me,  being  like  the  full  stops  at  the 
le  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  a  fidl  stop  of  a  very 
mport. 

that  the  immortality  which  you  have  given  to 
3,  you  will  receive  from  them;  and  in  tlie  firm 
I,  that  when  London  shall  be  an  habitation  of 
vhen  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  shall 
peless  and  nameless  rmns,  in  the  midst  of  an 
marsh ;  when  the  piers  of  Waterloo-Bridge  shall 
le  nuclei    of  islets   of  reeds    and  osiers,  and  cast 

shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on  tlie  solitary 


far  more  point  in  thi^  now  introduce  to  your  notice,  and  to 

lan  the  mere  quotation  that  of  the  Public,  has,  in  its  Manu- 

ition)  of    Wordaworth'a  script     stave,     nearly     survived     iU 

a  "  permanent  station  **  minority; — for  itfifst  saw  the  light  in 

joke  is  that  Shelley  has  the  summer    of   1 798.      During  this 

>r  seven  days  in  making  long  interval,  pains  have  been  taken  at 

n  to  immortality,  while  different  times  to  render  the  produc- 

:)wnR  to  a  lapse  of  nine-  tion    le*«8  unworthy  of  a   favourable 

ween   the  first  and  final  reception  ;   or,    rather,    to   fit  it  for 

:hi«  7'e/rr.     In  thede<li-  tilling  j)er ma nently  a  station,  however 

Southey  he  says  :  humble,    in    the    Literature    of    my 

of  Peter  Bell,  which  I  Country." 
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stream,  some  transatlaiitic  commentator  will  be  weighii 
in  the  scales  of  some  new  and  now.  unimagined  system  of 
criticism,  tlie  respective  merits  of  the  Bells  and  the  Fudges, 
and  their  historians, 

I  remain,  dear  Tom, 

« 

Yours  sincerely 

MlCHING  MaLLECHO. 

December  1,  1819. 


P.S. — Pray  excuse  the  date  of  place ;  so  soon  as  the 
profits  of  the  publication  come  in,  I  mean  to  hire  lodgings 
in  a  more  respectable  street. 


CONTKNTS. 

Prologue 

• 

Hell 

D.VMNATI0>- 

Death 

Six 

Double  Damsatiun 

Thk  Devil 

Grace 

PROLOGUE. 

Peter  Bells,  one, -two  and  three. 

O'er  the  wide  world  wandering  be. — 

First,  the  antenatal  Peter,^ 

Wrapt  in  weeds  of  the  same  metre, 

The  so  long  predestined  raiment 

Clothed*  in  which  to  walk  his  way  meant 

The  second  Peter;    whose  ambition 

Is  to  link  the  proi)osition, 

As  the  mean  of  two  extremes — 

(This  was  learnt  from  Aldric*s^  themes) 

Shielding  from  the  guilt  of  schism 

The  orthodoxal  syllogism ; 

The  First  Peter — ^he  who  was 

Like  the  shadow  in  the  glass 

Of  the  second,  yet  unripe, 

His  substantial  antitype.-^ 

Then  came  Peter  Bell  the  Second, 

Who  henceforward  must  be  reckoned 

The  body  of  a  double  soul, 

And  that  i)ortion  of  the  whole  • 

Without  which  the  rest  would  seem 

Ends  of  a  disjointed  dream. — 

And  the  Third  is  he  who  has 

0*er  the  grave  been  forced  to  pass 


Peter  Bell,  a  Lyrical  Ballad  (by  J. 
KcyDolds).     See  Appendix. 

In  Mrs.  Shelley's  edition  there  is 
>mma  after  Clothed, 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Rossetti  is 
it  in  correcting  this  name.  Al- 
:h  is  doubtless  the  author  referred 

hut  it  is  possible  that  Shelley  had 


been  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  the 
name  as  if  sjtelt  without  the  final  /i, 
and  so  came  to  forget  the  existence  of 
that  hf  the  introduction  of  which 
spoils  the  line,  as  one  naturally  pro- 
nounces the  name  in  the  orthodox 
way  {Aldrit€h)f  if  spelt  as  usual. 
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To  the  other  side,  which  is, — 
Go  and  try  else, — just  like  this. 

Peter  Bell  the  First  was  Peter 
Smugger,  milder,  softer,  neater. 
Like  the  soul  before  it  is 
Born  from  that  world  into  this. 
Tlie  next  Peter  Bell  was  he, 
Predevote,  like  you  and  me. 
To  good  or  evil  as  may  come; 
His  was  the  severer  doom, — 
For  he  was  an  evil  Cotter, 
And  a  polygamic  Potter.^ 
And  the  last  is  Peter  Bell, 
Damned  since  our  fii-st  parents  fell. 
Damned  eternally  to  Hell — 
Surely  lie  deserves  it  well ! 


*  The  oldest  scholiasta  read — 

A  dodecagamie  Potter. 
This  is  at  oDce  more  dcrtcriptive  and  more  megalophonous, — but  the  alliterat[< 
of  the  text  had  faj)tivatc'd  the  vulgar  ear  of  the  herd  of  later  ix»uimentot«.n 

[Shellet's  Xote.] 


PAET  THE  FIRST. 

DEATH. 
I. 

And  Peter  Bell,  when  he  had  been 
With  fresh-imported  Hell-fire  warmed, 

Grew  serious — ^from  his  dress  and  mien 

Twas  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
Peter  was  quite  reformed. 

II. 

His  eyes  turned  up,  his  mouth  turned  down; 

His  accent  caught  a  nasal  twang; 
He  oiled  his  hair,^  there  might  be  heard 
Tlie  grace  of  God  in  every  word 

Which  Peter  said  or  sang. 

III. 

But  Peter  now  grew  old,  and  had 

An  ill  no  doctor  could  unravel; 
His  torments  almost  drove  him  mad ; — 
Some  said  it  was  a  fever  bad — 

Some  swore  it  was  the  gravel 

IV. 

His  holy  friends  then  came  about, 

And  with  long  preaching  and  persuasion. 

To  thone  who  have  not  duly  appreciated  the  distinction  between  WhtUe 
I  Busiia  oil,  this  attribute  might  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  Dandy 
n  the  Evangelic.  The  effect,  when  to  the  windward,  is  indeed  so  similar, 
,t  it  requires  a  subtle  naturalist  to  discriminate  the  animals.  They  belong, 
rever,  to  distinct  genera.     [Shklley's  Notf.] 
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Convinced  the  patient  that,  without 
The  smallest  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
He  was  predestined  to  damnation. 

V. 

They  said — ^"Thy  name  is  Peter  Bell; 

Thy  skin  is  of  a  brimstone  hue ; 
Alive  or  dead — aye,  sick  or  well — 
The  one  (Jod  made  to  rhyme  with  hell; 

The  other,  I  think,  rhymes  with  you." 

VL 

Then  Peter  set  -up  such  a  yell ! — 

Tlie  nurse,  wlio  with  some  water  gniel 
"Was  climbing  up  the  stairs,  as  well 
As  lier  old  legs  could  climb  them — fell. 
And  broke  tliem  both — the  fall  was  cruel 

VII. 

The  Parson  from  the  casement  leapt 

Into  tlie  lake  of  Windermere — 
And  many  an  eel — though  no  adept 
In  God*s  right  reason  for  it — ^kept 
Gnawing  Ids  kidneys  half  a  year. 

VIIL 

And  all  the  rest  rushed  through  the  door, 

And  tumbled  over  one  another, 
^\jid  broke  their  skulls. — Upon  the  floor 
Meanwhile  sat  Peter  Bell,  and  swore. 
And  cursed  his  father  and  his  mother ; 

IX. 

And  raved  of  God,  and  sin,  and  death, 
Blaspheming  like  an  infidel ; 
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And  said,  that  with  his  clenched  teeth, 
He'd  seize  the  earth  from  underneath, 
And  drag  it  with  him  down  to  hell. 

X. 

As  he  was  speaking  came  a  spasm, 
And  wrenched  his  gnashing  teeth  asunder; 

Like  one  who  sees  a  strange  phantasm 

He  lay, — there  was  a  silent  chasm 
Between  his  upper  jaw  and  under. 

XI. 

And  yellow  death  lay  on  his  face ; 

And  a  fixed  snule  that  was  not  human 
Told,  as  I  understand  the  case. 
That  he  was  gone  to  the  wrong  place: — 

I  heard  all  this  from  the  old  woman. 

XII. 

Then  there  came  down  from  Langdale  Pike 
A  cloud,  with  lightning,  wind  and  haU ; 

It  swept  over  the  mountains  like 

An  ocean, — and  I  heard  it  strike 
The  woods  and  crags  of  Grasmere  vale. 

XIII. 

And  I  saw  the  black  stoim  come 

Nearer,  minute  after  minute ; 
Its  thunder  made  the  cataracts  dumb; 
With  hiss,  and  clash,  and  hollow  hum, 

It  neared  as  if  the  Devil  was  in  it. 

XIV. 

The  Devil  was  in  it : — lie  had  bouglit 
Peter  for  half-a-crown ;  and  when 
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Tlie  storm  which  bore  him  vanished,  nought 
That  in  the  house  that  storm  had  caught 
Was  ever  seen  again. 


XV. 

The  gaping  neighbours  came  next  day — 

They  found  all  vanished  from  the  shore: 
The  Bible,  whence  he  used  to  pray, 
Half  scorched  under  a  hen-coop  lay; 
Smashed  glass — ^and  nothing  more ! 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


THE  DEVIL. 


I. 

The  Devil,  I  safely  can  aver, 

Has  neither  hoof,  nor  tail,  nor  sting; 

Nor  is  he,  as  some  sages  swear, 

A  spirit,  neither  here  nor  there. 
In  notliing — ^yet  in  everything. 

II. 

He  is — what  we  are;  for  sometimes 

The  Devil  is  a  gentleman ; 
At  others  a  bard  bartering  rhymes 
For  sack ;   a  statesman  spinning  crimes ; 

A  swindler,  living  as  he  can; 

III. 

A  thief,  who  cometh  in  the  night, 

With  whole  boots  and  net  pantaloons, 
Like  some  one  whom  it  were  not  right 
To  mention; — or  the  luckless  wight. 

From  whom  he  steals  nine  silver  spoons. 

IV. 

But  in  this  case  he  did  appear 

Like  a  slop-merchant  from  Wapping, 
And  with  smug  face,  and  eye  severe. 
On  every  side  did  perk  and  peer 
Till  he  saw  Peter  dead  or  napping. 
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V. 

He  had  on  an  upper  Benjamin 

(For  he  was  of  the  driving  schism) 
In  the  wliich  he  wrapt  his  skin 
From  the  storm  he  travelled  in, 
For  fear  of  rheumatism. 

VI. 

He  called  the  ghost  out  of  the  corse; — 

It  was  exceedingly  like  Peter, — 
Onlv  its  voice  was  hollow  and  hoarse — 
It  had  a  queerish  look  of  course — 
Its  dress  too  was  a  little  neater. 

VII. 

Tlie  Devil  knew  not  his  name  and  lot; 

Peter  knew  not  that  he  was  Bell: 
Each  had  an  upper  stream  of  thought, 
Wliich  made  all  seem  as  it  was  not ; 

Fitting  itself  to  all  things  well. 

VIII. 

Peter  thought  he  had  parents  dear, 
Brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  cronies. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire ; 

He  perhaps  had  found  them  tliere 
Had  he  gone  and  boldly  shown  his 

IX. 

Solemn  phiz  in  his  own  village ; 

Where  he  thought  oft  when  a  boy 
He'd  clomb  the  orchard  waUs  to  pillage 
The  produce  of  his  neighbour  s  tillage, 

With  marvellous  pride  and  joy. 
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X. 

And  the  Devil  thought  he  had, 

'Mid  the  misery  and  confusion 
Of  an  unjust  war,  just  made 
A  fortune  by  the  gainful  trade 
Of  gi\'ing  soldiers  rations  bad — 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  delusion. 

XI. 

Tliat  he  had  a  mansion  planned 

In  a  square  like  Grosvenor-square, 
Tliat  lie  was  aping  fasliion,  and 
That  he  now  came  to  Westmoreland 

To  see  what  was  romantic  there. 

XII. 

And  aU  this,  though  quite  ideal, — 

Eeady  at  a  breath  to  vanish, — 
"Was  a  state  not  more  unreal 
Than  the  peace  he  could  not  feel. 

Or  the  care  he  could  not  banish- 

XIII. 

After  a  little  conversation. 

The  DevU  told  Peter,  if  he  chose, 
IIe*d  bring  him  to  tlic  world  of  fasliion 
r>y  giving  him  a  situation 

III  his  own  service — and  new  clothes. 

XIV. 

And  Peter  bowed,  ([uite  pleased  and  pi*oud. 

And  after  waiting  some  few  days 
For  a  new  livery — tlirty  yellow 
Turned  ui)  with  black — the  wretched  fellow 

Was  liowled  to  Hell  in  the  Devil's  chaise. 
VOL.  II r.  o 


PART  THE  THIRD. 

HRLL. 
I. 

Hell  is  a  city  much  like  London — 

A  populous  and  a  smoky  city; 
There  are  all  sorts  of  people  undone, 
And  there  is  little  or  no  fun  done ; 

Small  justice  shown,  and  still  less  pity. 

IL 

Tliere  is  a  Castles,^  and  a  Canning, 

A  Coljbett,  and  a  Castlereagh ; 
All  sorts  of  caitiff  corpses  planning^ 
All  sorts  of  cozening  for  trepanning 

Corpses  less  corrupt  than  they. 

in. 

Tliere  is  a  *  *  *,  wlio  has  lost 

His  wits,  or  sold  them,  none  knows  which; 
He  walks  al»out  a  double  ghost. 
And  though  as  thin  as  Fraud  almost — 

Ever  grows  more  grim  and  ricli. 

IV. 

Tliere  is  a  Chancery  Court ;   a  King ; 

A  manufacturing  moh;   a  set 
Of  thieves  wlio  by  themselves  are  sent 

'  Mr.  Rossetti  savs  "  Caatlos  wan  a       tbjse  dftVH." 
government    «py,    much   loathccl    in  *  Mrs.  Shelley  places  a  comma  I 
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Similar  thieves  to  represent; 
An  army;  and  a  public  debt. 

V. 

"\Miich  last  is  a  scheme  of  paper  money, 

And  means — being  interpreted — 
"Bees,^  keep  your  wax — give  us  the  honey, 
And  we  will  plant,  while  skies  are  sunny, 

Flowere,  which  in  winter  ser\'e  instead." 

VI. 

Tliere  is  great  talk  of  revolution — 

And  a  great  chance  of  despotism — 
German  soldiers — camps — confusion — 
Tumults — lotteries — rage — delusion — 

Gin — suicide — and  methodism. 

VII. 

Taxes  too,  on  wine  and  bread. 
And  meat,  and  beer,  and  tea,  and  clieese, 

From  wliich  those  patriots  pure  are  fed, 

"VMio  gorge  before  they  reel  to  bed 
Tlie  tenfold  essence  of  all  these. 

VIII. 

There  are  mincing  women,  mowing, 
(Like  cats,  who  amant  miseri*) 

'  One  of  the  attributes  in  Linnsus^s  description  of  the  Cat.  To  a  similar 
i«e  the  catemv'auling  of  more  than  one  sjiecies  of  this  genus  is  to  be 
frre<l  ; — except,  indeed,  that  the  jwor  quadnipcd  is  comi)olled  to  quarrel 
h  its  own  pleasures,  whilst  the  biped  is  supposed  only  to  quarrel  with 
««  of  others.     [Shkllky's  Note.] 

I  have   follower!  Mr.  R<^>8setti  in       Bee* :  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  they 
dng   the  inverted   commas  before       are  l>eTore  keep, 

.»2 
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Of  their  owu  virtue,  and  pursuing 
Their  geutler  sisters  to  that  ruin, 
Without*  which — what  were  chastity  ?  * 

IX. 

Lawyers — judges — old  hobnobbers 
Are  there — ^l)ailifis — chancellors — 


Bishops — j^-eat  and  little  robbers — 
Ehymesters — ^pamphleteers — stock-jobbers — 
Men  of  glory  in  the  wars, — 

X. 

Tilings  whose  trade  is,  over  ladies 

To  lean,  and  flirt,  and  stare,  and  simper. 
Till  all  tliat  is  divine  in  woman 
Grows  cruel,  courteous,  smooth,  inhuman, 
Crucified  'twixt  a  smile  and  wliimper. 

XI. 

Thrusting,  toiling,  wailing,  moiling, 

Frowning,  preacliing — such  a  riot! 
Each  witli  never-ceasing  labour. 
Whilst  he  thinks  he  cheats  his  neighbour, 
Cheating  liis  own  heart  of  quiet. 

XII. 

And  all  thes(^  meet  at  levees ; — 
1  )inners  convivial  and  political ; — 

*  What  would  this  husk  and  excuse  for  a  virtue  be  m-ithout  its 
prostitution,  or  the  kernel  prostitution  without  this  htisk  of  a  v-irti 
wonder  the  women  of  the  town  do  not  form  an  as-sociation,  like  the  S 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  for  the  supix)rt  of  what  may  l>e  call« 
"  King,  Church,  and  Constitution "  of  their  order.  But  tliis  subj 
almost  to<^  horrible  for  a  joke.    [Shelley's  Note.] 

'  I  have  followed  Mr.  Rnssetti  in  in-      note  of    intem^tion,   not    i\ 
serting,  at  the  end  of  tl\\a  Uue,  the       Shelley's  editions. 
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»Siipi)ers  of  epic  poets; — teas, 
"WTiere  small  talk  dies  in  agonies; — 
Breakfasts  professional  and  critical; 

xin. 

Lunches  and  snacks  so  aldermanic 
That  one  would  furnish  forth  ten  dinners, 

^liere  reigns  a  Cretan-tongu^d  panic, 

Lest  news  Russ,  Dutch,  or  Alemannic 
Should  make  some  losers,  and  some  winners; — ^ 

XIV. 

At  conversazioni — ^balls — 

Conventicles — and  drawing-rooms — 
Courts  of  law — committees — calls 
Of  a  morning — clubs — ^book-stalls — 

Churclies — ^masquerades — and  tombs. 

XV. 

And  tliis  is  Hell — and  in  this  smother 

AU  are  damnable  and  damned ; 
>^ch  one  damning,  damns  the  other; 
They  ai'e  damned  by  one  another, 

By  none  other  are  they  damned. 

XVI. 

Tis  a  lie  to  say,  "  God  damns !"« 
"WHiere  was  Heaven's  Attorney  General 

When  they  first  gave  out  such  fianis? 

Let  there  be  an  end  of  shams, 

Tliey  are  mines  of  poisonous  luhiend. 

There  u  no  stop  here  in  Bin.  Shelley's  eiUtions. 

'  Thia  libel  on  our  national  oath,  and  this  accusation  of  all  our  country- 
n  of  being  in  the  daily  practice  of  soleuuily  assoverating  the  most 
>rmous  falsehoocl,  I  fear  desen-es  the  notice  of  a  more  active  Attorney 
neral  than  that  here  allude<l  to.     [Siieu>:y'8  Xote.] 
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XVIL 

Statesmen  damn  themselves  to  be 

Cursed ;  and  lawyers  damn  their  souls 

To  the  auction  of  a  fee; 

Churchmen  damn  themselves  to  see 
God*s  sweet  love  in  burning  coals. 

XVIII. 

The  rich  are  damned,  beyond  all  cure, 

To  taunt,  and  starve,  and  trample  on 
Tlie  weak  and  wretched ;  and  the  poor 
Damn  their  broken  hearts  to  endure 
Stripe  on  stripe,  with  groan  on  groan. 

XIX. 

Sometimes  the  poor  are  damned  indeed 

To  take, — not  means  for  being  blest, — 
But  Cobbett's  snulf,  revenge  ;  that  weed 
From  which  the  worms  that  it  doth  feed 
Squeeze  less  than  they  before  possessed. 

XX. 

And  some  few,  like  we  know  who, 

Danmed — but  Clod  alone  knows  whv — 
To  l->elieve  their  minds  are  given 
To  make  this  u^Av  Hell  a  Heaven  ; 
In  wliich  faith  they  live  and  die. 

XXI. 

Thus,  as  in  a  town,  i)lague-slricken, 
Each  man  be  h(i  sound  or  no 

Must  indiilerently  sicken  ; 

As  when  day  ])egius  to  thicken, 

None  knows  a  pigeon  from  a  crow, — 
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XXII. 

So  good  and  bad,  sane  and  mad,   , 
Tlie  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ; 
Those  wlio  weep  to  see  what  others 
Smile  to  inflict  upon  their  brothers ; 
Lovers,  haters,  worst  and  best; 

XXIII. 

All  are  damned — they  breathe  an  air, 

Thick,  infected,  joy-dispelling  : 
Each  pursues  what  seems  most  fair. 
Mining  like  moles,  through  mind,  and  there 
Scoop  palace-caverns  vast,  where  Care 

In  thronM  state  is  ever  dwelling. 


\ 


PART  THE  FOURTH. 


SIN. 


I. 

Lo,  Peter  in  Hell's  Grosvenor-square, 

A  footman  in  the  devil's  service ! 
And  the  misjudging  world  would  swear 
That  every  man  in  service  there 
To  virtue  would  prefer  ^^ee. 

II. 

But  Peter,  though  now  damned,  was  not 

Wliat  Peter  was  before  damnation. 
Men  oftentimes  prepare  a  lot 
Wliich  ei'e  it  finds  tliem,  is  not  what 
Suits  with  their  genuine  station. 

III. 

All  tilings  that  Peter  saw  and  felt 

Had  a  peculiar  aspect  to  him ; 
And  when  they  came  within  tlie  belt 
Of  liis  own  nature,  seemed  to  melt. 
Like  cloud  to  cloud,  into  hhn. 

IV. 

And  so  the  outward  world  uniting 
To  that  \vithin  him,  he  became 

Considerably  uninviting 

To  those,  who  meditation  slighting, 
Were  moulded  in  a  different  frame. 
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V. 

And  lie  scorned  them,  and  they  scorned  him; 

And  he  scorned  all  they  did ;  and  they 
Did  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Are  wont  to  do  to  please  their  whim, 

Drinking,  lying,  swearing,  play. 

VI. 

Such  were  his  fellow-servants;  thus 

His  virtue,  like  our  own,  was  built 
Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss 
H}T3ocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 

To  bully  one^  another's  guilt. 

vn. 

He  had  a  mind  wliich  was  somehow 

At  once  circumference  and  centre 
Of  all  he  might  or  feel  or  know; 
Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 

Sometliing  did  ever  enter. 

VIII. 

He  had  as  much  imagination 

As  a  pint-pot; — he  never  could 
Fancy  another  situation. 
From  which  to  dart  his  contemplation, 

Than  that  wherein  he  stood. 

IX. 

Yet  liis  was  individual  mind. 

And  new  created  all  he  saw 
In  a  new  manner,  and  refined 

'  In  previous  editiooB  out  stands  in      have  made    the  emendation  had   it 
4x  of  one.     Unquestionably  one  is      been  suggested  to  him  in  time, 
ht :   Mr.  Roesetti  says  he   would 
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Tliose  new  creations,  and  combined 
Tliem,  by  a  master-spirit's  law. 

X. 

Tlius — though^  unimaginative — 


An  apprehension  clear,  intense. 
Of  his  mind's  work,  had  made  alive 
Tlie  things  it  wrought  on;  I  believe 

Wakening  a  sort  of  thought  in  sense. 

XL 

But  from  the  first  'twas  Peter^s  drift 

To  be  a  kind  of  moral  eimuch, 
He  touched  the  hem  of  Nature's-  shift, 
Felt  faint — and  never  dared  uplift 
The  closest,  all-concealing  tunic. 

XIL 

She  laughed  the  while,  with  an  arch  smile, 

And  kissed  him  with  a  sister's  kiss, 
And  said — "  Jly  best  Diogenes, 
I  love  you  well — but,  if  you  please. 
Tempt  not  ap:aiu  my  deepest  bliss. 

xiir. 

"Tis  you  are  cold — for  I,  not  coy. 

Yield  love  for  love,  frank,  warm  and  true; 
And  Bums,  a  Scottish  peasant  boy — 
His  en'ors  prove  it — knew  my  joy 
More,  learned  friend,  than  you. 


*  Mr.  Rossetti  aubstitutes  althouyh  aud  wa«  probably  left  so  iniritoselT  l^y 

for  though^  "  conceiving  that  the  metre  Shelley. 

requires  thin  change."     I  think   the  *  1  n  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  »<i<i"^. 

ZiJie  w  better  T*ith  the  »yUab\e  uiWviv^,  vith  a  small  h. 
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XIV. 

"  Bocca  hacciata  non  perd^  ventura 

Anzi  rinmwva  cortu  fa  la  lu)ia : — 
So  thought  Boccaccio,  whose  sweet  words  might  cure  a 
Male  j)rude,  like   you,  from   what  you    now  endure^  a 

Low-tide  in  soul,  like  a  stagnant  laguna." 

XV. 

Tlien  Peter  rubbed  his  eyes  severe, 
I     And  smoothed  his  spacious  forehead  down. 
With  his  broad  palm; — *twixt  love  and  fear, 
He  looked,  as  he  no  doubt  felt,  queer, 
And  in  his  dream  sate  down. 

XVI. 

Tlie  Devil  was  no  uncommon  creature; 

A  leaden-witted  thief — just  huddled 
Out  of  the  dross  and  scum  of  nature ; 
A  toad-like  lump  of  limb  and  feature. 

With  mind,  and  heart,  and  fancy  muddled. 

XVII. 

He  was  that  heavy,  dull,  cold  thing, 

Tlie  spirit  of  evil  well  may  be: 
A  drone  too  base  to  have  a  sting; 
Who  gluts,  and  grimes  liis  lazy  wing 

And  calls  lust,  luxury. 


o> 


XVIII. 

Now  he  was  quite  the  kind  of  wight 
liound  whom  collect,  at  a  fixed  lera, 

Venison,  turtle,  hock,  and  claret, — 

Good  cheer — and  those  who  come  to  share  it — 
And  best  East  Indian  madeira! 
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It  was  his  fancy  to  invite 
Men  of  science,  wit,  and  learoing, 

Who  came  to  lend  eacli  otiier  light ; 

He  proudly  thought  that  his  gold's  might 
Had  set  those  spirits  boming. 


And  men  of  learning,  science,  wit. 

Considered  him  as  you  and  I 
Think  of  some  rotten  tree,  and  sit 
Lounging  and  dining  under  it, 
Exposed  to  the  wide  sky. 

XXL 

And  all  the  while,  with  loose  fat  smile. 

Tlie  Avilling  wretch  sat  winking  tlierc, 
lielieving  'twas  Ills  power  that  made 
Tliat  jovial  scene — and  that  all  paid 

Homage  to  liis  unnoticed  chair. 

XXII. 
Though  to  he  sure  this  place  was  Hell ; 

He  was  tlie  Devil — and  all  they — 
What  thougli  the  claret  circled  well, 
And  wit,  like  ocean,  rose  and  fell  i — 

Were  damned  eternally. 


PART  THE  FIFTH. 


GRACE. 


I. 

Among  the  guests  who  often  staid 

Till  the  Devil's  petits-soupers, 
A  man  there  came,  fair  as  a  maid, 
And  Peter  noted  what  he  said, 

Standing  behind  his  master's  cliair. 

II. 

He  was  a  mighty  poet — and 

A  subtle-sonled  psychologist ; 
All  tilings  he  seemed  to  understand, 
Of  old  or  new — of  sea  or  land — 

But  his  own  mind — which  was  a  mist. 

III. 

This  was  a  man  who  might  have  turned 
Hell  into  Heaven — and  so  in  gladness 

A  Heaven  unto  himself  have  earned; 

But  he  in  shadows  imdiscemed 

Trusted, — and  damned  himself  to  madness. 

IV. 

He  spoke  of  poetry,  and  how 

"  Divine  it  was — a  light — a  love — 

A  spirit  wliich  like  wind  doth  blow 

As  it  ILsteth,  to  and  fro; 

A  dew  rained  down  from  Ciod  above. 
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V. 

"A  power  wliich  comes  and  goes  like  dream, 

And  wliich  none  can  ever  trace — 
Heaven's  light  on  earth — ^Truth's  brightest  beam." 
And  when  he  ceased  there  lay  the  gleam 
Of  those  words  upon  his  face. 

VI 

Now  Peter,  when  he  heard  such  talk. 

Would,  heedless  of  a  broken  pate, 
Stand  like  a  man  asleep,  or  baulk 
Some  wishing  guest  of  knife  or  fork, 
Or  drop  and  break  his  master's  plate. 

VII. 

At  night  he  oft  would  start  and  wake 

Like  a  lover,  and  began 
In  a  wild  measure  songs  to  make 
On  moor,  and  glen,  and  rocky  lake, 

And  on  the  heart  of  man — * 

VIII. 

And  on  the  univei*sal  skv — 

a 

And  the  wide  eailh's  bosom  green, — 
And  the  sweet,  strange  mystery 
Of  what  beyond  these  things  may  lie, 

And  yet  remain  unseen. 

IX. 

For  in  his  thought  he  visited 

The  spots  in  which,  ere  dead  and  damned. 
He  his  wavward  life  had  led : 
Yet  knew  not  whence  the  thoughts  were  feil, 

Which  thus  his  fancy  ciiimmed. 

'  In  MrSi  Shelley '«  editiouB  there  is  a  full-stop  here. 
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X. 

And  these  obscure  remembrances 

Stirred  such  harmony  in  Peter, 
That  whensoever  he  should  please, 
He  could  speak  of  rocks  and  trees 

In  poetic  metre. 

XI. 

For  though  it  was  without  a  sense 

Of  memory,  yet  he  remembered  well 
Many  a  ditch  and  quick-set  fence ; 
Of  lakes  he  had  intelligence, 

He  knew  something  of  heath,  and  fell. 

XII. 

He  had  also  dim  recollections 

Of  pedlars  tramping  on  their  rounds ; 
Milk-pans  and  pails ;  and  odd  collections 
Of  saws,  and  proverbs ;  and  reflections 

Old  parsons  make  in  burying-grounds. 

XIII. 

But  Peter's  verse  was  clear,  and  came 

Announcing  from  the  frozen  hearth 
Of  a  cold  age,  that  none  might  tame 
The  soul  of  that  diviner  flame 

It  augured  to  the  Earth. 

XIV. 

Like  gentle  rains,  on  the  dry  plains, 
Making  that  green  which  late  was  grey, 

Or  like  the  sudden  moon,  that  stains 

Some  gloomy  chamber's  window  j)anes 
With  a  broad  light  like  day. 
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For  language  was  in  Peter's  hand. 
Like  clay,  wliile  he  was  jet  s  potter; 

And  lie  made  songa  for  all  the  land. 

Sweet  both  to  feel  and  imderstand, 
As  pipkins  late  to'  mountaiQ  Cotter. 

XVI. 

And  Mr.  ,'  the  bookseller. 

Gave  twenty  pounds  for  some ; — then  scorning 
A  footman's  yellow  coat  to  wear, 
Peter,  too  proud  of  heart,  I  fear, 

InstJintly  gave  the  Devil  warning. 


Wioi^eat  the  Devil  took  offence, 

And  swore  in  his  soul  a  great  oath  then, 
"  That  for  his  damned  inipertineiice. 
He'd  bring  liiiii  to  a  proper  sense 

Of  wliat  wa3  line  to  gentlemen  1" — 


'  Mr.  Itiierietti  Buggtiito  tUcBulMtitu- 
tiou  uf  for  fur  to,  eit  aa  tn  bring  /or 
mountain  Cutler  "in  nppoaitiuQ  niUi  " 
for  all  tht  hnd;  but  [  nm  omviuceil 
tliHt  nu  micli  chnngu  shuiild  be  mitdc, 
bikI  thnt  nil  Hiiuh  apixwitiim  u  meant : 
tliF  KigiiifiiMtioQ  wemt  tu  me  tu  be 
that  I'uter  iimde  if.iiigA,  nut  that  were 
bwuet  til  all  tlie  lanil,  but  that  nvra 
■iniiiljr  iiweet,—  nweet  tu  the  heart  and 
UDderataniliiig, — sweet  as  late  j'iiikins 
to  a  muuiitiUQ  Cotter, — anil  that  these 
Hnngfl  wn/ar  all  the  land.  1  Hbiiulil 
have  thiiught  it  iinpomiible  t«  niU- 
understand  the  phrnnv  an  an  inver- 
sion of  "  «uri(!S  .in  aweet  for  all   the 


Dfeelai 


laiiil  both  b 

an  late  pi{>kinM 

and  in  u»  other  waj  cun  there  he 

quaitioii  of  luth  an  ujipu«itioa  u 

KiisBetti  iugge«t8. 

■  Wordsworth's  publuhers  at 
tiuia  were  the  Lonpuan  Knu.— I 
Liingman,  Hurst,  Kee*,  Unne 
lirown.  I  think  with  Mr.  K-f 
tluit  the  lui'tsitig  name  if  any  wi 
mouiwyllnbte :  and  it  may  liave  i 
one  of  the  miin<ji7'ILi>iic  nanKw  i-f 
firm.  It  i«,  however,  quite  «>ni,viT 
thnt  Shellej  meant  us  tv  re«)  " 
Diiah,  the  bookseller." 
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DAMNATION. 


I. 

"  O  THAT  mine  enemy  had  written 

A  Look !" — cried  Job : — a  fearful  curse  ; 
K  to  the  Arab,  as  the  Briton, 
'Twas  galling  to  be  critic-bitten : — 
The  Devil  to  Peter  wished  no  worse. 

II. 

AVlien  Peter's  next  new  book  found  vent, 
The  Devil  to  all  the  first  Eeviews 

A  copy  of  it  slily  sent, 

With  five-pound  note  as  compliment, 
And  this  short  notice — "  Pray  abuse." 


III. 
Then  seriatim,  month  and  quarter, 

Appeared  such  mad  tirades. — One  said 
"  Peter  seduced  Mrs.  Foy*s  daughter, 
Then  drowned  the  mother  in  Ullswater, 

The  last  thing  as  he  went  to  bed." 


IV. 

Another — "Let  him  shave  his  head!^ 
Where's  Dr.  Willis  ? — Or  is  he  joking  ^ 

'  Mr.   Koaoetti  says  there   is   "  no  agreeable  variation  that  head  rhyiuu^ 

jxa»  "  to  hcad^  and  suggests  top  (ir  with  bed  in  the  last  line  of  the  |»re- 

ip  a.-*    an    emendation.     I    protest  cetliug    stanza.     Similarly    I    shoulil 

iinat  such  a  change.     It  is  rather  an  strongly  object  to  the  introduction  of 

VOL.   III.  P 
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What  does  the  rascal  mean  or  hope. 
No  longer  imitating  Pope, 
In  that  barbarian  Shakespeare^  poking? 


f> 


V. 

One  more,  **  Is  incest  not  enough  ? 

And  must  there  be  adultery  too  ? 
Grace  after  meat  ?  Miscreant  and  Liar ! 
Thief!   Blackguard!   Scoundrel!  Fool!  Hell-fire 

Is  twenty  times  too  good  for  you. 

VI. 

"  By  that  last  book  of  yours  we  think 

You've  double  damned  yourself  to  scorn ; 
We  warned  you  whilst  yet  on  the  brink 
You  stood.     From  your  black  name  will  shrink 
The  babe  that  is  unl)orn." 

VII. 

All  these  Eeviews  the  Devil  made 

Up  in  a  parcel,  which  he  had 
Safely  to  Peter's  house  conveyed. 
For  carriage,  ten-pence  Peter  paid — 

Untied  them — read  them — went  half  mad. 

VIII. 

"  "WTiat !"   cried  he,  "  this  is  my  rewanl 
P'or  ni<j:lits  of  tliought,  and  days  of  toil  ^ 

Do  poets,  l)ut  U)  he  abhorred 

By  men  of  whom  they  never  heard, 
Consume  their  spirits'  oil? 

cnoic  instead  of  cnouf/k,  in  the  next  deed  in  the  letter  to  licigh  Hunt  oi 

Btjuiza,  in  ortler  to  get  a  bad  rhyme  which  an  extract  U  given  at  p.  li^* 

for  too  and  you.      I  do  not  imagine  Shelley  Bays  "the  versed  and  languaS 

Shelley  would  have  dreamed  of  per-  I  have  let  come  as  they  would. "^ 

fecting  in  these  details  a  comfKwition  ^  Shatspearc  (without  the  central  r, 

of  which  ho  thought  bo  slightly.     In-  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  etiitious. 
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IX. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  them  ? — and  who 

Is  Mrs.  Foy  ?    'Tis  very  cruel 
To  speak  of  me  and  Betty  ^  so ! 
Adultery  !   God  defend  me  !   Oh ! 

Fve  half  a  mind  to  fight  a  duel. 

X. 

"Or,"  cried  he,  a  grave  look  collecting, 

"  Is  it  my  genius,  like  the  moon. 
Sets  those  who  stand  her  face  inspecting, 
That  face  within  their  brain  reflecting. 

Like  a  crazed  bell-chime,  out  of  tune  V 

XI. 

For  Peter  did  not  know  the  town. 

But  thought,  as  country  readers  do, 
For  half  a  guinea  or  a  crown. 
He  bought  oblivion  or  renown 

From  God's  own  voice*  in  a  review. 

XII. 

All  Peter  did  on  this  occasion 

Was,  writing  some  sad  stuff  in  prose. 
It  is  a  dangerous  invasion 
When  poets  criticize;  their  station 

Is  to  delight,  not  pose. 

^<a  populi,  vox  deL  As  Mr.  Qodwin  truly  observes  of  a  more  famous 
1^,  of  tome  merit  at  a  popular  maxim,  but  totally  destitute  of  pkiloso- 
^  accuracy,     [Shxllet'b  Note.] 


In  editions  earlier  than  Mr.  Ros- 
^s  we  read  Emma  for  Betty  :  but 
belley's  letter  to  Mr.  Oilier,  dated 
'  14th,  1820  {SKeUey  Memorialt, 
1S8— 9)  there  b  an  instruction  on 


the  subject, — "  for  Emfna  rea<l  Betty, 
as  the  name  of  Peter's  siKter — Erainii, 
I  recollect,  is  the  real  name  of  the 
sister  of  a  great  poet  who  might  bo 
mistaken  for  Peter." 
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XIIL 

Tlte  Devil  then  sent  to  Leipaic  fair. 

For  Bom's  translatiou  of  Kant's  book ; 
A  world  of  wotds,  tail  foremost,  where 
Eight — wrong — false — true — and  foul — and  fair, 
As  in  a  lottery-wheel  are  shook. 

XIV. 

Fire  thousand  crammed  octavo  pages 

Of  German  psycliologics, — ^lie 
WHio  liis  furor  verhorwm,  assuages 
Tliereon,  deser\'es  just  seven  montlis'  wnfp,'s 

More  than  will  e'er  be  due  to  nie. 


I  looked  on  them  nine  several  days, 

And  then  I  saw  that  tliey  were  bad ; 
A  friend,  too,  sijoke  in  their  dispraise, — 
He  never  read  them ; — with  amaze 
I  found  Sir  William  Dnimnioud  had. 


XVI. 
Wlien  the  l>ook  came,  the  Devil  sent 

It  to  I'.  Verlxivale,'  Esquire, 
"Willi  a  brief  note  of  compliment, 
liy  tliat  uiyht's  Carlisle  mail.     It  went, 

And  set  his  soul  on  fii-e. 


'  Quaiii,  Qui  ralet  ivrtra  : — i.e.  hII  tba  wonlB  nluch  hnve  botti,  are.  «  » 
)«■  expendeil  Ly,  fur,  ngHJDst,  with,  or  on  liiu.  A  BUflicii'Lt  prfJ  "(  ■ 
utility  of  this  hutory.  Peter's  progcuitor  nbn  i^letted  thia  luinic  s«iii* 
havo  i™«cB«ed o pure  nslUijiatal  cvjiiilion  eil  tlu;  Datura  and  nnxlwlr  <i^ 
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XVII. 

Fire,  which  ex  luce  prcebens  fumum. 

Made  him  beyond  the  bottom  see 
Of  truth's  clear  well — when  I  and  you  Ma'am, 
Go,  as  we  shall  do,  subter  humum, 

We  may  know  more  than  he. 

XVIII. 

Now  Peter  ran  to  seed  in  soul 

Into  a  walking  paradox; 
For  he  was  neither  part  nor  whole, 
Xor  good,  nor  bad — nor  knave  nor  fool, 

— ^Among  the  woods  and  rocks. 

XIX. 

Furious  he  rode,  wliere  late  he  mn, 
Lasliing  and  spurring  his  tame  hobby ; 

Turned  to  a  formal  puritan, 

A  solemn  and  unsexual  man, — 
He  half  believed   White  Obi. 

XX. 

This  steed  in  vision  he  would  ride. 

High  trotting  over  nine-inch  bridges, 
With  Flibbertigibbet,  imp  of  pride. 
Mocking  and  mowing  by  his  side — 
A  mad-brained  goblin  for  a  guide — 


Over  corn-fields,  gates,  and  hedges. 

XXI. 

After  these  ghastly  rides,  he  came 

Home  to  liis  heart,  and  found  from  thence 

Much  stolen  of  its  accustomed  flame ; 

His  tlioughts  grew  weak,  drowsy,  and  lame 
Of  their  intelligence. 
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XXII. 

To  Peters  view,  all  seemed  one  hue; 

He  was  no  whig,  he  waa  no  Uay ; 
No  Deist  and  no  ChristiaQ  he; — 
He  got  so  snbtle,  that  to  be 

Nothing,  was  all  hia  glory. 

XXIII. 

One  single  point  in  his  belief 

From  his  otganization  sprung, 
I'hc  heait-cnrooted  faith,  the  chief 
Ear  in  liis  doctrines'  blighted  sheaf. 
That  "happiness  is  wrong;" 

XXIV. 
So  thoDght  Calvin  and  Dominic ; 

So  think  their  fierce  successors,  who 
Even  now  would  neither  stint  nor  stick 
Our  flesh  fi-oiu  olf  our  boue^  to  pick. 

If  they  might  "  do  their  do." 


His  morals  thus  were  undermined : — 
The  old  Peter— the  liard,  old  rotter> 

Was  born  anew  witliiu  his  mind ; 

He  grow  dull,  harsh,  sly,  uureGned, 
As  wlien  lie  tramped  beside  tlie  Otter.* 

'  A  fitiiiuus  river  ill  tLt;   Den   Atlantu  of  the   Dftiostupb^lic  PintitK 

ista.    (Suelley'b  Koik.] 

'  Mr.  KosBKtti  introduceg  the  word  wiine  ouch  mnnoBylUble  the  nwo 

JleO,  enae  to  n-ml—  miscralit}^  unmipetl."    Agun  1  d 

Tbv  olill'tUr  Bell— Urn  bArd  dUI  priitir,  iliBMtjt  :  Ihu   metre   is  to  mr  i 

iji  tlif  gRjun.l  that  "  nitliout  thi.-  ..r  uiu<-li  t-elltr  without  the  wird  & 
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XXVI. 

In  the  death  hues  of  agony 

Lambently  flashing  from  a  fish, 
Now  Peter  felt  amused  to  see 
Shades  like  a  rainbow's  rise  and  flee, 

Mixed  with  a  certain  hungry  wish.^ 

XXVII. 

So  in  his  Country's  dying  face 

He  looked — and  lovely  as  she  lay, 
Seeking  in  vain  his  last  embrace. 
Wailing  her  own  abandoned  case, 

With  hardened  sneer  he  turned  away : 

XXVIII. 

And  coolly  to  his  own  soul  said; — 

"Do  you  not  think  that  we  might  make 

A  poem  on  her  when  she's  dead : — 

Or,  no — a  thought  is  in  my  head — 
Her  shroud  for  a  new  sheet  I'll  take. 


XXIX. 

My  wife  wants  one. — Let  who.  will  bury 
This  mangled  corpse!     And  I  and  you, 


it 


See  the  description  of  the  beautiful  colours  produced  during  the  agou* 
kg  death  of  a  number  of  trout,  in  the  fourth  part  of  a  long  poem  iu 
ok  verse,  published  within  a  few  years.  That  poem  contains  curious 
dence  of  the  gradual  hardening  of  a  strong  but  circumscribed  sensibility, 

the  perversion  of  a  penetrating  but  panic-stricken  understanding.  The 
iior  might  have  derived  a  l^son  which  he  had  probably  forgotten  from 
«e  sweet  and  sublime  verses. 

ThiB  leaon,  Shepherd,  let  ujb  two  divide. 

Taught  both  bj  what  she*  ithows  and  what  conceals. 

NoTer  to  blend  our  pleaaure  or  our  pride 

With  Morrow  of  the  meanest  tiling  tli.at  feels. 


♦    "XT 


Nature.  [Shkllky's  Note.] 
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My  dearest  Soul,  will  then  make  mem% 
As  the  l^rince  Ilegent  did  with  Shen}', — 
Ave* — and  at  last  desert  me  too." 

XXX. 

And  so  his  Soul  would  not  be  gay, 

l^ut  moaned  witliin  liim ;  like  a  fawn 
]Muanin<jr  witliin  a  cave,  it  lay 
Wounded  and  wasting,  day  by  day. 
Till  all  its  life  of  life  was  gone. 

XXXL 

As  troubled  skies  stain  waters  clear. 

The  storm  in  Peter's  heart  and  mind 
Now  made  Ids  verses  dark  and  queer: 
Tliov  wcixj  the  j'hosts  of  what  thev  were. 

Shaking  dim  grave-clothes  in  the  wind. 

xxxn. 

For  he  now  raved  enormous  follv, 

Of  Baptisms,  Sunday-schools,  and  Graves, 
'Twouhl  make  George  Colman  melancholy, 
To  have  heard  him,  like  a  male  Mollv,- 
Chaunting  tliose  stupid  staves. 

XXXIII. 

Yet  the  licviews,  who  hea])ed  abuse 

On  Peter  while  he  wrote  for  freedom, 
So  soon  as  in  his  song  they  sj)y, 
Tlie  follv  which  soothes  tvrannv, 

V  ft-  *        ' 

Praise  him,  for  those*  who  feed  'em. 


*  In  Mrrti.  Shflley'rt  e«liti«jns.  Ay.  I  think  not  :  with  duo  fUii'Wi^  '^ 

'Mr.  IJitywtti  havs   "the  metre  of  the  wonl /dim,  the  metre  is  Wfllent>»»t'' 

this  line  in  very  hMjw.     iVrhajiM  we  as  it  is. 

f*hoiiI<l   rea«l     *  like  ^o  a  male  Moll  v.'*' 
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XXXIV. 

"  He  was  a  man,  too  great  to  scan ; — 
A  planet  lost  in  truth's  keen  rays : — 

His  virtue,  awful  and  prodigious ;- — 

He  was  the  most  sublime,  religious, 
Pure-minded  Poet  of  these  days." 

XXXV. 

As  soon  as  he  read  that,  cried  Peter, 

"  Eureka !   I  have  found  the  way 
To  make  a  better  thing  of  metre 
Than  e'er  was  made  by  living  creature 

Up  to  tliis  blessed  day." 

XXXVI. 

Tlien  Peter  wrote  odes  to  the  Devil; — 

In  one  of  wliich  he  meekly  said : 
"May  Carnage  and  Slaughter, 
Tliy  niece  and  thy  daughter,^ 
May  Eapine  and  Famine, 
Tliy  gorge  ever  cramming. 

Glut  thee  with  living  and  dead ! 

XXXVII. 

"May  death  and  d<amnation. 

And  consternation, 
Fht  up  from  hell  with  pure  intent! 

Slash  them  at  Manchester, 

Glasgow,  Leeds  and  Chester; 
Drench  all  with  blood  from  Avon  to  Trent. 


In     Wordsworth's     Thanhf/iring  But  thv  niont  drewled  iiirtnmient 

-   on   rtj   ya.    of   Wai^loo,   a.  R'^^*  ™{ ?„jr.t^"lushwr 

►'^n  to  Shelley,  occurs  the  passage,  yon,  carnage  in  thy  »lHught«5r. 
. .  .  Almighty  God  ! 
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XXXVIIL 

"Let  thy  body-guard  yeomen 

Hew  down  babes  and  women, 
And  laugh  with  bold  triumph  till  Heaven  be  reoL^ 

AVlien  Moloch  in  Jewry, 

Munched  children  with  fury, 
It  was  thou,  Devil,  dining  with  pure  intent/'* 

*  It  is  curious  to  obserre  how  often  extremes  meet.  Cobbett  and  Peta' 
use  the  same  language  for  a  different  purpose  :  Peter  is  indeed  a  sivt  i-f 
metrical  Cobbett.  Cobbett  is,  however,  more  mischierous  than  Peter, 
because  he  polhitefl  a  holy  and  now  unconquerable  cause  with  the  principlei 
of  legitimate  murder  ;  whilBt  the  other  only  makes  a  bad  one  ridicokoi 
and  odious. 

If  either  Peter  or  Cobbett  shouM  see  this  note,  eadi  iiill  feel  iD«'rf 
indignation  at  boing  c^mjtared  to  the  other  than  at  any  ceui<ure  implird  in 
the  moral  perversion  laid  to  their  charge.     [Shelley's  Note.] 

'  There  in  only  a  comma  here  in  Mrs.  Shelley  s  vditione. 


PAKT   THE  SEVENTH. 


DOUBLE  DABINATION. 


The  Devil  now  knew  his  proper  cue. — 
Soon  as  he  read  the  ode,  he  drove 

To  his  friend  Lord  MacMurderchouse's, 

A  man  of  interest  in  both  houses, 
And  said : — "  For  money  or  for  love, 

11. 

"Pray  find  some  cure  or  sinecure; 

To  feed  from  the  superfluous  taxes, 
A  friend  of  ours — a  poet — fewer 
Have  fluttered  tamer  to  the  lure 

Than  he."     His  lordship  stands  and  racks  his 

III. 

Stupid  brains,  while  one  might  count 
As  many  beads  as  he  had  boroughs, — 

At  length  replies;  from  his  mean  front, 

Like  one  who  rubs  out  an  account. 
Smoothing  away  the  unmeaning  furrows: 

IV. 

"  It  happens  fortunately,  dear  Sir, 
I  can.     I  hope  I  need  rei|uire 
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No  pledge  from  yon,  that  he  will  stir 
lu  our  affairs; — ^like  Oliver,^ 
That  hell  be  worthy  of  his  hire." 

V. 

These  words  exchanged,  the  news  sent  off 

To  Peter,  home  the  Devil  hied, — 
Took  to  his  bed;  he  had  no  cough, 
No  doctor, — ^meat  and  drink  enough, — 

Yet  that  same  night  he  died. 

VI. 

The  De\'irs  corpse  was  leaded  down; 

His  decent  heirs  enjoyed  his  pelf, 
Mourning-coaches,  many  a  one, 
Followed  his  hearse  along  the  town: — 

Where  was  the  devil  himself? 

VIL 

When  Peter  heard  of  his  promotion, 

His  eves  otgw  like  two  stars  for  bliss : 
There  was  a  bow  of  sleek  devotion, 
Engendering  in  his  back ;  each  motion 
Seemed  a  Lord's  shoe  to  kiss. 

VIIL 

He  hired  a  house,  bought  plate,  and  made 

A  genteel  drive  uj)  to  his  door, 
With  sifted  gravel  neatly  laid, — 
As  if  defving  all  who  said, 

Peter  was  ever  poor. 

*A  government  Hpy  who  figured  in  1817  inapireJ  Shelley  to  write  tw 
prominently  in  the  ca^i*  of  ]]ran<lreth,  AddrfM  to  the  l*t'>pl(  ou  tkt  /AfflW  <•/ 
Turner,  and  Ludlain,  whose  execution       the  J*rinct*f  Charhtttc. 
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IX. 

But  a  diseiise  soon  struck  into 

The  very  life  and  soul  of  Peter — 
He  walked  about — slept — had  the  hue 
Of  health  upon  his  cheeks — and  few 

Dug  better — none  a  heaitier  eater. 

X. 

And  yet  a  strange  and  horrid  curse 

Clung  upon  Peter,  night  and  day, 
Month  after  month  the  tiling  grew  worse, 
And  deadlier  than  in  this  my  verse, 

I  can  find  strength  to  say. 

XL 

Peter  was  dull — he  was  at  fii*st 

Dull — 0,  so  dull — so  very  dull! 
AMiether  he  talked,  wrote,  or  rehearsed — 
Still  with  this  dulness  Was  he  cursed — 

Dull — beyond  all  conception — dull. 

XIL 

No  one  could  read  his  books — no  mortfil, 
But  a  few  natural  friends,  would  liear  him ; 

Tlie  parson  came  not  near  liis  portal ; 

His  state  was  like  that  of  the  immortal 
Described  by  Swift — no  man  could  bear  him. 

XIIL 

His  sister,  wife,  and  children  yawned. 

With  a  long,  slow,  and  drear  ennui, 
All  human  patience  far  beyond  ; 
Their  hopes  of  Heaven  each  would  liave  pawned, 

Anv  where  else  to  be. 
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XIV. 

But  in  his  verse,  and  in  his  proee^ 

The  essence  of  his  dulness  was 
Concentred  and  compressed  so  close, 
Twould  hare  made-Guatiinozin  doze 
On  his  red  gridiron  of  brass. 

XV. 

A  printer's  boy,  folding  those  pages, 
Fell  slumbronsly  upon  one  side  ; 

Like  those  famed  seven  who  slept  three  ages. 

To  wakeful  frenzy's  vigQ  rages, 
As  opiates,  were  the  same  applied. 

XVI. 

Even  the  Reviewers  who  were  lih^ 
To  do  the  work  of  his  reviewing, 

With  adamantine  nerves,  grew  tired ; — 

Gaping  and  torpid  they  retired, 
To  dream  of  what  they  should  be  doing. 

XVII. 

And  worse  and  worse,  the  drowsv  curse 
Yawned  in  him,  till  it  grew  a  pest — 

A  wide  contagious  atmosphere, 

Creeping  like  cold  through  all  things  near ; 
A  power  to  infect  and  to  infest. 

XVIII. 

His  servant-maids  and  dogs  grew  dull ; 

His  kitten  late  a  sportive  elf, 
Tlie  woods  and  lakes,  so  beautifid, 
Of  dim  stupidity  were  full. 

All  grew  dull  as  Peter's  self. 
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XIX. 

The  earth  under  his  feet — the  springs, 

Which  lived  within  it  a  quick  life, 
The  air,  the  winds  of  many  wings, 
That  fan  it  with  new  murmurings. 

Were  dead  to  their  harmonious  strife. 

XX. 

The  birds  and  beasts  within  the  wood, 

The  insects,  and  each  creeping  thing. 
Were  now  a  silent  multitude; 
Love's  work  was  left  unwrought — no  brood 

Near  Peter's  house  took  wing. 

XXI. 

And  every  neighbouring  cottager 

Stupidly  yawned  upon  the  other : 
No  jack-ass  brayed ;  no  little  cur 
Cocked  up  his  ears; — no  man  would  stir 

To  save  a  dying  mother. 

XXII. 

Yet  all  from  that  charmed  district  went 

But  some  half-idiot  and  half  knave, 
Wlio  rather  than  pay  any  rent. 
Would  live  with  marvell9us  content, 

Over  his  father's  grave. 

XXIII. 

No  bailiff  dared  within  that  space. 

For  fear  of  the  dull  charm,  to  enter ; 
A  man  would  bear  upon  his  face. 
For  fifteen  months  in  any  case, 

The  yawn  of  such  a  venture. 
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XXIV. 

Seven  miles  above — ^bdow — orouud — 
This  pest  of  dulness  holds  its  sway ; 

A  ghastly  life  without  a  sound; 

To  Peter's  soul  the  spell  is  bound — 
How  shoidd  it  ever  pass  away?* 


>  Mr.  Rossetti  is  certainly  right  in 
attributing  to  Shelley  a  strong  will  to 
castigate  Wordsworth  in  this  poem. 
Mrs.  Shelley  sajrs  on  the  subject,  "  I 
need  scarcely  observe  that  nothing 
personal  to  the  Author  of  Peter  Bell 
is  intended  in  this  poem.  No  man 
ever  admired  Wordsworth's  poetry 
more.  .  .  This  poem  was  written,  as  a 
warning — not  as  a  narration  of  the 
reality."  On  the  other  side  Mr.  Ros- 
setti olwervefl  that  Shelley  really  does 
attack  Wordsworth  "  on  two  grounds 
more  e8i)ecially  :  1st,  that  he  was 
time-serving  and  conventional  in  opi- 
nion, and,  2nd,  that  he  was  ])rosy  and 
dull  in  "WTitiiig."  To  show  that  those 
views  consisted  with  "  a  very  intense 
admirdtiou  of  Wonlsworth  and  his 
poetry  on  certain  other  grounds,"  Mr. 
Rossetti  (Quotes  that  notable  jmssage 
in  Shelley's  letter  to  Peacock  dated 
25  July,  1818  (published  in  Frasers 
Ma'jaz'uK  for  March,  1860), — "I  wish 


you  had  sent  me  some  of  the  overflmr* 
ing  villany  of  those  apostates.  What 
a  pitiful  wretch  that  Wordsworth! 
Thiftt  such  a  man  should  be  Midi  t 
poet!  I  can  compare  him  with  DO  one 
but  Simonidea,  that  flatterer  of  the  Si- 
dlian  tyrant,  fuod  at  the  same  time  the 
mostni^ural  and  tenderof  lyricpoeU.* 
As  a£Eecting  the  question  whether 
Shelley  meant  to  reflect  on  what 
Wonlsworth  had  done,  this  {xuwaffe 
is  most  inip<»rtant ;  and  Mr.  K««8ettr« 
case  is  very  much  strengthenetl  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  letter  iteielf,  which  is 
still  extimt,  the  reading  is  '*  What  a 
beastly  and  pitifid  wretch.  . ."  That 
word  bcastii/f  very  properly  omitt«d 
by  Pe^icock  nearly  seventera  yean 
ago,  has  great  weight  in  eetabli^iog 
by  external  eWdenoe  the  same  an i«*t< 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  {t^rm 
indicates.  Right  or  \^Tong,  there  it  l<  ; 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  ftf 
suppressing  it. 
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[The  Letttr  to  Maria  Githomt  was  first  printed  in  the  PotthmwuMU  Poimt 
(1824),  — a  volume  divided  into  five  sectiouis  namely  the  Piinciial  Puem?. 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  Fragments,  Reprint  of  Alattor,  and  Translatioiu.  The 
position  of  imi>ortance  is  assigned  in  the  usual  way,  by  placing  the  «{iedJ 
pieces  first,  each  with  a  seitarate  fly-title  :  the  pieces  so  distinguLihefl  ait 
Julian  and  MaMalo,  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  the  LeUtr  to  Maria  Oitbont,  The 
Triumph  of  Life,  Frat/mcnts  from  an  U^fniMhed  Drawut,  Prince  Athanatt, 
the  (kU  to  Xajiles,  Marianne  m  Dream  and  Mont  Blane  (reprinted).  To  me 
it  seems  that  the  Letter  was  well  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  best  of 
these  {K>cms  ;  indeed  I  should  be  disposed  to  rate  it  as  second  in  importsDoe 
to  Julian  ami  Maddalo  alone  of  the  group, — that  supreme  effort  The  Triumph 
of  Life  being  ouly  a  glorious  fnigment.  For  that  n;ason  I  retain  the  Lrttrr 
among  the  leading  i)Ost}iumous  poems  fonning  the  sec^iud  chri>nol<.i(ncaI 
Bcricrt  of  this  edition,  instead  of  placing  it,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  eventually  dM 
among  the  minor  {Hjems  of  1820.  In  a  letter  to  Mn*.  Gi»U>me  datei 
"Genoi^  SeptemlK-T  17th,  1822  (.S7«^/f//  McinoriaU,  pp.  212—14;,  Mrs.  Shr^e^ 
Rjivs  "  where  is  that  letter  in  verse  Shellev  once  ¥m>te  to  vou  ?  Let  m* 
have  a  copy  of  it."  This  would  seem  as  if  she  was  then  without  a  crtpy; 
and  yet  a  transcript  in  her  ^-riting  exists,— that  found  among  the  paper* 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  place<l  at  my  disi»oBal  by  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer. 
This  MS.  enables  mo  at  length  to  complete  the  poem,  which  bas  be«n 
gradually  built  up  in  one  edition  after  another,  since  its  first  irnxt  partial 
api>earance  in  1824.  On  one  or  two  textual  detuls  nothing  sh«>rt  of  the  actual 
letter  sent  through  the  j>ost  ^-ill  satisfy  me ;  but  3Irs.  Shelley's  traniwript 
hai<  but  one  blank,  and,  though  not  by  any  means  a  faultless  MS.,  it  aff.<nii 
with  Shelley's  drjift,  in  Sir  Percj'  Shelley's  possesion,  ample  basis  for  a  t<rit 
HubstantiiiUy  j>trfect  and  final.  Mr.  Garnett  published  in  the  Belici  emenda- 
tion.s  from  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  M.S.  which,  h«>wever,  is  much  blotted,  and 
partly  illegible;  and  in  1870  he  furnished  Miss  Blind  y^iih  several  nwre 
emendations  for  her  article  published  in  the  Wettministcr  lierieic  of  July  in 
that  year.— H.  H.  F.] 
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Leghorn,  July  1,  1820.* 

The  spider  spreads  her  webs,  whether  she  be 

In  poet's  tower,  cellar,  or*  bam,  or  tree; 

The  silkworm*  in  the  dark  green  mulberry  leaves 

His  winding  sheet  and  cradle  ever  weaves ; 

So  I,  a  thing  whom  moralists  call  worm. 

Sit  spinning  still  round  this  decaying  form. 

From  the  fine  threads  of  rare  and  subtle  thought — 

Ko  net  of  words  in  garish  colours  wrought 

To  catch  the  idle  buzzers  of  the  day — 

But  a  soft  cell,  where  when  that  fades  away, 

Memory  may  clothe  in  wings  my  living  name 

And  feed  it  with  the  asphodels  of  fame. 


10 


*  In  the  Potthumotu  Poems  the  title 

^  LdUr  to .    The  name  was 

faacrted  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  next  edition, 
—the  first  collection  of  1839. 

'  The  date  appears  in  all  previous 
editions  as  "July  1,  1820."  Mrs. 
^Wley's  transcript  is  dated  June, 
^820.  I  should  imagine  that  the  letter 
*^  written  in  the  latter  i>art  of  June, 
^>Hl  that  Mrs.  Shelley  made  this  tran- 
^^pt  before  the  original  left  Leghorn 
p^  London.  She  may  indeed  have 
ix^lshed  it  on  July  1,  and  fille<l  in  the 
^^te  in  the  original  herself  (she  did 
*t«  Shelley's  letters  for  him  some- 
^>Oes,  and  fill  in  the  addresses).  The 
r^««cript  would  naturally  give  the 
***!«  of  com  position  ;  the  actual  letter 
[^'Ud  bear  the  date  of  de8|>atch.  I 
'^k  this  transcript  was  prol>ably 
^^e  expressly  to  send  to  I^eigh  Hunt, 


to  be  shewn  to  the  circle  of  Shelley's 
London  friends,  when  there  was  no 
notion  of  publication.  Further  rea- 
sons for  this  view  will  be  found  in 
other  notes  ;  aud,  if  it  be  correct, 
the  fact  gives  the  MS.  great  autho- 
rity in  all  essential  matters  save  one, 
wlule  it  leaves  it  ^-ith  insufficient 
authority  to  disturb  the  text  of  1824 
in  regard  to  those  minutiae  that 
involve  care  in  transcription  ; — be- 
cause, the  chances  are  that  that  ver- 
sion was  given  from  a  more  puncti- 
lious transcript  than  this,  as  being 
written  specially  for  publication. 

'  This  word  or  is  not  in  the  trans- 
cript It  is  in  all  printed  editions ; 
and  I  think  the  transcript  is  at  fault. 

*  In  the  transcript,  sUk-icorms,  ^Tong- 
ly  of  course. 


Q  -' 
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Wliich  in  those  hearts  which  most^  remember  me 
Grow,  making  love  an  immortality. 

Wlioever  slioiild  behold  me  now,  I  wist, 
Would  tliink  I  were  a  mighty  mechanist. 
Bent  with  sublime  Archimedean  art 
To  breathe  a  soul  into  the  iron  heart 
Of  some  machine  i)ortentous,  or  strange  gin, 
Wliich  by  the  force  of  figured  spells  might  win 
Its  way  over  the  sea,  and  sport  therein; 
For  round  the  walls  are  hung  dread  engines,  such 
As  Vulcan  never  wrought  for  Jove  to  clutch 
Ixion  or  tlie  Titan*: — or  the  quick 
Wit  of  tliat  man  of  God,  St.  Dominic, 
To  convince  Atheist,  Turk  or  Heretic, 
Or  those  in  philanthropic  council*  met, 
"Wlio  thought  to  pay  some  interest  for  the  debt 
Thev  owed  to  Jesus  Christ  for  their  salvation,* 
By  giving  a  faint  foretaste  of  damnation 
To  Shakesj)e.ire,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  the  rest 
"\\lio  made  our  land  an  island  of  the  blest, 
"When  lamp-like  Spain,  who  now  relumes  her  fire 
On  Freedom's  hearth,  grew  dim  with  Empire : — 
With  thumbscrews,  wheels,  with  tooth  and  spike  and  j 
Which  fishers'*  found  under  the  utmost  crag 


*  I  rather  lean  here  to  the  word 
mogt,  the  rejuling  of  the  transcnpt  aud 
of  all  editions  but  that  of  Mr.  Ur^setti, 
who  substituted  m^M  on  the  authoritv 
of  Mr,  Ganiett.  That  Ijeing  the  woni 
in  Sir  P.  Shcllev's  MS.,  it  cann(»t  well 
Ix*  rejected  in  the  abr»ence  of  tlie  actual 
letter  that  went  through  the  jMwt. 

*  Titans  in  the  transcript ;  but  I 
retain  the  reading  of  previous  editions, 
l>ecause  the  reference  is  more  likelj' 
to  ]>e  t-i*  the  fajstening  of  Prometheus 
to  Mount  Caue;isu.s,  than  to  any  clutch- 
ing of  other  Titins  in  Jove's  war  with 
them. 


*  In   previous  editiona,  jikilim 
couuci/s :  in  the  transcript  pkilnto 
council;  but  the  right  adjective 
course  philanthropic,  as  in  Sir  P 
Shelley's  MS. 

*  In  the  Posthumovs  Ptxmt  aw: 
first  edition  of  1S30,  there  were  a 
i.-ks  here  instead  of  the  worrla  to . 
Chriitt  for  thtir  sftlrition^  which 
Hrst  inserted  in  the  second  editi^: 
18;J9. 

«  So  in  lM)th  MSS.     In  the  Pfl 
nions  PiHms  we  read  irhich   li*h* 
Mrs.    Shellevs    other    e(litio08 
^nhrs.     I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
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wall  and  the  storm-encompassed  isles, 

X)  the  sky  the  rude  sea  rarely^  smiles 

in  treacherous  wrath,  as  on  the  mom 

be  exulting  elements  in  scorn  40 

with  destroyed  destruction,  lay 
:  in  beauty  on  tlieir  mangled  prey, 
hers  sleep; — and  other  strange  and  dread 

forms  the  brick  floor  overspread 

transformed  to  metal  did  not  make  45 

;ures,  or  more  strange;  nor  did  he  take 

apes  of  unintelligible  brass, 

•  himself  in  such  a  horrid  mass 

md^  iron  not  to  be  understood  ;^ 

ms  of  unimaginable  wood,  50 

le  Tubal  Cain  and  all  his  brood: 

jrews,  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and  grooved  blocks, 

nents  of  what  will  stand  the  shocks 

I  and  wind  and  time. — Upon  the  table 

lacks  and  quips  there  be*  than  I  am  able         55 

.ogize  in  this^  verse  of  mine : — 

y  bowl  of  wood — not  full  of  wine,^ 

cksilver;  that  dew  which  the  gnomes  drink 

t  their  subterranean  toil  they  swink, 

;  the  demons  of  the  eartliquake,  who  eo 


lange  in  punctuation  \a 
tnake  it  appear  that  the 
the  torture  eng^es  sent 
the  Armada  and  wreck- 
Miat  of  ComwalL  The 
00  hoj)eIe8sIy  long  and 
3ar  any  tampering  with  ; 
ray  to  bring  out  the  sense 
sader  think  it  over.  The 
le  difficulty  involves  us 
at  least  two. 
3vious  editions,  seldom  ; 
the  transcript,— a  mani- 
nent,  avoiding  redun- 
Is  beginning  with  s. 
ditions  ;  but  or  insteiul 
transcript. 


^  In  all  previous  editions,  and  in  the 
transcript,  the  stop  here  is  a  comma, 
but  as  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain 
that  the  "  forms  of  unimaginable  woo<l  *  * 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vittallic 
changes  of  Proteus,  I  have  ventured 
to  mtike  this  a  separate  division  of  the 
catalogue,  as  I  have  no  doubt  Shelley 
made  it. 

*  The  words  there  he  are  missing  in 
the  transcript ;  but  they  appear  in  all 
e<lition8. 

*  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  the  for  thig 
in  the  transcript. 

*  In  the  transcript,  mndf—a.  clerical 
eiTor,  clearly. 
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Reply  to  them  in  lava — cry  halloo!^ 

And  call  out  to  the  cities  o'er  their  head, — 

lioofs,  towers^  and  slirines,  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

Ci*ash  tlirough  the  chinks  of  earth — and  then  all  quaff 

Another  rouse,  and  hold  their  sides  and  lauglL  es 

This  quicksilver  no  gnome  has  dmnk — within 

Tlie  walnut  bowl  it  lies,  veint'd  and  thin, 

In^  colour  like  the  wake  of  light  that  stains 

The  Tuscan  deep,  when  from  the  moist  moon  rains 

The  inmost  shower  of  it's  white  fire — the  breeze  re 

Is  still — blue  heaven  smiles  over  the  pale  seas. 

And  in  this  bowl  of  quicksilver — for  I 

Yield  to  the  impulse  of  an  infancy 

Outlasting  nianliood — I^  have  made  to  float 

A  rude  idealism  of  a  paper  boat: — ^  ::■> 

A  hollow  screw  with  co«^s — Heurv^  will  know 

The  thing  I  mean  and  laugh  at  me, — if  so 

He  fears  not  I  sliould  do  more  mischief. — Next 

Lie^  bills  and  calculations  much  peri)lext, 

"With  steam-boats,  frigates,  and  machinery  quaint  xo 

Traced  over  them  in  blue  and  yellow  paint. 

Then  comes  a  range  of  mathematical 

Instruments,  for  plans  nautical  and  statical ; 


^  This  line  wa**  foniierly  printe<i  thus 
Rojtly  to  them  in  Liva-cry,  halliM^ ! 
The  seiu<e  of  the  line  is  shewn  in  both 
MSS.  to  Ik,*  ha  alM»vt'.  I  give  it  ua  in 
the  tranHorijit.  Mrs,  Shelley's  ditches 
are  often  verj'  small,  as  this  one  is. 
I  8us[»ect  it  got  mistaken  hy  the 
printer  for  a  hyphen. 

*  In  all  ])reviou8  editions,  toirns  ; 
l»nt  tfnrcrtt  in  the  tmnscript.  Tins  is 
doubtless  right. 

^  In  the  transcript,  /  instead  of  In, 
—  another  clerical  error. 

*  This  /  is  wanting  in  the  transcri[)t. 
It  is  in  all  editions. 

*  In  Mi-s.  Shellev's  e<litions  an<l  in 
her  tninscript  there  is  a  diish  at  the 
end  of  this  line.  Mr.  Kossetti  substi- 
tute a  commu,  and  destrov*  the  sense. 


The  dash  was  Shelley's  stop  of  all 
work  ;  and  if  he  placeil  it  tht-re  alone, 
he  do\il»tless  meant  it  to  shew  that 
the  hollow  screw  was  another  item  in 
the  catalogue, — the  next  thing  to  the 
lx)wl, — the  screw  and  the  *' idealism 
of  a  pai»er  l>oat "  not  Wing  one  and 
the  same,  jw  Mr.  Rossetti  makes  them ; 
but  I  think  a  colon  has  pr«jl»ably  been 
lost,  and  supply  one. 

*  Uenry  lieveley,  an  Engineer,  iu 
whose  Work-shop  iShelley  was  writing. 
He  wjui  Mrs.  (jislxjnie's  son  by  a  former 
marriage  ;  and  the  Shelleys  were  stay- 
ing iu  the  house  <»f  the  Ciislxjnies, 
then  aljsent  from  Leghorn. 

"  So  iu  all  etlitioKs,  but  ^e  in  the 
transcript. 
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A  heap  of  rosiu,  a  queer  ^  broken  glass 

With  ink  in  it ; — a  china  cup  that  was  85 

Wlmt  it  will  never  be  again,  I  think, 

A  thing  from  which  sweet  lips  were  wont  to  drink 

The  liquor  doctors  rail  at — and  which  I 

Will  quaff  in  spite  of  them — ^and  when  we  die 

We*ll  toss  up  who  died  first  of  drinking  tea,  oo 

And  cry  out, — heads  or  tails  ?  where'er  we  be. 

Near  that  a  dusty  paint  box,  some  odd  hooks,^ 

A^  half-burnt  match,  an  ivory  block,  three  books, 

TNTiere  conic  sections,  spherics,  logarithms. 

To  great  Laplace,  from  Saunderson  and  Sims,  .  ©5 

Lie  heaped  in  their  liarmonious  disarray 

Of  figures, — disentangle  them  who  may. 

Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs  beside  them  lie. 

And  some  odd  volumes  of  old  chemistry. 

Nciir  those*  a  most  inexplicable  tiling,  100 

With  lead^  in  the  middle — I'm  conjecturing 

How  to  make  Henry  understand ;  but  no — 

111  leave,  as  Spenser  says,  with  many  mo. 

This  secret  in  the  pregnant  womb  of  time, 

Too  vast  a  matter  for  so  weak  a  rhyme.  los 

And  here  like  some  weird  Archimage  sit  I, 
Plotting  dark  spells,  and  devilish^  enginery. 
The  self-impelling  steam-wheels  of  the  mind 
Wliich  pump  up  oaths  from  clergymen,  and  grind 
Tlie  gentle  spirit  of  our  meek  reviews  110 

Into  a  powdery  foam  of  salt  abuse. 


^  In  all  Mrs.  Shelley*s  editions,  and 
in  her  transcript  the  word  here  is 
tjrcen.  It  is  gweer  in  Sir  P.  Shelley's 
MS. 

'  So  in  the  transcript :  in  the  first 
edition  old  kool'i;  but  old  books  in  the 
editions  of  1839. 

*  J  n  in  the  Potthumoiu  Poems  ; 
but  A  in  other  editions,  and  in  the 
transcript. 


*  So  in  the  transcript,  but  them  in 
all  editions. 

'  Mrs.  Shelley  printed  least  in  all 
editions  ;  and  that  is  the  word  in  tbe 
transcript ;  but  it  is  lead  in  Sir  Percy 
Shelley's  MS. 

*  In  the  transcript  setf-impelHng 
was  here  as  well  as  in  the  next  line  ; 
but  doubtless  detUish  is  the  right 
epithet  :  it  is  in  all  editloiA. 
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Ruffling  the  ocean  of  their  self-content ; — 

I  sit — and  smile  or  sigh  as  is  my  bent, 

But  not  for  them — ^Libeccio  rushes  round 

W^ith  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  sound,  lu 

I  lieed  him  more  than  them — the  thunder-smoke 

Is  gathering  on  the  mountains,  like  a  cloak 

Folded  atliwart  their  shoulders  broad  and  bare; 

The  ripe  com  under  the  undulating  air 

Undulates  like  an  ocean ; — and  the  vines  i») 

Are  trembling  wide  in  all  their  trellised  lines — 

The  munnur  of  the  awakening  sea  doth  fill 

The  empty  pauses  of  the  blast; — ^the  hill 

Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain, 

And  from  the  glens  beyond,  in  sullen  strain,  ir. 

The  internix>ted  thunder  howls;  above 

One  chasm  of  heaven  smiles,  like  the  eve^  of  Jj)xe 

On  the  unquiet  world ; — while  such  tilings  are, 

How  could  one  worth  your  friendship  heed-  the  war 

Of  worms  ?  the  shriek  of  the  world's  carrion  jays,        i;w 

Their  censure,  or  their  wonder,  or  their  praise  ? 

You  are  not  here  !  the  quaint  witch  Memory  sees 
In  vacmit  chairs,  your  al)sent  images. 
And  i)oints  where  once  you  sat,  and  now  should  be 
But  are  not. — I  demand  if  ever  we  133 

Shall  meet  as  then  we  met; — and  she  replies, 
Veiling  in  awe  her  second-sighted  eyes ; 
"  I  know  the  past  alone — but  smnmon  home 
"  ^ly  sister  Hope, — she  speaks  of  all  to  come/' 
But  I,  an  old  diviner,  who  kuew^  well  no 

Everv  false  verse  of  that  sweet  oracle, 

^  Tlio  wonl  here  \&  (t/e  in  lx)th  the  'So  in  all  etlitionf*,  but  hrar  in  the 

M8S.,  a*j€  in  the  Pu»thuim>u*  PixmSf  transcript. 

aiul  fifr  again  in  the  c«»lleote<l  editions.  ^  In     Mrs.    Shelley'«   e<litioni«  anil 

Mr.  UosMotti  ailopts  f/^f,  wliich  laakea  tranrtcript,  know,  hut  kncnr  in  Sir  V. 

very  (jncfitionablc  sense  to  my  niin<l.  Shelley's  MS. 
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Turned  to  the  sad  enchantress  once  again, 

And  sought  a  respite  from  my  gentle  pain, 

In  citing^  every  passage  o'er  and  o'er 

Of  our  communion — how  on  the  sea  shore 

We  watched  the  ocean  and  the  sky  together. 

Under  the  roof  of  blue  Italian  weather  ;2 

How  I  ran  home  through  last  year's  thunder-storm, 

And  felt  the  transverse  lightning  linger  warm 

Upon  my  cheek — and  how  we  often  made 

Feasts^  for  each  other,  where  good  will  outweighed 

The  fnigal  luxury  of  our  country  cheer. 

As  well  it*  might,  were  it  less  firm  and  clear 

Tlian  ours  must  ever  be; — and  how  we  spun 

A  shroud  of  talk  to  hide  us  from  the  sun 

Of  this  familiar  life,  which  seems  to  be 

But  is  not, — or  is  but  quaint  mockery 

Of  all  we  would  believe,  and*  sadly  blame 

The  jarring  and  mexplicable  frame 

Of  this  wrong  world : — and  then  anatomize 

The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  men  whose  eyes 

Were  closed  in  distant  years ; — or  widely  guess 

The  issue  of  the  earth's  great  business, 

Wlien  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are — ^ 

Like  babbling  gossips  safe,  who  hear  the  war 


145 


150 


155 


160 


165 


>  So  in  Sir  P.  SheUey's  MS.  ;  but 
arthtf/  in  the  tramKript  and  in  former 
editions. 

*  Cf.  line  542  of  Epipsychidion, 

*  So  in  the  transcript,  but  Treats  in 
all  editions. 

*  So  in  the  transcript ;  but  in  pre- 
riouH  editions,  it  tctU  for  well  it. 

'  I  give  this  line  exactly  as  in  the 
tnuiHcript  :  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  and  Mr. 
lioHsetti'tf  editions  we  read  or  for  and, 
and  a  semicolon  for  a  comma  after 
beliere.  I  think  this  subverts  the 
sense,  which  seems  to  me  to  l>e  "  this 
familiar  life  which  is  but  mockery  of 
all  we  would  believe,  for  which  state 


of  things  we  blame  the  frame  of  this 
wrong  world." 

•  This  line  is  given  as  in  former 
editions,  and  as  in  the  transcript,  be- 
cause the  present  sense  is  possible, — 
"  when  we  shaU  again  be  as  we  once 
were  and  no  longer  are."  I  am  moral- 
ly con\'inced,  nevertheless,  that  there 
is  an  accidental  slip  in  the  order  of 
the  words,  and  that  we  should  read 

When  wo  shall  b«  no  longer  aa  we  are. 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  the 
dash  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  in  the 
transcript,  whereas  a  semicolon  takes 
its  place  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions. 
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Of  winds,  aud  sigh,  but  tremble  not ; — or  how 

You  listened  to  some  interrupted  flow 

Of  visionary  rhyme, — ^in  joy  and  pain 

Struck  from  the  inmost  fountains  of  my  brain, 

"With  little  skill  perhaps  ; — or  how  we  sought  1:0 

Tliose  deepest  wells  of  passion  or  of  thought 

"Wrought  by  wise  poets  in  the  waste  of  years. 

Staining ^their^  sacred  waters  with  our  tears; 

Quenching  a  thirst  ever  to  be  renewed  I 

Or  how  I,  wisest  lady ! .  then  indued  i: j 

The  language  of  a  land  wliich  now  is  free,* 

And  winged^  with  thoughts  of  truth  and  majesty, 

Flits  roimd  the  t}Tant's  sceptre  like  a  cloud, 

And  bursts  the  peopled  prisons,  and  cries  aloud, 

"  My  name  is  legion !" — that  majestic  tongue  1- 

"Which  Calderou  over  the  desart  flung 

Of  ages  and  of  nations ;   and  whicli  found 

An  echo  in  our  hearts,  and  ^Wth  the  sound 

Startled  oblivion ; — tliou  weit  then  to  me 

As  is  a  nurse — wlien  inaiticulately  !<• 

A  cliild  would  talk  as  it's  grown  parents  do. 

If  living  winds  the  rapid  clouds  pursue, 

If  hawks  chase  doves  through  the  a?therial*  way, 

Huntsmen  the  innocent  deer,  and  beasts  their  prey. 

Why  should  not  we. rouse  with  the  spirit's  blast         i« 

Out  of  the  forest  of  the  pathless  past 

These  recollected  pleasures  ? 

You  are  now 
In  London,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 

^  So  in  the  transoript ;  but  the  in  Jill  '  In  the  transcript,  mingled  :  but  in 

former  tKlititmn.  idl  tMlititms,  urin'jrdj  uf  course  rightly. 

^  It  is  iHThajw  hardly  necessary  to  *  This  i«  the  adjective  in  the  tran*- 

Hay  that  Mrs.  Ginburne  really  did  act  cript,  and  tjcem.s  to  me  more  Shelley- 

aa  Shelley's  prcceptresa  iu  the  study  like  in  this  place  than  the  aervd  of  tie 

oi  Sj>anij5h.  priuteil  editioui^. 
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At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 

Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more.  195 

Yet  in  its  depth  what  treasures!     You  will  see 

That  wliich  was  Godwin,^ — ^greater  none  than  he 

Though  fallen — and  fallen  on  evil  tunes — to  stand 

Among  the  spirits  of  our  age  and  land, 

Before  the  dread  tribunal  of  to  coinc  aoa 

The  foremost, — while  Eebuke  cowers  pale  and  dumb. 

You  will  see  Coleridge — he  who  sits  obscure 

In  the  exceeding  lustre,  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind, 

WTiich,  with  its  own  internal  lightning  ^  blind,  905 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair — 

A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 

You  wiU  see  Hunt — one  of  those  happy  souls 
Wliich  are  the  salt  of  the'  earth,  and  without  whom 
Tliis  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is — a  tomb  ;         211 
Wlio  is,  what  others  seem;  his  room  no  doubt 
Is  still  adorned  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout,* 
With  graceful  flowers  tastefully  placed  about ; 


^  The  passage  about  Godwin  isgiven 
in  itd  iut^rity  in  the  transcript,  ex- 
cept that  the  naiQe  is  written  G n, 

— a  proof.  I  think,  that  this  was  made 
^thout  a  \'iew  to  publication,  for  the 
Kunt  circle,  as  indicated  in  my  note  at 
|)age  220  ;  for  when  the  poem  was  first 
printed,  and  Godwin  was  of  necessity 
to  see  it,  the  lines  were  omitted  alto- 
gether. They  were  not  supplied  even 
in  the  first  edition  of  1839;  but  in 
the  second  they  were  given,  three  years 
after  Grxlwin's  death,  thus  unnecessa- 
rily garbled  : 

Yon  will  see 
Tcmr  old  tntsnd  Godwin,  greattir  none  than  he ; 
Though  fallen  on  evil  times,  yet  will  he  stand, 
Among  tlie  spirits  of  our  age  and  laud, 
Befi>re  the  dread  tribunal  of  To-come 
The  fbremoet,  whilst  rebuke  stands  pale  and 
dumb. 

The  transcript  corresponds  here  with 
Sir  P.  SheUey's  MS.,— the  word  stamU 
in  line   201  being  either  a  printer's 


error,  or  an  error  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  in 
making  the  copy  for  press.  In  the 
same  line  the  while  of  the  MS.,  is  cer- 
tainly more  euphonious  than  the 
whilst  of  previous  editions. 

*  In  all  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  the 
word  here  is  lustre;  but  in  both  MSS., 
it  is  liffhtning. 

'  The  word  the,  which  is  in  all  edi- 
tions, is  not  in  the  transcript.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  should  be  there. 

*  Being  anxious  to  identify  the 
person  here  referred  to,  I  consulted 
without  success  several  Dictionaries  of 
Artists  and  general  Biographical  Dic- 
tionaries ;  but  Mr.  Garnett,  who  kind- 
ly undertook  to  search  other  books  of 
reference  for  me,  di8covere<l  in  some 
of  the  contemporary  directories  "  Shout 
(Robert),  statuary,  18  High  Holbom." 
Mr.  Garnett  writes  to  me  that  Shout 
"  does  not  appear  as  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  wid  V»a  ocicsa^Ar 
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And  ^coronals  of  bay  from  ribbons  liimg, 

And  brighter  wreaths  in  neat  disorder  flung; 

The  gifts  of  the  most  leam'd^  among  some  dozens 

Of  female  friends,  sisters-in-law  and  cousins. 

And  there  is  he  with  his  eternal  puns, 

"Wliich  beat  the  dullest  brain  for  smiles,  like  dims 

Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door; 

^ilas !  it  is  no  use  to  say,  "  I'm  poor  I" 

Or  oft  in  graver  mood,  when  he  will  look 

Things  wiser  than  were  ever  read*  in  book, 

Exc<3i)t  in  Sliakespeare's  wisest  tenderness. — 

You  will  see  Hogg,^ — and  I  cannot  express 

His  virtues, — though  I  know  that  they  are  great, 

Decause  lie  locks,  then  barricades  the  gate 

"Within  wliicli  thev  inhabit : — of  liis  wit 

And  wisdom,  vou'll  civ  out  when  vou  are  bit. 

He  is  a  pearl  within  an  oyster  shell. 

One  of  the  richest  of  the  deep; — and  there 

Is  English  Peacock*  with  his  moimtain  fair 

Turned  into  a  Flamingo; — that  shy  bird 

Tliat  'deanis  i'  the  Indian  air — have  vou  not  heanl 

When  a  man  manies,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 

His  best  friends  hear  no  more  of  him  ? — but  vou 

"Will  see  him,  and  will  like  liim  too,  I  hope, 

"With  the  milk-white  Snowdonian  Antelope 

Matched  with  this  cameleopard — his  fine  wit^ 


tu 
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iS.' 
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»*> 


ti«)n  i)rubal»lycou.sL<to<lclueflvin  inak- 
intj  o.i.sts."  If  so,  he  pnilmbly  tfup- 
I»lio(l  such  casts  from  nntiijues  &e.  a.s 
Hunt  rciinired,  and  did  tlie  necessary 
canting  from  clay  nKwlels  by  Mrs. 
Hunt,  who  wa.s  an  amattMir  sculptor. 
'  Shelh'v'rt  ami  Mrs.  Shellev's  cu8- 
toin  wjis  to  leave  the  mute  €  in  all  pa^t 
l'arlicii)]es  in  td;  but  in  the  trausi;ript 
thi.s  particular  e  is  struck  out  and  an 
aj>«).stroi»he  substituted, on  the  ji^ound, 
no  doubt,  that  in  this  wonl  it  icuiild 
not  }Mi  mute  if  left  there  at  all. 

'  In  Sir  P.  Shelley' ft  'NVS.  read,  U\t 
Sftid  in   foruier  e<l\ticmrt  a\u\  \u  \X\o 


transcript, — in  which,  hy  the  lyo, 
Mrs.  Shelley  liaj*  drawn  a  line  dcwn 
the  margin  to  cjiU  attention  to  lin« 
2*23  to  2-25.— another  iDdii^ation  tha: 
thl-*  c«>py  was  made  si>eciiilly  for  Hunt 

3  Mr.  K(t8setti  rightly  sunuiaeJ  that 

the  Jf which   use*!   to   lie  here 

should  l)e  rei)lace<l  by  the  name  oi 
//(v/'7.     It  is  HO  in  b<:)th  MSS. 

■*  This  name  also  is  written  in  full 

in  lK>th  MSS.     Only  P appi«n 

in  Mri*.  Shellev's  editions. 

*  1  give  this  line  as  in  the  tnn.*- 

Hcri\it:  in  the  Posthumous  Poenu  tho 

o\\\\  CVV\vi\c\\<i«i  \»  \.VvA.t  there  i*  a  jseiiii- 
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js  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it ; 
rain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  age, 
wise  for  selfish  bigots ;  let  liis  page 
h  charms  the  chosen  sphits  of  the  time,^ 
itseK  up  for  the^  sereuer  clime 
3ars  to  come,  and  find  it's  recompense 
lat  just  expectation.^ — Wit  and  sense, 
le  and  liuman  knowledge;   all  that  might 
5  this  dull  world  a  business  of  delight, 
ill  combined  in  Horace  Smith.* — And  these, 
some  exceptions,  which  I  need  not  teaze 
patience  by  descanting  on, — are  all 
and  I  know  in  London. 
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I  recall 
thoughts,  and  bid  you  look  upon  the  night, 
rater  does  a  sponge,  so  the  moonlight 
the  void,  hollow,  universal  air — 
:  see  you  ? — ^unpavilioned  lieaven  is  fair 
:her  tlie  moon,  into  her  chamber  gone, 
3S  midnight  to  the  golden  stars,  or  wan 
DS  with  diminished  beams  the  azure  steep; 
hether  clouds  sail  o'er  the  inverse  deep, 
3d  by  the  many-wandering  blast, 
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:ead  of  a  dash  after  the  word 
rd.     In  the  first  edition  of 
«ad 
with  his  camelopard ;  his  fine 

3  second  edition  of  1839  the 
xls,  but  with  no  stop  what- 
e  line.     Mr.  Rossetti  reads 
with  this  camelopard.   His  fine 

the  authorized  orthography 
pard, — which  I  desire  most 
Jly  to  reject  in  favour  of 
rect  popular  orthography, 
rd,  because  I  have  not  the 
doubt  that  Shelley  used  that 
ler  the  impression  that  it 
ounded  of  camd  and  leopard 


and  accented  on  the  first  and  third 
syllables.  If  we  accept  the  right  ety- 
mology (deriving  the  word  from  camel 
and  parti)  we  must  take  the  right 
pronunciation  with  it,  and  accent  the 
word  on  the  first  and  fourth  syllables, 
thus  destroying  the  rhythm. 

*  In  all  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  ctye  ; 
but  time  in  both  the  MSS. 

*  In  previous  editions,  a ;  but  the 
in  the  transcript. 

'  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  in  the 
transcript  reputation. 

*  This  name  is  given  in  full  in  the 
transcript  and  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  second 
edition  of  1839.  In  earlier  editions 
the  initials  If.S.  only  appeared. 
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And  the  rare  stars  rush  through  them  dim  and  fast : 

All  this  is  beautiful  in  every  land. 

But  what  see  you  beside^? — a  shabby  stand  y» 

Of  Hackney  coaches — a  brick  hoose  or  wall 

Fencing  some  lonely  court,  white  with  the  scrawl 

Of  our  unhappy  politics ; — or  worse — 

A  wretched  woman  reeling  by,  whose  curse 

Mixed  with  the  watchman's,  partner  of  her  trade,        so 

You  must  accept  in  place  of  serenade — 

Or  yellow-haired  Pollonia  murmuring 

To  Henry,  some  unutterable  thing.* 

I  see  a  chaos  of  green  leaves  and  fruit 

Built  round  dark  caverns,  even  to  the  root  rs 

Of  the  living  stems  that^  feed  them — in  wliose  bowers 

There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  folded  flowers; 

Bevond,  tlie  surface  of  tlie  imsickled  com 

Trembles  not  in  the  slumbering  air,  and  borne 

In  circles  quaint,  and  ever  changing  dance,  »> 

Like  winged  stars  the  fire -flies  flash  and  glance, 

Pale  in  the  open  moonshine,  but  each  one 

Under  the  dark  trees  seems  a  little  sun, 

A  meteor  tamed  ;  a  fixed  star  gone  astray 

From  the  silver  regions  of  the  milky  way; —  ^ 

Afar  the  Contadino's  song  is  heard, 

Rude,  but  made  sweet  by  distance — and  a  bird 

Which  cannot  be  the*  Nightingale,  and  yet 

I  know  none  else  that  sings  so  sweet  as  it 

At  this  late  hour; — and  then  all  is  still ^^ 

Xow  Italy  or  London,  which  you  will  I 

Next  winter  you  must  pass  with  me ;  111  have 

*  So  in  all  editions  :   in  the  trau-  'In  previous  editions,  trAo ;  in  tl»< 
script,  het'idt*.  transcript,  that, — a  manifest  impro^*" 

*  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  tran-  meut  in  gnimmar  an<l  euphony, 
script,  the  Postftvmont  PoetnSy  or  the  *  In  all  previous  editions,  <i;  ^' 
first  edition  of   1839;   but  was  first  Mt  in  the  transcript. 

given  in  the  second  cditiow  of  1S39. 
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e  by  that  time  turaed  into  a  gi-ave 
despondence  and  low-thoiighted  care,  • 

the  dreams  which  our  tormentors  are;  2J)5 

Hunt,  Hogg,  Peacock  and  Smith  were  there, ^ 
ivy  thing  belonging  to  them  fair! — 
have  books,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek; 

one  week  to  make  another  week 


heee  names  are  in  both 
MSS.,  1  do  not  feel 
fied  that  Shelley  meant 
id  thus  ineuphoniously 
[rs.  Gisbome  the  letter, 
t  Mrs.  Shelley  re-trans- 
B  Potthumous  Poems. 
m  in  which  the  line 
t  volume  is 

and were 

gree  with  Mr.  Rossetti 

Ing  indicates  three  per- 

he  prints  the  line,  with 

»f  his  own  introducing. 


and 


xre  certainly  indicated, 
is  were  so  in  the  first 
ot  think  we  could  en- 
^estion  that  two  of  the 
unt's  sister-in-law  and 
BS  Mr.Rossetti  suggests. 

,  Bewy,  and  Marianne  were 

IS  that  this  suggestion 
•lly  unrhythmic  line  : 
Qd  Marianne  would  be 
r  belongings,  and  the 
be  almost  unmeaning 
'  to  the  belief  that  in 
vhich  the  first  edition 
person  for  whom  two 

cated["H "] 

nd  that  this  was  Horace 
her  being  Hunt  :  we 
ive  one  of  those  exqui- 
ic  and  heart-felt  lines 
ble,  that  Shelley  occa- 

w  Smith  and    Hunt  were 

)  as 

iiMs  or  thy  tears  ? 

»  Emilia  Viviani  The 
Mrs.  Shelley  herself,  to 


some  extent,  misled  Mr.  Rossetti,  is 
curious  :  in  her  first  collectededition 
of  1839  she  printed  the  line  thus  : — 

Oh  that  H and  were 

there, 

and  in  the  second  edition  of  1839 
thus  : — 

Oh  that  Hunt  and were  there, 

and  it  seems  probable  that  both  she 
and  the  printers  lost  all  account  of  the 
distinction  between  what  is  technic- 
ally called  a  "  4-em  metal  rule "  and 
two  "2-em  metal  rules";  that  she 
knew  Hunt's  name  appeared  in  the 
line,  and  put  it  in  for  the  first  time  in 
a  working  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
1 839  (not  of  the  Potthumous  Poems, 
182*).  Now  the  earliest  reading  of 
the  line  indicates  that  the  first  blank 
stood  for  a  person  with  two  ntimes, 
the  first  beginning  with  H  ;  and  that 
the  second  blank  was  for  one  name  of 
one  syllable.  Mrs.  Shelley  seems  to 
have  remembered  fifteen  years  later 
that  Hunt  was  named  in  the  line,  and 
the  printers  having  meanwhile  sub- 
stituted a  long  dash  after  H  for 
two  short  dashes,  she  put  the  name  in 
the  first  blank  space.  Perhaps  she 
had  forgotten  whom  the  other  blank 
was  for  ;  and  certainly  she  was  not 
very  particul^r  about  the  matter,  as 
shewn  by  her  giving  the  line  in  three 
different  and  inconsistent  ways. 
Horace  Smith  is  the  only  person 
named  in  the  letter  who  will  fit  the 

"  H ";  and  the  evidence  of 

the  context  would  tend  to  shew  that 
the  persons  meant  were  some  of  those 
already  named.  1  have  discussed  this 
line  as  if  there  were  no  authority  for 
it  at  all,  because,  though  there  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  giving  the  four  names 
in  the  text,  I  strongly  suspect  there 
were  different  versions  of  the  letter  for 
different  circles.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  the  lettcT  vtaell  \ 
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As  like  liis  father,  aa  I'm  unlike  mine-,  » 

Wliicli  is  not  liie  fault,  ftB  you  may  divine.^ 

Though  we  eat  little  flesh  and  drink  no  wine. 

Yet  let's  be  merry :  veil  have  tea  and  todst ; 

Custards  for  supper,  and  an  endless  host 

Of  syllabubs  and  jellies  and  mince-pies,  » 

And  other  such  lady-like  liixuries, — 

Feasting  on  which  we  will  philosophize ! 

And  well  have  fires  out  of  the  Grand  Duke's  wood, 

To  thaw  the  six  weeks'  winter  in  oar  blood. 

And  tlien  well  talk ; — ^what  shall  we  talk  about  ?       ti 

Oh  I  there  are  themes  enough  for  many  a  bout 

Of  thought-entangled  descant ; — as  to  nerves — 

With  cones  and  parallelograma  and  curves 

I've  sworn  to  strangle  tliem  if  once  they  dare 

To  botlier  me — when  you  are  with  nie  there.  ji 

And  they  shall  never  more  sip  laudanum, 

Fram  Helicon  or  Himeros* ; — well,  come,- 

And  in  despite  of  God'  and  of  the  devil, 

We'll^  make  our  friendly  philosophic  revel 

Outlast  the  leafless  time;  till  buds  and  flowers  » 

Warn  the  obscure  inevitable  hours. 

Sweet  meeting  by  sad  parting  to  renew ; — 

"  Tomorrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

•'l/H(Mi,  from  which  the   river  Himen  was  iiameil,  ia,  with  fomo  Hi^ 
shade  of  difference,  a  eynonyme  of  Love.     [Sbellgt's  Nin^] 

giveD  from  the  transcriiit,  whii-'li  >!'■ 
BU[ppi>rti(  the  word  dttpitt.  givi'D  in  ili 
PoMthamoai  Poemt.  Imt  AtoyfeA  i 
favour  of  tpitt.  ia  H-rt.  Shrllr;'>  Lit' 
eilitiona. 

*  So  in  the  tranwript,  and  of  toKn 
rightt}- ;  but  in  all  Mm  Sliellfv';  <■' 
tiuna  we  rend  WUl  fur  WtU  a  niTE] 
tion  (luubtteM  tvoaequent  va  tl 
former  one,  vttt  for  Hif/  in  line  31 
but  not  corrected  n-heu  thnt  vi>  \« 
right 


'  lu  tbo  tranBcript,  iu  the  Potik  u- 
mout  Fotiitt,  tind  in  the  first  cilitioti  of 
1839,  icr'U  foar;  but  in  the  second 
Gilition    of  1S3U,    aud  onward*,  mil, 

'  Tliree  tutcrbik*  have  hitherto  etwid 
in  thin  pince  in  nil  eihtioua  ;  aud  the 
blank  tia^  Itoen  much  di^icui4aed  and 
rtcbatod.  Sir  I'crcy  Shelley's  MS. 
affords  no  due  to  the  lout  word,  now 
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[Mrs.  Shelley  tells  ub  that  during  some  of  the  hottest  days  of  Augut 
1820,  Shelley  luade  an  excursion  from  the  Baths  of  San  Giuliano  to  the 
summit  of  Monte  San  Pellegrino,  and  wrote,  in  the  three  days  immediatelT 
after  his  return,  The  Witch  of  Atla9,—A  poem  which  Mrs.  Shelley  cbsne- 
terizes  as  "  a  brilliant  congregation  of  ideas,  such  as  his  senses  gathered, 
and  his  fancy  coloured,  during  his  rambles  in  the  sunny  land  he  so  much 
loved."  The  poem  waa  sent  to  Mr.  Oilier  for  publication  ;  and  in  writing 
to  that  gentleman  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1821,  Shelley  directe«l  that  it 
should  not  be  inclu<led  in  the  same  volume  as  Julian  and  Afaddalo^  adtiiog 
{SheUtt/  Memorials,  p.  154) — "You  may  put  my  name  to  7%^  Witch  of  Atlas, 
as  usual."  It  was  not,  however,  i>ublished  until  1824,  when  Mrs.  Shellev 
included  it  in  the  Posthumous  Poems.  Sir  Percy  Shelley  has  a  perfect  MS. 
of  it  in  Shelley's  handwriting, — from  which  Mr.  Gamett  gave  s«>me  emenda- 
tions in  his  Relics  of  Shelley ;  and  among  the  Leigh  Hunt  MSS.  placeil  at 
my  clisi)osal  by  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer  is  a  tran.script  in  Mrs.  ShelleT* 
writing.  This  transcript  is  of  great  interest,  as  shewing  variations  from  the 
received  text.  The  six  stanzas  to  Mary  were  not  given  in  the  PostkumoHS 
PoemSf — perhaps  on  account  of  the  references  to  Wordsworth  in  the  lart 
three, — which  Mrs.  Shelley  issued  for  the  first  time  in  her  second  collected 
edition  of  1839,  Wordsworth  being  still  alive.  The  reference  to  Laon  and 
Cf/thna  in  the  third  of  these  stanzas  is  very  striking.  Shelley  seems  to  have 
luirdly  suspected  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  for  that  poem,  in  any 
form,  much  less  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  most  dear  to  him. — H.  B.  Ij 
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TO    MARY, 

(ox   HER   OBJECTING  TO   THE   FOLLOWING  POEM,    UPON   THE 
SCORE   OF  ITS  CONTAINING  NO   HUMAN   INTEREST.) 

I. 

How,  my  dear  Mary,  are  you  critic-bitten, 
(For  vipers  kill,  though  dead,)  by  some  review, 

That  you  condemn  these  verses  I  have  written, 
Because  they  tell  no  story,  false  or  true! 

What,  though  no  mice  are  caught  by  a  young  kitten, 
May  it  not  leap  and  play  as  grown  cats  do. 

Till  its  claws  come?     Prithee,  for  this  one  time. 

Content  thee  with  a  visionary  rhyme. 

IL   . 

What  hand  would  crush  the  silken-winged  fly, 
Tlie  youngest  of  inconstant  April's  minions. 

Because  it  cannot  climb  the  purest  sky. 

Where  the  swan  sings,  amid  the  sun's  dominions? 

ifot  thine.     Thou  knowest  'tis  its  doom  to  die. 
When  day  shaU  liide  within  lier  twilight  pinions. 

The  lucent  eyes,  and  the  eternal  smile. 

Serene  as  tliine,  which  lent  it  life  awhile. 

in. 

To  thy  fair  feet  a  winged  Vision  came. 

Whose  date  should  have  been  longer  than  a  day. 

And  o'er  thy  head  did  beat  its  wings  for  fame. 

And  in  thy  sight  its  fading  plumes  display ; 

R  2 
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The  watery  bow  buraed  in  the  ereniiig  flam^ 
But  the  shower  fell,  the  awift  son  went  his  vaj— 

And  that  is  dead. O,  let  me  not  beUeve 

That  any  thing  of  mine  is  fit  to  live ! 

IV. 
Wordsworth  informs  us  ho  was  nineteen  years 

Considering  and  retoucliing  Peter  Bell; 
Watering  his  laurels  with  the  killing  tears 

Of  slow,  dull  care,  so  that  their  roots  to  bell 
Might  pierce,  and  their  wide  hranches  blot  the  gpheita 

Of  heaven,  with  dewy  leaves  and  Sowers ;  this  well 
May  be,  for  Heaven  and  Earth  conspire  to  foil 
The  over-busy  gardener's  blundering  toiL 


My  Witch  indeed  is  not  so  sweet  a  creature 
As  Buth  or  Lucy,  whom  his  graceful  praise 

Clotlies  for  our  grandsons — but  she  matches  Peter, 
Though  lie  took  nineteen  years,  and  she  tliree  dari= 

In  dressing.     Liglit  the  vest  of  flowing  metre 
She  wears ;  he,  proud  as  dandy  with  his  stays, 

Has  hung  iipon  bis  wiry  limbs  a  dreas 

Like  King  Lear's  "looped  and  windowed  raggedneK-" 

VI. 

If  you  strip  Peter,  you  will  see  a  fellow. 
Scorched  by  Hell's  hyperetiuatorial  climate 

Into  a  kind  of  a  sulphureoiis  yellow : 

A  lean  mark,  hanlly  fit  to  fling  a  rin'me  at; 

In  shape  a  ScJimniouch,  iu  hue  Othello.* 

If  you  unveil  my  Witch,  no  priest  nor  priinate 

Can  shrive  you  of  that  sin, — if  sin  tliere  be 

In  love,  when  it  becomes  idolatry. 

'  Iu  Mn.  StteUej'*  ediUoua  Um  [leriod  is  mupimled  w  a  emuiia' 
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I. 

Before  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one  birth 
Incestuous  Change  bore  to  her  father  Time, 

Error  and  Truth,  had  hunted  from  the  Earth 

All  those  bright  natures  which  adorned  its  prime. 

And  left  us  nothing  to  believe  in,  worth 
The  pains  of  putting  into  learned  rhyme, 

A  lady-witch  there  lived  on  Atlas*  mountain 

Within  a  cavern,  by  a  secret  fountain. 

II. 

Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Atlantides : 
The  all-beholding  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 

In  his  wide  voyage  o'er  continents  and  seas 
So  fair  a  creature,  as  she  lay  enfolden 

In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness; — 
He  kissed  her  with  his  beams,  and  made  all  golden 

The  chamber  of  grey  rock  in  which  she  lay — 

She,  in  that  dream  of  joy,  dissolved  away. 

III. 
Tis  said,  she  first  was^  changed  into  a  vapour, 
And  then  into  a  cloud,  sucli  clouds  as  flit, 

'  So  in  the  transcript ;  but  tcasfirtt  in  previous  e<litiou(». 
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Like  splendour-Twinged  moths  about  a  taper, 
Kound  the  red^  west  when  the  sun  dies  in  it: 

And  then  into  a  meteor,  such  as  caper 
On  hill-tops  when  the  moon  is  in  a  fit : 

Then,  into  one  of  those  mysterious  stars 

Whicli  liide  themselves  between  the  Earth  and  Mars. 

IV. 

Ten  times  the  Mother  of  the  Months  had  bent 
Her  bow  beside  the  folding-star,  and  bidden 

With  that  bright  sign  the  billows  to  indent 
The  sea-deserted  sand — like  children  cliidden, 

At  her  command  they  ever  came  and  went — 
Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendour  liidden 

Took  shape  and  motion :  with  the  living  form 

Of  this  embodied  Power,  the  cave  gi-ew  warm. 

V. 

A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 

From  her  own  l)eauty — deep  her  eyes,  as  are 
Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 

Seen  through  a  Temple's^  cloven  roof — her  hair 
Dark — the  dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  with  delidit, 

Picturing  her  form ;  her  soft  smiles  shone  afar, 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 
All  living  things  towards  this  wonder  new. 

VI. 

And  fii*st  the  sjmtted  cameleopard^  came, 
And  then  the  wise  and  fearless  elephant ; 

^  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  dead  in  the  1839  ; — in  the  second,  and  latere 

transcript.  tions,  camelopard.     The  note  on  < 

*  So  in  the  transcript ;  but  tempest* t  word  at  pp.  236-7  applies  equallrb 

in  former  eflitions.  I  have  no  doubt  the  incorrect  fc 

^  So  in  the  transcrii»t,  the  Postku-  should  be  retained,  as  being  Sheft 

moHM  PoemSy  and  the  first  eiUtion  of  word. 
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Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  flame 
Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved ; — all  gaunt 

And  sanguine  beasts  her  gentle  looks  made  tame. 
Tliey  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  fount ; 

And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold, 

Such  gentleness  and  power  even  to  behold.^ 

VII. 
Tlie  brinded  lioness  led  forth  her  young, 

Tliat  she  might  teach  them  how  they  sliould  forego 
Their  inborn  thirst  of  death;   the  pard  unstrung 

His  sinews  at  her  feet,  and  sought  to  know 
With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a  tongue 

How  he  might  be  as  gentle  as  the  doe. 
Tlie  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 
^Vll  savage  natures  did  imparadise. 

VIII. 

And  old  Silenus,  shaking  a  green  stick 

Of  lilies,  and  the  wood-gods  in  a  crew 
Caine,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 

Cicadie  are,  drunk  with  the  noonday  dew: 
And  Dryope*  and  Faunus  followed  quick, 

Teazing  the  God  to  sing  them  something  new ; 
Till  in  this  cave  they  found  the  lady  lone. 
Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emerald  stone. 

IX. 

And  universal  Pan,  'tis  said,  was  there. 
And  though  none  saw  him, — tlirough  the  adamant 

Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  trackless  air. 
And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want 

*  In  the  tranBcript  this  line  consiBtts  in. 
inerely  of  the  initial  word  ^SkcA  and  •  Driope  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions ; 

the  final  words  to  behold,— a  space  be*  but  the  name  is  rightly  spelt  in  the 

iog  left  for  the  remainder  to  be  filled  transcript  as  well  as  in  SheUey's  MS. 
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He  past  out  of  Iiis  everlasting  lair 

Where  the  q^uick  heart  of  the  great"  world  doth  pant, 
And  felt  that  wondrous  lady  all  alone, — 
And  she  felt  him,  upon  her  emerald  throDe. 


And  every  nymph  of  stream  and  spreading  tree, 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks, 

WIio  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea, 
And  Ocean  with  the  brine  on  his  grey  locks. 

And  quaint  Priapus  with  his  company. 

All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  enwombM  rocks 

Could  have  lirought  forth  so  beautiful  a  birth ; — 

Her  love  aubitued  their  wonder  and  their  mirth. 


The  herdsmen  aud  tlie  mountain  maidens  came, 
And  the  nule  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant — 

Their  sjiirits  shook  within  them,  as  a  fluuie 
Stirred  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt : 

Pigmies,'  and  Polyplienics,  by  many  a  name, 
Centaurs  and  SatjTs,  and  audi  shapes  as  hauut 

Wet  clefts, — -and  lumps  neither  alive  nor  dead, 

l>(^-headed,  bosom-eyed,  and  bird-footecL 


'  The  tnuiiicri[it  niTorrlii  i 
ig  TOrintiiiii  iif  thi»  luw 
flUEft  cibIb  thim — 


rilfiuion,  niiit  n 


LikI    I 


iB,n(>ckijii 


Tlniril'i'"* 

n  hliink  sjhici!  Win);  Ivft  for  tho  oiim- 
pletioii  .if  ILc  tiiml  couiJet.  P,i««t 
w  fn^lt  /li  «■«»,— luid  iloaniMlMlBik 
IB  without  the  (.'vntral  tA.    Thin  bliuik 


Bpeins  to  me  to  lie  soiacwbat  inwrert- 
iiig  in  rannuion  witli  Dr.  PuliJi-n' 
Btor>-  of  SlieUey'g  iDt«iue  homFT  o 
BiidJunI;  thmking,  while  be  loukrl 
Ht  Mrs.  Shullcy,  of  "aKomjuihtW 
hoanl  of  who  hod  oyrm  infirvii  <' 
niliplea."  It  would  aeem  m  if  then 
had  been  aaine  disiniMuu  or  doubt  w 
tu  the  form  the  paaange  in  tb«  !<><■ 
should  take.  For  this  trangd  tirri 
nve  Mr.  Itometti'a  Mmnoir,  ftp 
LXXXIX,  Vol,  1  of  ha  edition. 
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XIL 


For  she  was  beautiful — ^her  beauty  made 
The  bright  world  dim,  and  every  thing  beside 

Seemed  like  the  fleeting  image  of  a  shade : 
No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide, 

Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  betrayed. 
On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide. 

On  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies. 

But  on^  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  eyes. 


XIII. 

Which  when  the  lady  knew,  she  took  her  spindle 
And  twined  tliree  threads  of  fleecy  mist,  and  three 

Long  lines  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may  kindle 
The  clouds  and  waves  and  mountains  with ;  and  she 

As  many  star-beams,  ere  their  lamps  could  dwindle 
In  tlie  belated  moon,  wound  skilfully ; 

And  with  these  threads  a  subtle  veil  she  wove — 

A  shadow  for  the  splendour  of  her  love. 


XIV. 

TI19  deep  recesses  of  her  odorous  dwelling 

Were  stored  with  magic  treasures — sounds  of  air, 

Which  had  the  power  all  spirits  of  compelling. 
Folded  in  cells  of  crystal^  silence  there; 

Such  as  we  hear  in  youth,  and  think  the  feeling 
Will  never  die — ^yet  ere  we  are  aware. 

The  feeling  and  the  sound  are  fled  and  gone, 

And  the  regret  they  leave  remains  alone. 


So  in  all  editions,  but  in  in  the  'In    the    transcript    and    in    the 

Dicript.  Pofthumous  Poems,  chrjfstaL 
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XV. 

And  there  lay^  Visions  swift,  and  sweet,  and  quaint, 
Each  in  its  tliin  sheath,  like  a  chrysalis. 

Some  eager  to  burst  forth,  some  weak  and  fednt 
With  the  soft  burthen  of  intensest  bliss ; 

It  was^  its  work  to  bear  to  many  a  saint 
Wliose  heart  adores  the  shrine  which  hohest  is, 

Even  Love's : — and  others  white,  green,  grey  and  black, 

And  of  all  shapes — and  each  was  at  her  beck. 

XVI. 

And  odours  in  a  kind  of  aviary 

Of  ever-blooming  Eden-trees  she  kept, 

Clipt  in  a  floating  net,  a  love-sick  Fairy 

Had  woven  froiii^  dew-beams  while  the  moon  yet  slept 

As  bat^  at  tlie  wired  window  of  a  dairy, 

They  beat  their  vans;  and  each  was  an  adept. 

When  loosed  and  missioned,  making  wings  of  winJ^ 

To  stir  sweet  thoughts  or  sad,  in  destmed  minds. 

XVII. 

And  lic^uoi-s  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  might 
Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy  sleep. 

And  change  eternal  death  into  a  night 

Of  glorious  dreams — or  if  eyes  needs  must  weep, 

Could  make  their  tears  all  wonder  and  delight. 
She  in  her  crystal*  vials  did  closely  keep: 


^  The  word  toi/,  though  in  all  e<U- 
tioDH,  is  not  in  the  tnuii*cri])t. 

'  lu  all  i>rcvious  editions,  U ;  but  iras 
in  the  transcript,  agreeing  with  icas  in 
the  la»4t  line  of  the  0tau/.a.  Mr.  RcMSsetti 
8ul>tttitutei!(  their  for  its,  without  8i)e- 
cifying  the  change,  which,  however, 
Shelley  might  ]>erhHp8  have  appro\'ed, 
as  the  context  wouhl  indicate  that 
the  work  referred  to  was  that  of  the 
jmrticular  Visions  who  were  weak  with 


intensest  bliss. 

^  So  in  all  editions  :  in  the  trailer 
we  read  Wave  out  of  for  Had  n 
from. 

*  Again  chryttal  in  the  traiucr 
and  in  the  Potthum^nu  Poemt,  wt 
also  we  have   rials   in   this  utd 
next   line,   though  phialM,  is  io 
transcript  in   stanza  XX.      I  tl 
rials  is  probably  SheIIey*8  word. 
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If  men  could  drink  of  those  clear  vials,  'tis  said 
The  living  were  not  envied  of  the  dead. 

XVIII. 

Her  cave  was  stored  with  scrolls  of  strange  device, 
The  works  of  some  Saturnian  Archimage, 

Whicli  taught  the  expiations  at  whose  price 
Men  from  the  Gods  might  win  that  happy  age 

Too  lightly  lost,  redeeming  native  vice ; 

And  which  might  quench  the  Earth-consuming  rage 

Of  gold  and  blood — till  men  should  live  and  move 

Haimonious  as  the  sacred  stars  above  ;^ 

XIX. 

And  how  all  things  that  seem  untameable, 
Not  to  be  checked  and  not  to  be  confined, 

01)ey  the  spells  of  wisdom's  wizard  skill; 
Time,  earth  and  fire — the  ocean  and  tlie  wind, 

And  aU  their  shapes — and  man's  imperial  will ; 
^Vnd  other  scrolls  whose  writings  did  unbind 

Tlie  inmost  lore  of  Love — ^let  the  profane^ 

Tremble  to  ask  what  secrets  tliey  contain. 

XX. 

And  wondrous  works^  of  substances  unknown, 
To  which  the  enchantment  of  lier  father's  power 

Had  changed*  those  ragged  blocks  of  savage  stone. 
Were  heaped  in  the  recesses  of  her  bower ; 


'  In    the    transcript  and    in   Mrs.  *  The  transcript  shews  here  another 

SheUey's  editions  there  is  a  full-stop  variation  from  the  text  authorized  by 

here.  all  editions, — Transformed  instead  of 

'  In    the    transcript    and    in    the  Ifad  changed.     Mr.    Kossetti    subeti- 

Potthunumi  Poenu,  prophane,  tutes  ragged  for  ragged  in  this  line. 

'  So  in  all  editions,  but  rockt  in  the  The  word  in  all  other  editions  and  in 

transcript.  the  transcript  is  ragged. 
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Carved  lamps  and  chalices,  and  vials  vMcb  shone 
In  their  own  gtdden  beama — each  like  a  flower. 
Out  of  whose  depth  a  fire-flj  shakes  his  light 
Under  s  cypress  in  a  stailess  night 

XXL 

At  first  she  lived  alone  in  this  wild  home. 
And  her  own*  thoi^hts  were  each  a  minister. 

Clothing  themselves,  or  with  the  ocean  foam. 
Or  with  the  wind,  ot  with  the  speed  of  fire. 

To  work  whatever  purposes  might  come 
Into  her  mind ;  such  power  her  mighty  Sire 

Had  girt  them  with,  whether  to  fly  or  run. 

Through  all  the  regions  which  he  shines  upon. 


The  Ocean-nymphs  and  Hamadryades, 
Oreads  and  Naiads,  with  long  weedy*  locks. 

Offered  to  do  her  bidding  tlirougli  the  seas. 
Under  the  earth,  and  in  tlie  hollow  rocks, 

And  far  beneath  the  matted  roots  of  trees, 
And  in  tlie  knarl^d'  heart  of  stubborn  oaks. 

So  they  might  live  for  ever  in  the  light 

Of  her  aweet  presence — each  a  satellite. 

XXIIL 
"  Tliis  may  not  be,"  the  wizard  maid  replied  ; 

"Tlie  fountains  where  the  Naiades  bedew 
"Their  shining  hair,  at  length  are  drained  and  dried; 

"  Tlie  solid  oaks  forget  their  strength,  and  strew 

'  This  word  mm  which  ia  in  both  the  tnuucript. 

3ISS.,  nnd  in  the  Potth  vnumt  Pom*,  *  So  in  the  tnuucript ;  but  ^rW 

diBappeared  frum  Mrs.   Shelley's  cut-  ia  all  editioiu.    See  Dulc  on  tM*  v*' 

levted  editions.  in  the  Apjiendiz  tu  Vol.  L 

*  So  ID  all  edition>,but>(reanin^iD 
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"  Their  latest  leaf  upon  the  mountains  wide ; 
"The  boundless  ocean  like  a  drop  of  dew 
"Will  be  consumed — the  stubborn  centre^  must 
"Be  scattered,  like  a  cloud  of  summer  dust. 

XXIV. 

"  And  ye  with  them  will  perish,  one  by  one ; — 
"If  I  must  sigh*  to  think  that  this  shall  be, 

"  If  I  -must  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 
"  Shall  smile  on  your  decay — Oh,  ask  not  me 

"To  love  you  till  your  little  race  is  run; 
"  I  cannot  die  as  ye  must — over  me 

"  Your  leaves  shall  glance — the  streams  in  which  ye  dwell 

"  Shall  be  my  paths  henceforth,  and  so — ^farewell !"  — 

XXV. 

She  spoke  and  wept: — the  dark  and  azure  well 
Sparkled  beneath  the  shower  of  her  bright  tears. 

And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell 
Flung  to  the  cavern-roof  inconstant  spheres 

And  intertangled  lines  of  light : — a  kneU 
Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ears 

From  those  departing  Forms,  o'er  the  serene 

Of  the  white  streams  and  of  the  forest  green. 

XXVI. 

All  day  the  wizard  lady  sate^  aloof, 

Spelling  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity. 
Under  the  cavern's  fountain-lighted  roof; 

Or  broidering  the  pictured  poesy 

'  In  the  transcript  we  read  moun'  two  lines  before. 

tains  here,  instead  of  centre,  the  word  '  In  the  transcript  weq> ;  bnt  9igh 

authorized  by  aU  editions,-— doubtless  in  all  editions. 

substituted    to  avoid   repeating  the  '  So  in  the  transcript,  but  Mt  in  all 

word  mountains,  which  occurs  only  former  editions. 
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Of  some  high  tale  upon  her  growing  woof, 

Which  the  sweet  splendour  of  her  smiles  could  dye 
In  hues  outshining  Heaven — and  ever  she 
Added  some  grace  to  the  wrought  poesy. 

XXVII. 

Wliile  on  her  hearth  lay  blazing  many  a  piece 
Of  sandal  wood,  rare  gums  and  cinnamon ; 

Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is — 
Eacli  flame  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 

■ 

Dissolved  in  ever-moving  light,  and  this 

Belongs  to  each  and  all  who  gaze  upon.^ 
The  Witch  beheld  it  not,  for  in  her  hand 
She  held  a  woof  that  dimmed  the  burning  brand. 

XXVIII. 

Tliis  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 
All  night  within  the  fountain — as  in  sleep. 

Its  emerald  crags  glowed  in  her  beauty's  glance; 
Through  the  green  si)lendour  of  the  water  deep 

She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance 
Like  fire-flies — and  withal  did  ever  keep 

The  tenour  of  her  contemplations  calm, 

With  open  eyes,  closed  feet  and  folded  palm. 

XXIX. 

And  when  the  whirlwinds  and  tlie  clouds  descended 
From  the  white  pinnacles  of  that^  cold  hill. 


^  So  in  the  transcript,  and  in  all 
eilitions  but  that  of  Mr.  Ro88etti,  who 
substitutes  thereon  for  upotif  with  the 
remark,  "  Syntax  and  sense  are  left  in 
a  glaringly  incomplete  state  with 
*  upon ' ;  and,  as  I  cannot  supjKwe 
that  Shelley  would  deliberately  have 
retained  it,  I  have  hazarded  the  emen- 


dation in  the  text,  with  some  oom- 
punctiouB  virtitings."  While  admit- 
ting the  strong  temptation  which  ^^ 
manifest  an  improvement  offers,  I  d«.' 
not  feel  convinced  that  Shelley  wouW 
have  care<l  to  make  the  change. 

*  So  in  all  eilitious ;  but  the  in  the 
transcript. 
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She  past  at  dewfall  to  a  space  extended, 

Where  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 
Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedars  blended, 

There  yawned  an  inextinguishable  well 
Of  crimson  fire — full  even  to  the  brim. 
And  overflowing  all  the  margin  trim. 

XXX. 

"Within  the  which  she  lay  when  the  fierce  war 
Of  wintry  winds  shook  that  innocuous  liquor 

In. many  a  mimic  moon  and  bearded  star 

O'er  woods  and  lawns; — the  serpent  heard  it  flicker 

In  sleep,  and  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afar — 
And  when  the  windless  snow  descended  thicker 

Tlian  autumn  leaves,  she  watched  it  as  it  came 

Melt  on  the  surface  of  the  leveP  flame. 

XXXI. 

She  had  a  Boat, 'wliich  some  say  Vulcan  wrought 

For  Venus,  as  the  chariot  of  her  star ; 
But  it  was  found  too  feeble  to  be  fraught 

With  all  the  ardours  in  that  sphere  wliich  are. 
And  so  she  sold  it,  and  Apollo  bought 

And  gave  it  to  this  daughter :  from  a  car 
Changed  to  the  fairest  and  the  lightest  boat 
Which  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float. 

XXXII. 

And  others  say,  that,  when  but  three  hours  old, 
Tlie  first-bom  Love  out  of  liis  cradle  leapt. 

And  clove  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  gold. 
And  like  an  horticultural  adept. 


•  In  the  tnuiflcript /i^uui;  but  ^nW       was  Shelley  "a  word,  but  rejected  by 
n  sU  editions.     I  should  say  Hquid      him  in  favour  of  Urtl, 
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Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  mould, 

And  sowed  it  in  his  mother's  star,  and  kept 
Watering  it  all  the  summer  with  sweet  dew, 
And  with  his  wings  fanning  it  as  it  grew. 

XXXIII. 

The  plant  grew  strong  and  green,  the  snowy  flower 
Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd>like  fruit  began 

To  turn  the  light  and  dew  by  inward  power 
To  its  own  substance;  woven  tracery  ran 

Of  light  firm  texture,  ribbed  and  branching,  o'er 
The  solid  rind,  like  a  leafs  veined  fan — 

Of  which  Love  scooped  this  boat — and  with  soft  motion 

Piloted  it  round  the  circumfluous  ocean. 

XXXIV. 

This  boat  she  moored  upon  her  fount,  and  lit 

A  living  spirit  within  all  its  frame. 
Breathing  tlie  soul  of  swiftness  into  it. 

Couched  on  the  fountain  like  a  panther  tame, 
One  of  the  twain  at  Evan's  feet  that  sit — 

Or  as  on  Vesta's  sceptre  a  swift  flame — 
Or  on  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thought, — 
In  joyous  expectation  lay  the  boat. 

XXXV. 

Then  by  strange  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  snow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 

With  liquid  love — aU  things  together  grow 
Through  which  the  harmony  of  love  can  pass ; 

And  a  fair  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  flow — 
A  li^dng  Image,  which  did  far  surpass 

In  beauty  that  bright  shape  of  vital  stone 

Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 
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XXXVI. 

A  sexless  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 

It  seemed  to  have  developed  no  defect 
Of  either  sex,  yet  all  the  grace  of  both, — 

In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limbs  were  decked ; 
Tlie  bosom  swelled  lightly^  with  its  full  youth. 

The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 
Some  artist  that  his  skill  should  never  die, 
Imaging  forth  such  perfect  purity. 

XXXVII. 

From  its  smooth  shoidders  hung  two  rapid  wings. 
Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  spliere, 

Tipt  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lightnings,^ 
Dyed  in  the  ardours  of  the  atmosphere : 

She  led  her  creature  to  the  boiling  springs 
Where  the  light  boat  was  moored,  and  said :  "  Sit  liere !" 

And  pointed  to  the  prow,  and  took  her^  seat 

Beside  the  rudder,  with  opposing  feet. 

XXXVIII. 

And  down  the*  streams  which  clove  those  mountains  vast, 

Around  their  inland  islets,  and  amid 
The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shade  cast 

Darkness  and  odours,  and  a  pleasure  hid 
In  melancholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  past; 

By  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky, 
And  caverns  yawning  round  unfathomably. 

*  So  in  the  Potthumout  PoemSf  but       PosOiumou^  PoemSy  but  liyhtenlnffs  in 
ighUy  twdled  in  later  editions.     In       later  editions. 

he  traDBcript  the  line  ig  *  In  the  PosthvtnoiM  PociMj  her  is 

The  bofiom  swelling  lightly  with  its  ftill  in  italics  :  I  find  no  other  authority 

growtl^  for  this. 

loubtless  a  cancelled  reading.  <  So  in  all  editions  j  but  those  in  the 

•  So  in  the  transcript  and  in  the  tmnscript. 

VOK  III.  S 
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XXXIX. 

Tlie  silver  noon  into  tliat  winding  dell. 

With  slanted  gleam  athwart^  the  forest  tops, 

Tempered  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell; 
A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  tliat  which  drops 

From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell, 
Wlien  earth*  over  her  face  night's  mantle  wraps; 

Between  the  severed  mountains  lay  on  high 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  sky. 

XL. 

And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 
With  folded  winjra  and  nnawakened  eves: 

And  o'er  its  gentle  countenance  did  play 
The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer  flies, 

Chasing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not  stay, 
And  drinking  the  warm  teare,  and  the  sweet  sighs 

Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vain. 

They  had  aroused  from  that^  full  heart  and  brain. 

XLI. 

And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  cloud 
Upon  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnace  went: 

Xow  lingering  on*  the  pools,  in  which  abode 
The  cabn  and  darkness  of  the  deep  content 

In  which  they  paused ;  now  o'er  the  shallow  road 
Of  white  and  dancing^  waters,  all  besprent 

With  sand  and  polished  pebbles: — mortal  boat 

In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float. 


*  In   the   transcript  across  is  here  transcript, 

cancelled  in  favour  oiathvnrt.  *  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  ii»  in  *"' 

'  In    the   transcript  fii(/ht  appears  transcript, 

here  for  earth, — an  accident,  I  should  ^  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  iknUf'^  ^ 

say.  the  transcript. 

^  So  in  all  cMlitious  ;  but  thf  in  the 
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XLII. 


And  down  the  earthquaking  cataracts  which  shiver 
Their  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air, 

Or  under  chasms  unfathomable  ever 

Sepulchre  them,  till  in  their  rage  they  tear 

A  subterranean  portal  for  the  river, 

It  fled — the  circling  sunbows^  did  upbear 

Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray, 

Ligliting  it  far  upon  its  lampless  way. 


XLIII. 

And  when  the  wizard  lady  would  ascend 
Tlie  labyrinths  of  some  many-winding  vale. 

Which  to  the  inmost  mountain  upward  tend — 
She  called  "  Hermaphroditus !" — and  the  pale 

And  heavy  hue  which  slumber  could  extend 
Over  its  lips  and  eyes,  as  on  the  gale 

A  rapid  shadow  from  a  slope  of  grass. 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  stream  did  pass. 


XLIV. 

And  it  unfurled  its  heaven-coloured  pinions. 
With  stars  of  fire  spotting  the  stream  below ; 

-And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dominions 
Flinging  a  glory,  like  the  golden  glow 

In  wliich  spring  clothes  her  emerald-winged  minions. 
All  interwoven  with  fine  feathery  snow 

And  moonlight  splendour  of  intensest  rime, 

With  which  frost  paints  the  pines  in  winter  time. 

*  So  in  all  etlitions  ;  but  ambeamt  in  the  transcript. 

s  2 
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XLV. 

And  then  it  winnowed  the  Eljsian  air 
.Which  ever  hung  about  that  lady  bright. 

With  its  retherial  vans — and  speeding  there. 
Like  a  star  up  the  torrent  of  the  night. 

Or  a  swift  eagle  in  the  morning  glare 

Breasting^  the  wliirlwind  with  impetuous  flight, 
'  Tlie  pinnace,  oared  by  tliose  enchanted  wings, 

Clove  the  fierce  streams  towards  their  upper  springs. 

XLVI. 

Tlie  water  flashed  like  sunlight  by  the  prow 
Of  a  noon-wandering  meteor  flung  to  Heiiven;- 

Tlie  still  air  seonicJ  as  if  its  waves  did  How 
In  tempest  down  tlie  mountains;  loosely  driven 

The  lady's  radiant  hair  streamed  to  and  fi*o : 
Beneatli,  tlie  billows  liaviug  vainly  striven 

Indignant  and  impetuous,  roared  to  feel 

The  swift  and  steadv  motion  of  the  keel. 

XLVII. 

Or,  wlien  the  weary  moon  Wiis  in  the  wane, 

Or  in  tlie  noon  of  interlunar  night, 
The  ladv-witch  in  visions  could  not  cliain 

Her  spirit ;  but  sailed  forth  under  the  light 


'So  in  all  iHlitions  ;  but  Breathinj 
in  tlic  tninscri]it. 

-  T  have  left  the8t>  two  lines  without 
any  p«t4>p,s  exwpt  tiie  semi-colon  at  the 
end, — aj«*  in  the  tmnseript  ;ind  the 
e<litions  of  1839, — l^eoaiise  the  fionse 
Feenitf  to  nic  more  i>ersj»iciious  thus 
than  with  a  comma  after  sunlljht,  as 
in  the  Pinthuinous  Poems.  Mr.  Kiw- 
rtotti  re-|»unctuatts  the  paf<sa*xe,  on 
the  8upi>«jsition  that  we  are  t«»  umlor- 
Btan'l  "The  water,  cloven  I »y  the  ju'ow 
of  the  l>uat,  tisuUeil  iu  the  nun  ;  and, 


thus  flai«hing,  it  looketl  as  if  it  B 
lx,*en  sunlight  flung  up  to  hoivrfi 
the  i^row  of  the  lx»at  [or  the  »inf 
Hennnphn^litus].  which,  in  ™ 
netiw  and  swiftuew,  might  have  I* 
taken  fur  a  meteor  i«een  at  ni"' 
^Ir.  Uossetti  presumes  that,  if  ^ 
not  right,  we  ought  to  rea^l 
The  water  fla«lu-d.likeKunlight.by  thej* 
Or  a  u<»n-\raii«kTiiig  uicteiir  fluugt''  ^' 
To  mc  it  seems  that  the  ««impleft« 
is  hero,  us  elsewhere,  the  bept.- 
leave  the  text  untaini>ere<l  with, : 
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*  shooting  stars,  and  bade  extend  amain 

Its^  storin-outspeeding  wings,  tlie^  Hermaphrodite; 

le  to  the  Austral  waters  took  her  wav, 

jvond  the  fabulous  Thamondocana.^ 

XLVIII. 

« 

here,  like  a  meadow  which  no  scythe  has  shaven, 
Which  rain  could  never  bend,  or  wliirl-blast  shake, 
ith  the  Antarctic  constellations  paven,* 
Cunopus  and  his  crew,  lay  the  Austral  lake — 
lere*  she  would  build  herself  a  windless  haven 
Out  of  the  clouds  whose  moving  turrets  make 
le  bastions  of  the  storm,  when  through  the  sky 
le  spirits  of  the  tempest  thundered  by. 

XLIX. 

haven  beneath  whose  translucent  floor 
The  tremulous  stars  sparkled  unfathomably, 
id  around  which  the  solid  vapours  hoar. 
Based  on  the  level  waters,  to  the  sky 
fted  their  dreadful  crags,  and  like  a  shore 
Of  wintry  mountains,  inaccessibly 
immed  in  with  rifts  and  precipices  grey, 
id  hanging  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 


.  the  meaning  on  the  face  of  it, 
t  the  water  flashed  like  sunlight 
JO  heaven  by  the  prow  of  a  noon- 
rring  meteor. 

if  in  former  editions;  but  Its 
transcript. 

I  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  the  is 
ind  in  line  4  of  the  next  stanza, 
tcted  to  tK  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
uiscript. 

all  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  this 
is  Tftamondocona ;  but  in  her 
ript  it  is  Thamnndocana  ;  au<l 
ightly  spelt  with  an  a  in  the 
imate  syllable  in  Shell<*y'B  MS. 


Mr.  Gamett  supplied  Mr.  Roesetti 
Tt-ith  a  note  to  tlie  effect  that  Ptolemy, 
in  his  Geography,  mentions  this  city, 
now  sup^>osed  to  be  identical  (with 
Timbuctoo,  "  which  the  French  tra- 
veUer  Caill^,  the  first  European  who 
visited  it,  ascertained  to  be  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude  and  longitude  indi- 
cated by  Ptolemy." 

*  Misprinted  harm  in  the  Postku- 
mous  Poems  :  elsewhere  the  word  is 
pai'cn. 

*  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  When  in  the 
transcript. 
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And  whilst  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lash 

Of  the  wiud's^  scourge,  foamed  like  a  wounded  thing; 

And  the  incessant  hail  with  stony  clash 

rioughed  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  wing 

Of  the  roused  coimorant  in  the  lightning  flash 
Looked  like  the  wreck^  of  some  wind-wandering 

Fragment  of  inky  thunder-smoke — this  haven 

Was  as  a  gem  to  copy  Heaven  engraven. 


LI. 

On  wliich  that  lady  played  her  many  pranks, 
Circling  the  image  of  a  shooting  star, 

Even  as  a  tiger  on  Hydaspes*  banks 

Outspeeds  the  antelopes  wliich  speediest  are, 

In  her  light  boat ;   and  many  quips  and  cranks 
She  played  upon  tlie  water,  till  the  car 

Of  tlic  late  moon,  like  a  sick  matron  wan, 

To  journey  from  the  misty  east  began. 


Lll. 

And  tlion  slie  called  out  of  tlie  liollow  turrets 
Of  tliose  high  clouds,  white,  golden  and  vermilion, 

Tlie  annics  of  her  ministering  spirits — 
In  mighty  legions,  million  after  million, 

They  came,  each  troop  emblazoning  its  merits 
On  meteor  flags;   and  many  a  proud  pavilion 

Of  the  intertexture  of  the  atmosphere 

They  pitched  upon  the  plain  of  the  calm  mere.^ 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  whida  ;      transcript,  fragment  in  place  ^^f^\^ 
but  in  the  transcript  irituVs.  ^  Tliii*  la*<t  word  id  wanting  in  ^ 

'  So    in   all  editions  ;  but    in   the       ti-aiiscript. 
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They  framed  the  imperial  tent  of  their  great  Queen 

Of  woven  exhalations,  underlaid 
With  lambent  lightning-fire,  as  may  be  seen 

A  dome  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inlaid 
With  crimson  silk — cressets  from  the  serene 

Hung  there,  and  on  the  water  for  her  tread 
A  tapestry  of  fleece-like  mist  was  strewn, 
Dyed  in  the  beams  of  the  ascending  moon. 

Liv, 

And  on  a  throne  o'erlaid  with  starlight,  caught 
Upon  those  wandering  isles  of  aery  dew, 

Which  highest  shoals  of  mountain^  shipwreck  not, 
She  sate,  and  heard  all  that  had  happened  new 

Between  the  earth  and  moon,  since  they  had  brought 
Tlie  last  intelligence — and  now  she  grew 

Pale  as  that  moon,  lost  in  the  watery  night — 

And  now  she  wept,  and  now  she  laughed  outright. 


LV. 

Tliese  were  tame  pleasures ;  she  would  often  climb 
Tlie  steepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 

Vf  to  some  beakM  cape  of  cloud  sublime, 
And  like  Arion  on  the  dolpliin*s  back 

Kide  singing  through  the  shoreless  air; — oft  time 
Following  the  serpent  lightning's  winding  track, 

She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind, 

And  laughed  to  hear  the  fire-balls  roar-  behind. 


The  word  here  is  mountains  in  the  ^  So  in  aU  editions  ;  but  rotf  in  the 

^'^fHnipt;  but  mountain  in  all  e<li-       traiiHcript. 
««,  and  I  think  rightly. 
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LVI. 

And  sometimes  to  those  streams  of  upper  air 
Wliich  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  round. 

She  would  ascend,  and  win  the  spirits  there 
To  let  her  join  their  chorus.     Mortals  found 

Tliat  on  those  days  the  sky  was  calm  and  fair. 
And  mystic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 

\Vandei*ed  u^k)!!  the  eartli  where'er  she  past, 

And  happy  thoughts  of  hope,  too  sweet  to  last 

LVII. 

But  lier  choice  sport  was,  in  tlie  hours  of  sleep, 
To  glide  adown  old  Xiliis,  where ^  he  threads 

Egypt  and  >l^'thio])ia,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmost  Axum^,  until  lie  spreads. 

Like  a  ciilm  flock  of  silver-fleeced  sheep, 
His  waters  ou  the  i>lain :   and  crested  heads 

Of  cities  and  jnoud  temi>les  gleam  amid. 

And  many  a  vapour-belted  pyramid. 

LVIII. 

V>y  Mceris  and  the  ilareotid  lakes. 

Strewn  with  faint  bluoms  like  bridal  chamber  flooi*s, 
"Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-snakes. 

Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators, 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 

Of  those  liuge  fonns — within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  Ltibyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast. 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  fejist. 


^  The  wonl  here  iw  irhcn  in  former       which  is  certainly  ri^ht. 
inlitionH,  but  where  in  the  traniscript, 
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LIX. 

And  where  within  the  surface  of  the  river 

The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  Ke, 
And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever 

Like  things  which  every  cloud  can  doom  to  die, 
Through  lotus-paven^  canals,  and  wheresoever 

The  works  of  man  pierced  that  serenest  sky 
With  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fanes,  ^  'twas  her  delight 
To  wander  in  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

LX. 

With  motion  like  the  spirit  of  that  wind 

Wliose  soft  step  deepens  slumber,  lier  light  feet 

Past  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  human  kind, 
Scattering  sweet  visions  from  her  presence  sweet, 

Through  fane,  and  palace-court,  and  labyrinth  mined 
With  many  a  dark  and  subterranean  street 

Under  the  Nile,  through  chambers  high  and  deep 

She  past,  observing  mortals  in  their  sleep. 

LXI. 

A  pleasure  sweet  doubtless  it  was  to  see 
Mortals  subdued  in  all  the  shapes  of  sleep. 

Here  lay  two  sister  twins  in  infancy; 

There,  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams  did  weep ; 

Within,  two  lovers  linked  innocently 

In  their  loose  locks  which  over  both  did  creep 

Like  ivy  from  one  stem ; — and  there  lay  calm 

Old  age  with  snow-bright  hair  and  folded  palm. 


*  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  jpar'n  ;  tborc  stands  thus — 
but  pavtn  in  the  transcript.  With  tuwercrestod  dtiea  'twas  her  deUght 

«  So  in  the  PotfhumouaPoemf   but  doubtless  a  line  of  SheUey's  but  reject- 

fanf  m  Mrs  Shelley  s  editions  of  1839  ^^  ^     y^^  J^  f^y^^j^  ^,£  ^jj^  line  in  the 

and  onward.     In  the  transcript,  the  text. 
'Word  does  not    ap|>ear,  as  the  line 
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LXIL 

But  otlier  troubled  forms  of  sleep  she  saw. 
Not  to  be  mirrored  in  a  holy  song — 

Distortions  foul  of  supernatural  awe. 
And  pale  imaginings  X>{  visioned  wrong ; 

And  all  the  code  of  custom's  lawless  law 
Written  upon  the  brows*  of  old  and  young : 

"Tliis,"  said  the  wizard  maiden,  "is  the  strife 

Which  stirs  the  liquid  surface  of  man's  life." 

LXIII. 

And  little  did  the  sight  disturb  her  souL — 
We,  the  weak  mariners  of  tliat  wide  lake 

Wiere'er^  its  shores  extend  or  billows  roll, 
Our  course  unpiloted  and  starless  make 

O  er  its  wihP  surface  to  an  unknown  goal : — 
But  she  in  the  ciibn  deptlis  her  way  could  take, 

Where  in  bright  bowel's  immortal  forms  abide 

Beueatli  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide. 

LXIV. 

And  she  saw  princes  couched  under  the  glow 
Of  sunlike  gems ;  and  round  each  temple-court 

In  dormitories  mnged,  row  after  row, 

She  saw  the  priests  asleef» — all  of  one  sort — 

For  all  were  educated  to  be  so. — 

The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the  port 

The  sailors  she  saw  cradled  on  the  waves. 

And  the  dead  lulled  within  their  di-eamless  graves. 


*  fck)in  all  editions  ;  but  brow  in  the  '  In  the  Pttttkumota  Pi^jh*.  «'''«'• 

tranticript.  but  icidc  in  later  edition?,  and  in  the 

'  So  in  idl  e«litiuni4  :  in  the  tnins-  transiTiiit.     Nu  doubt  icUd  is  rigbt. 

cript,  Wherein, — a  clerical  error,  I  pre-  ;u*  intle  would  be  a  mere  repetiti<»u  vt 

sume.  the  epithet  in  line  2  of  the  stanza. 
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LXV. 


And  all  tlie  forms  in  which  those  spirits  lay 
Were  to  her  sight  like  the  diaphanous 

Veils,  in  which  those  sweet  ladies  oft  array 

Their  delicate  limbs,  who  would  conceal  fix)m  us 

Only  tlieir  scorn  of  all  concealment :  they 
Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  beauty  thus. 

But  these  and  all  now  lay  with  sleep  upon  them. 

And  little  thought  a  Witch  was  looking  on  them. 

LXVI. 

She,  all  those  human  figures  breathing  there, 
Beheld  as  living  spirits — to  her  eyes 

The  naked  beauty  of  the  soul  lay  bare, 
And  often  through  a  rude  and  worn  disguise 

She  saw  the  inner*  form  most  bright  and  fair — 
And  then  she  had  a  charm  of  strange  device, 

Wliich,  murmured  on  mute  lips  with  tender  t6ne. 

Could  make  that  spirit  mingle  with  her  own. 

LXVII. 

Alas !  Aurora,  wliat  woiddst  thou  have  given 
For  such  a  charm  when  Tithon  became  grey  ? 

Or  how  much,  Venus,  of  thy  silver  Heaven 
Wouldst  thou  have  yielded,  ere  Proserpina 

Had  half  (oh !  why  not  all  ?)  the  -  debt  forgiven 
Which  dear  Adonis  had  been  doomed  to  pay, 

To  any  witch  who  would  have  tauglit  you  it  ? 

The  Heliad  doth  not  know  its  value  yet. 

LXVIII. 

'Tis  said  in  after  times  her  spirit  free 
Knew  wliat  love  was,  and  felt  itself  alone — 
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But  holy  Dian  could  not  chaster  be 
Before  she  stooped  to  kiss  Endymion, 

Tlian  now  tliis  lady — ^like  a  sexless  bee 
Tasting  all  blossoms,  and  confined  to  none, 

Among  those  mortal  forms,  the  wizard-maiden 

Past  with  an  eye  serene  and  heart  unladen. 

LXIX. 

To  those  she  saw  most  beautiful,  she  gave 
Strange  panacea  in  a  cr)''stal  bowl: — 

They  drank  in  their  deep  sleep  of  that  sweet  wave, 
And  lived  thenceforward^  as  if  some  controul. 

Mightier  than  life,  were  in  them;   and  the  grave- 
Of  such,  wlion  deatli  oppressed  the  weary  soul, 

Was  as^  a  green  and  overarching  lK)wer 

Lit  by  the  gems  of  many  a  starry  flower. 

LXX. 

For  on  the  night  when*  they  were  buried,  she 
Eestored  the  enibahnei*s'  ruining,  and  sliook 

The  light  out  of  the  funeral  lamps, ^  to  be 
A  mimic  day  within  that  deathy^  nook; 

And  she  unwound  the  woven  imagery 

Of  second  childhood's  swaddling  bauds,  and  took 

The  coilhi,  its  last  cradle,  from  its  niche, 

And  threw  it  with  contempt  into  a  ditch. 


'  In  Shelley's  MS.  thencrforward : 
in  the  transoript  hnicefvrtrard :  in 
Mrs.  Shelley'tJ  e<litiouH  thvnrtfortk, 

-  So  in  all  editiouH  ;  but  grant  in 
tlie  tnmscript, — seemingly  another 
merely  elerical  error. 

^  The  wonl  rt»,  omitted  from  Mrs. 
Shelley's  tninseript  and  editions,  is  iii 
Shelley's  ^[S. 

*  The  word  what  is  furnished  by  the 


transcript  :  Viat  is  in  all  former  c«li' 
tions,  — a  laxity  whieh  certainly  migW 
Imj  Shelley's  ;  but  I  do  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  think  it  was  hia. 

^  So  in  aU  editions  ;  but  ferw/>  in 
the  transcript. 

^  The  strange  word  </«iMy,  which  i-* 
in  all  et-litions,  and  which  is  jux^lal^y 
right,  is  replacoil  in  the  transcrii't  1  y 
duithhj. 
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LXXI. 

And  there  the  body^  lay,  age  after  age, 

Mute,  breathing,  beating,  warm  and  undecaying, 

Like  one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitage. 

With  gentle  smiles^  about  its  eyelids  playing, 

And  living  in  its  dreams  beyond  the  rage 

Of  death  or  life;  while  they  were  still  arraying 

In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind 

And_fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 


LXXII. 

And  she  would  write  strange  dreams  upon  the  brain 
Of  those  who  were  less*  beautiful,  and  make 

All  harsh  and  crooked  purposes  more  vain 
Than  in  the  desart*  is  the  serpent's  wake 

"Wliich  the  sand  covers, — all  his  evil  gain 
The  miser  in  such  dreams  would  rise  and  shake 

Into  a  beggar's  lap ; — the  lying  scribe 

Would  his  own  lies  betray  without  a  bribe. 

LXXI  II. 

Tlie  priests  would  write  an  explanation  full. 

Translating  hieroglyphics  into  Greek, 
How  the  god  Apis  really  was  a  bull, 

And  nothing  more ;    and  bid  the  herald^  stick 
The  same  against  the  temple  doors,  and  pull 

The  old  cant  down;  they  licensed  all  to  speak 
'Wliate'er  they  thought  of  hawks,  and  cats,  and  geese. 
By  pastoral  letters  to  each  diocese. 


'  In  the  transcript  we  read  then 
bodies  for  there  the  hodtfy — tho  reading 
of  all  editions. 

'  The  word  deep  has  hitherto  been 
printed  here,  looking  very  much  like 
an  oversight  when  taken  with  adeep 
in  the  previous  line.  The  emendation, 
tmUe$,  is  from  the  transcript. 


'  The  word  less  is  wanting  in  the 
transcript,  though  found  in  all  editions. 

*  This  word  is  singular  in  all  edi- 
tions ;  but  plural  in  the  transcript. 

^  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  bade  the 
hercddsj  in  the  transcript,  where,  also, 
we  rea(l  vxdls  for  doors  in  the  next  line. 
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LXXIV. 

The  king  would  dress  an  ape  up  in  his  crown 
And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  seat. 

And  on  tlie  right  hand  of  the  suulike  throne 
Would  place  a  gaudy  mock-bird  to  repeat 

The  chatterings  of  the  monkey. — Every  one 
Of  the  prone  courtiers  crawled  to  kiss  the  feet 

Of  their  great  Emperor,  when  the  morning  came, 

And  kissed — alas,  how  many  kiss  the  same ! 

LXXV. 

The  soldiers  dreamed  tliat  they  were  blacksmiths,  and 
Walked  out  of  quarters  in  somnambulism ; 

Eouud  the  red  anvils  vou  mi^lit  see  them  stand  ^ 
IJke  Cyclopses  in  Vulcan*s  sooty  abysm, 

Beating  tlieir  swords  to  j^loughshares ; — in  a  band 
Tlie  gaolers-  sent  those  of  the  liberal  schism 

Free  tlirough  the  streets  of  Mempliis,  much,  I  wis 

To  the  amiovauce  of  kin*:^  Amasis. 

LXXVI. 

And  timid  lovers  who  had  Ijeen  so  coy, 

Tliey  hardly  knew  wliether  they  loved  or  not, 

Would  rise  out  of  their  rest,  and  take  sweet  joy, 
To  the  fulfilment  of  their  inmost^  thought ; 


^  I  leave  this  line  an  it  is  in  all  edi- 
tions with  some  trei>idatiou.  In  the 
transcript  it  stands  thus  : 

Around  the  red  hot  aiiviln  you  might  seo 
them  Btaud, 

a  line  with  a  redundant  fo<)t,  and  con- 
veying, as  indeeti  the  authoiized  text 
does,  a  false  idea, — namely  that  bhick- 
Biniths  work  at  red-hot  anvils.  I 
8iisj)ect  the  picture  that  first  pre- 
sented itself  to  Shellev's  mind  wa.s 
of  the  soldiers  standing  around  their 


red-hot  swords,  and  that  when  he 
brought  SKordt  into  the  next  line  l«it 
one,  and  anvils  into  this,  he  omitted  to 
strike  out  red  hot;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  the  line  should  Ixj 
Anmnd  the  anvib)  you  mi^ht  nee  them  »tan«L 

*  In  the  transcript  and  the  P>vt^'*' 
mnus  PotmSj  jailor  ;  in  later  editions 
goijlcr. 

^  So  in  all  editions  ;  but  utmiyM  in 
the  transcript. 
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And  when  next  day  tlie  maiden  and  tlie  boy 
Met  one  another,  both,  like  sinners  caught, 
Blushed  at  the  tiling  which  each  believed  was  done 
Only  in  fancy — till  the  tenth  moon  shone ; 

LXXVII. 

And  then  the  Witch  would  let  them  take  no  ill: 
Of  many  thousand  schemes  which  lovers  find, 

The  Witch  found  one, — and  so  they  took  their  fill 
Of  happiness  in  marriage  warm  and  kind. 

Friends  who,  by  practice  of  some  envious  skill, 
Were  torn  apart,  a  wide  wound,  mind  from  mind ! 

She  did  unite  again  with  visions  clear 

Of  deep  affection  and  of  truth  sincere. 

LXXVIII. 

These  were  the  pranks  she  played  among  the  cities 
Of  mortal  men,  and  what  she  did  to  sprites 

And  Gods,  entangling  them  in  her  sweet  ditties 
To  do  her  will,  and  show  their  subtle  slights, 

I  will  declare  another  time;   for  it  is 
A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights, 

Tlian  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 

Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see. 


>  ^         a-    ■ 


•  ■ 
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LAGMENTS  OF  AN   UNFINISHED 


DRAMA. 


III. 


[This  most  exquisite  fragment^  Mrs.  Shelley  fint  begui  to  give  to  the 
world  in  1824,  in  the  Posthununu  Poewu, — in  which  Tolnme  it  appeind 
among  the  principal  pieces.  .This  seems  to  me  better  than  pladng  it 
among  miscellaneous  fragments,  where  it  is  liable  enough  to  be  over 
looked  ;  and,  as  now  finally  built  up  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Qamett,  it 
is  a  priceless  gem  among  the  latest  woribs  of  the  poet.  I  ha\ne  not  thoaght 
it  necessary  to  indicate  in  detail  which  portions  were  given  by  Mrs.  Shelkj 
and  which  were  reflcrved  for  Mr.  Ghimett  to  disentangle ;  but  it  should  it 
all  events  be  recorded  that  to  that  indefatigable  and  keen  seeker  we  owe  the 
wondrous  passage  descriptive  of  the  Lady's  dream,  issued  first  in  the  Rdia 
of  Shdfcy  under  the  title  of  The  Magic  PlanL  Other  portions  3fr.  Garnett 
reserved  for  issue  in  some  new  edition  of  Shelley's  works ;  and  the  boooor 
of  first  bringing  them  out  fell  to  Mr.  Rossetti  Mr.  Gamett  tells  us  that 
this  fragment  was  written  at  Pisa  "during  the  late  winter  or  eariy  spring 
of  1822"  ;  and  Mrs.  Shelley  says  it  was  "undertaken  for  the  amusement 
of  the  indi\idiialB  who  composed  our  intimate  society,  but  left  unfinished.** 
I  predunic  we  may  count  Trela^ny  among  the  members  of  that  society ;  and  it 
ij3  certiinly  to  hLs  adventures,  with  which  Shelley  was  familiar,  that  we  m 
indebted  for  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  i)oem, — as  few  will  doubt  afu?r 
reading  the  Adventures  of  a  Youwjer  Son.  Mrs.  Shelley  thus  briefly  summame^ 
the  scheme  of  the  Unfinished  Drama  :  "  An  Knchantress,  living  in  one 
of  the  inlands  of  the  Indian  Arclu[)elago,  saves  the  life  of  a  Pirate,  a  man 
of  savago  but  uuble  nature.  She  becomes  enamoured  of  him ;  and  he, 
inconstant  to  his  mortal  love,  for  a  wliile  returns  her  passion  :  but  at 
length,  recalling  the  memory  of  her  whom  he  left,  and  who  lament?  hi5 
loeis,  he  esoai>es  from  the  enchanted  island,  and  returns  to  his  lady.  His 
mcKle  c>f  life  makes  him  again  go  to  sea,  and  the  Enchantress  seize?  the 
rip]>ortunity  to  bring  him,  by  a  spirit-brewed  tempest,  back  to  her  island." 
Nothing  relating  to  the  Encliantress  api>ear8  to  be  preservefl  beyond  the 
first  twenty -seven  lines.  These  are  dividird  from  the  remainder,  in  Mr*. 
Shelley's  e<liti(>ni»,  by  a  n(»te  to  the  effixit  that  "  a  gotxl  Spirit,  who  watches 
over  the  Pirate's  fate,  leads,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  the  larly  of  his  !•>« 
to  the  Encliaute<l  Isle.  She  is  accomi>anied  by  a  youth,  who  love?  tie 
lady,  but  whose  passion  she  rotums  only  vi-ith  a  sisterly  affection.  TTie 
ensuing  scene  takes  place  between  them  on  their  arrival  at  the  Isle."  Mr. 
Ktwsetti  jviint^  <»ut  that  the  youth  and  lady  cannot  have  come  together  t* 
the  island.— H.  B.  F.] 
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Scene,  before  the  Cavern  of  the  Indian  Enchantress. 
The  enchantress  comes  forth. 

Enchantress. 

He  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life. 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon ; 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  turned  to  strife. 
And  I  wander  and  wane  like  the  weary  moon. 

0  sweet  Echo,  wake,  5 

And  for  my  sake 
Make  answer  the  wliile  my  heart  shall  break! 

But  my  heart  lias  a  music  which  Eclio's  lips, 

Though  tender  and  true,  yet  can  answer  not, 
And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  souFs  eclipse  10 

Can  return  not  the  kiss  by  his  now  forgot; 
Sweet  lips !   he  who  hath 
On  my  desolate  path 
Cast  the  darkness  of  absence,  worse  than  death! 

^  Enchantress  makes  her  spell :  she  is  answered  hj  a  Spirit. 

Spirit. 

Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth  15 

^ty  mansion  is ;  where  I  have  lived  insphcred 

T    2 
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From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  deep 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 

Of  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  call  the  world ; 

Infinite  depths  of  unknown  elements 

Massed  into  one  impenetrable  mask; 

Sheets  of  immeasurable  fire,  and  veins 

Of  gold  and  stone,  and  adamantine  iron. 

And  as  a  veil  in  which  I  walk  through  Heaven 

I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  and  cloml 

And  lastly  light,  whose  interfusion  dawns 

In  the  dark  space  of  interstellar  air. 


[ANOTHER  SCENE] 
INDIAN  YOUTH  and  LADY. 

Indian. 
And,  if  my  grief  sliould  still  be  dearer  to  me 
Tlian  all  the  pleasures^  in  the  world  beside, 
Why  would  you  lighten  it  ? — 

Lady. 

I  offer  only 
That  wliich  I  seek,  some  human  sympatliy 
In  til  is  mvstorious  island. 

Indian. 

Oh  !   my  frieud,'* 
My  sister,  my  beloved ! — What  do  I  say  ? 

'  This  and  is  in»t  in  Mn».  Shelley'rf  liiie  of  it. 

rollecte<l  c«lition8.     Mr.   K«».Sik^tti   in-  *  So  in  the  editiuns  of  1^39;'■' 

HortH  it  liiul  referH  to  it  nn  an  emenda-  pleasure  in  the  Pattkumoui  /*<ox^ 

tion   i>eculiar  to  hi»  c<lition ;  but   it  '  In    the  PoMhumant  Pofm*  *^ 

•Hvurs     in    the    Posthumous    Pttcms,  and  the  two  following  Bpeeches  w 

wherein  this  s]>eech  is  {«cp;irately  print-  given  as  one  ;  but  in  the  editw* 

wl  jw  a  •*  Song  of  a  Spirit,"— the  word  1839  they  were  divided  aa  inthe  W 
htin  btdng  omitti'd  frum  the  sewjnd 
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My  brain  is  dizzy,  and  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  speak  to  thee  or  her. 

Lady. 

Peace,  perturbed  heart!  ^ 

I  am  to  thee  only  as  thou  to  mine. 
The  passing  wind  which  heals  the  brow  at  noon, 
And  may  strike  cold  into  the  breast  at  night, 
Yet  cannot  linger  where  it  soothes  the  most. 
Or  long  soothe  could  it  linger. 


Indian. 

But  you  said  40 


You  also  loved? 


Lady. 

Loved!  Oh,  I  love.    Methinks 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  for  all  the  world. 
And  tliat  for  gentle  hearts  another  name 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the  world  owns. 
I  have  loved. 

Indian. 

And  thou  lovest  not  ?  if  so  45 

Y'oung  as  thou  art  thou  canst  afford  to  weep. 

Lady. 

Oh !   would  that  I  could  claim  exemption 

From  all  the  bitterness  of  that  sweet  name. 

I  loved,  I  love,  and  when  I  love  no  more 

Let  joys  and  grief  perish,  and  leave  despair  :»o 

To  ring  the  knell  of  youth.     He  stood  beside  nn\ 

Tlie  embodied  vision  of  the  brightest  dream, 

Wliich  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life ; 

The  shadow  of  his  presence  made  my  world 
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» 


A  paradise.'   All  familiar  things  he  touched. 

All  common  words  he  spoke,  became  to  me 

Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. 

He  was  as  is  the  sun  in  his  fierce  youth, 

As  terrible  and  lovely  as  a  tempest; 

He  came,  and  went,  and  left  me  what  I  am.  •=• 

Alas !    Wliy  must  I  think  how  oft  we  two 

Have  sate^  together  near  the  river  springs, 

lender  tlio  green  pavilion  which  the  willow 

Spreads  on  the  floor  of  the  unbroken  fountain, 

Strewn  by  the  nurslings  tliat  linger  there?*  « 

Over  that  islet  paved  with  flowers  and  moss, 

Wliile  the  musk-rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  sm»w. 

Showered  on  us,  and  the  dove  mourned  in  the  piiie, 

Sad  jnophetess  of  sorrows  not  her  own. 

The  cmne  returned  to  her  unfrozen  haunt. 

And  the  false  cuckoo  bade  the  Spring  good  mom; 

And  on  a  wintry  bough  the  widowed  bird, 

Hid  in  the  deepest  niglit  of  ivy-leaves, 

Itcncwed  the  vigils  of  a  sleepless  sorrow. 

I,  left  like  her,  and  leaving  one  like  her, 

Alike  abandoned  and  abandoning 

(Oh!  milike  her  in  this!)  the  gentlest  youth, 

Whose  love  had  made  my  sorrows  dear  to  him, 

Even  as  my  sorrow  made  his  love  to  me  I 


?) 


IXDLVX. 

One  curse  of  Natui-e  stamps  in  the  same  moidd 
The  features  of  the  wretched ;  and  'they  are 


w 


^  So  in  the  Posthumous  Poems  and 
first  edition  of  1S39  ;  but  sat  in  the 
Hocond. 

^  KnoAving  the  nature  of  tho  rough 
not<w  from  which  these  paj^sages  have 
b<*en  cxtr.icte<l.  I  have  felt  at  li]>erty 
to  punotnate  lines  65  to  G9  as  the 
Beiise  seems  to  me  to  require.  I  pre- 
sume tlie  HAine  UWrty  \isva  bectv  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Oarwett  auOL  ^t.  ^«*- 


setti  ;  and  as  Shelley's  MSS ,  even 
when  more  than  rough  draughu,  itf* 
seldom  punctuated  so  as  to  aa?*» 
completely  with  his  obvious  int*Dt»<«i 
an  editor  must  attempt,  80infh'»*»  ^ 
fulfil  that  intention.  My  innowtwo 
here  is  tlie  insertion  of  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation at  the  end  of  line  65,  an^"" 
Rubdtitution  of  a  comma  for  a  fuJl«wf 
«Xi  V\i«^  ^\A  oil  \S2QA  69. 
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As  like  as  violet  to  violet, 

Wlien  memory,  the  ghost,  their  odours  keeps 

'Mid  the  cold  relics  of  abandoned  joy. — 

l^roceed 

Lady. 
He  was  a  simple  innocent  boy.  85 

I  loved  him  well,  but  not  as  he  desired ; 
Yet  even  thus  he  was  content  to  be : — 
A  short  content,  for  I  was  .  .  . 

Indian  [Aside]. 

God  of  heaven ! 
From  such  an  islet,  such  a  river-spring  .  .  . ! 
I  dare  not  ask  her  if  there  stood  upon  it 
A  pleasure-dome  surmounted  by  a  crescent,  oo 

With  steps  to  the  blue  water.     [Aloud]    It  may  he 
That  Nature  masks  in  life  several  copies 
Of  the  same  lot,  so  that  the  sufferers 
May  feel  another's  sorrow  as  their  own, 
And  find  in  friendship  what  they  lost  in  love.  05 

That  cannot  be:  yet  it  is  strange  that  we. 
From  the  same  scene,  by  the  same  patli  to  tliis 
Realm  of  abandonment  .  .  .  But  speak !  your  breath — 
Your  breath  is  like  soft  music,  your  words  are  100 

The  echoes  of  a  voice  which  on  my  heart 
Sleeps  like  a  melody  of  early  days. 
But  as  you  said — 

Lady. 

He  was  so  awful,  yet 
So  beautiful  in  mystery  and  tciTor, 
Calming  me  as  the  loveliness  of  lieaven  105 

Soothes  the  unquiet  sea: — and  yet  not  so. 
For  he  seemed  stormy,  and  would  often  seem 
A  quenchless  sun  masked  in  portentous  clouds; 
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For  such  Ids  thoughts,  and  even  his  actions  were; 

But  he  was  not  of  them»  nor  they  of  him,  iio 

But  as  they  hid  his  splendour  from  the  earth. 

Some  said  lie  was  a  man  of  blood  and  peril, 

And  steeped  in  bitter  infamy  to  the  lips. 

More  need  was  there  I  shoidd  be  innocent, 

JVfore  need  that  I  shoidd  be  most  true  and  kind,       m 

And  much  more  neeil  tliat  there  sliould  be  found  one 

To  share  I'emorse^  and  scorn  and  solitude, 

And  all  the  ills  that  wait  on  those  who  do 

Tlie  tasks  of  ruin  in  the  world  of  lifa 

He  fled,  and  I  have  followed  him. 


Indian. 

Such  a  one 
Is  he  who  was  the  winter  of  my  peace. 
But,  fairest  stranger,  when  didst  thou  depart 
From  the  far  liills  where  rise  the  springs  of  Imliji, 
How  didst  thou  pass  tlie  intervening  sea? 


ij' 


Lady. 

If  I  be  sure  I  am  not  dreaming  now, 
I  sliould  not  doubt  to  say  it  was  a  di-eam. 
Jlcthouglit  a  star  came  down  from  heaven,^ 
Ami  rested  'mid  the  plants  of  India, 
Which  I  had  given  a  shelter  from  the  frost 
Within  mv  chamber.     There  the  meteor  lav, 
ranting  forth  light  among  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
As  if  it  lived,  and  was  outworn  with  speed; 


I3i 


\y- 


^  Mr.  Oamett  (lUilcs  of  A^hilhtf,  p. 
14/  oK-iervea  that  thi.s  ei»wo<le  of  the 
Mapc  Plant  "  was  nbvi»)Ur*ly  «Mgjri^»>to«l 
hy  thf  iih'iwtiro  Shelley  reeeivetl  from 
the  plants  gmwn  m-diHirn  in  hi-*  Pisiin 
duel  ling,  whielv,  W.  ^^wy*,  \\\  a  WtWr 


VTitten  in  January,  1S22.  *tura  the 
punny  i^iut^ir  into  Bpring.' "  J^* 
Gamett  also  n*fer»  to  the  jioein  of  Tkt 
Ztirnt,  as  hiiving  Ix'on  **t\wip«*» 
about  the  Mune  time." 
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Or  tliat  it  loved,  and  passion  made  the  pulse 

Of  its  bright  life  throb  like  an  anxious  heart, 

Till  it  diffused  itself,  and  all  the  chamber  iss 

And  walls  seemed  melted  into  emerald  fire 

That  burned  not ;  in  the  midst  of  which  appeared 

A  spirit  like  a  child,  and  laughed  aloud 

A  thrilling  peal  of  such  sweet  merriment 

As  made  the  blood  tingle  in  my  wann  feet :  uo 

Then  bent  over  a  vase,  and  murmuring 

Ix)w,  unintelligible  melodies, 

naced  something  in  the  mould  like  melon-seeds. 

And  slowly  faded,  and  in  place  of  it 

A  soft  hand  issued  from  the  veil  of  fire,  145 

Holding  a  cup  like  a  magnolia  flower. 

And  poured  upon  the  earth  'within  the  vase 

The  element  with  which  it  overflowed. 

Brighter  than  morning  light,  and  purer  than 

Tlie  water  of  the  springs  of  Himalah.  150 

Indian. 
You  waked  not? 

Lady. 

Not  until  my  dream  became 
Like  a  child's  legend  on  the  tideless  sand. 
Which  the  first  foam  erases  half,  and  half 
Leaves  legible.     At  length  I  rose,  and  went. 
Visiting  my  flowers  from  pot  to  pot,  and  thought         155 
To  set  new  cuttings  in  the  empty  urns, 
And  when  I  came  to  that  beside  the  lattice, 
I  saw  two  little  dark-green  leaves 
Lifting  the  light  mould  at  their  birth,  and  then 
I  half-remembered  my  forgotten  dream.  nw 

And  day  by  day,  green  as  a  gourd  in  «Tune, 
The  plant  grew  fresh  an«l  thick,  yet  no  one  knew 
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What  plant  it  was;  its  stein  and  tendrils  seemed 

like  emerald  snakes,  mottled  and  diamonded 

With  azure  mail  and  streaks  of  woven  silver;  ib 

And  all  the  sheaths  that  folded  the  dark  buds 

Eose  like  the  crest  of  eobra-di-capel. 

Until  the  golden  eye  of  the  bright  flower 

Through  the  dark  lashes  of  those  veinM  lids» 

Disencumbered  of  their  silent  sleep,  i;^ 

Gazed  like  a  star  into  the  morning  light 

Its  leaves  were  delicate,  you  almost  saw 

The  pulses 

With  which  the  purple  velvet  flower  was  fed 

To  overflow,  and  like  a  poet's  heart  nj 

Changing  bright  fancy  to  sweet  sentiment, 

Changed  half  the  light  to  fragrance.     It  soon  fell, 

And  to  a  green  and  dewy  embryo-fruit 

Left  all  its  treasured  beauty.     Day  by  day 

I  nursed  the  plant,  and  on  the  double  flute  »^ 

Played  to  it  on  the  sunny  winter  days 

Soft  melodies,  as  sweet  as  April  rain 

On  silent  leaves,  and  sang  those  words  in  which 

Passion  makes  Echo  taunt  the  sleeping  strings; 

And  I  would  send  tales  of  forgotten  love  i'^ 

Late  into  the  lone  night,  and  sing  wild  songs 

Of  maids  deserted  in  the  olden  time, 

And  weep  like  a  soft  cloud  in  April's  bosom 

Upon  tlie  sleeping  eyelids  of  the  plant, 

So  tliat  perhaps  it  dreamed  that  Spring  was  come,     i* 

And  crept  abroad  into  the  moonlight  air. 

And  loosened  all  its  limbs,  as,  noon  by  noon, 

Tlie  sun  averted  less  his  oblique  beam. 

Indian. 
And  the  plant  died  not  in  the  fi'ost  ? 
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Lady. 

It  grew; 
Ind  went  out  of  the  lattice  which  I  left  105 

lalf  open  for  it,  trailing  its  quaint  spires 
Uong  the  garden  and  across  the  lawn, 
Lnd  down  the  slope  of  moss  and  through  the  tufts 
)f  wild-flower  roots,  and  stumps  of  trees  o'ergrown 
fVith  simple  lichens,  and  old  hoary  stones,  200 

)n  to  the  margin  of  the  glassy  pool, 
Jven  to  a  nook  of  unblown  violets 
bid  lilies-of-the-valley  yet  unborn, 
Jnder  a  pine  with  ivy  overgrown. 
i.nd  there  its  fruit  lay  like  a  sleeping  lizaid 
Jnder  the  shadows ;  but  when  Spring  indeed  205 

;!ame  to  unswathe  her  infants,  and  tlie  lilies 
^eeped  from  their  bright  green  masks  to  wonder  at 
Tiis  shape  of  autumn  couched  in  their  recess, 
lien  it  dilated,  and  it  grew  until  210 

)ne  half  lay  floating  on  the  fountain  wave, 
Vhose  pulse,  elapsed  in  unlike  sympathies, 
f  ept  time 

Vmong  the  snowy  water-lily  buds, 
ts  shape  was  such  as  summer  melody  215 

)f  tlie  south  wind  in  spicy  vales  might  give 
?o  some  light  cloud  bound  from  the  golden  dawn 
'o  fairy  isles  of  evening,  and  it  seemed 
n  hue  and  form  that  it  had  been  a  mirror 
)f  all  tlie  hues  and  forms  around  it  and  220 

Jpon  it  pictured  by  the  sunny  beams 
Vhich,  from  the  bright  vibrations  of  the  pool, 
Vere  thrown  upon  the  rafters  and  the  roof 
)f  boughs  and  leaves,  and  on  the  pillared  stems 
)f  the  dark  sylvan  tomple,  and  reflections  225 

)f  every  infant  flower  and  star  of  moss 
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And  veined  leaf  in  the  azure  odorous  air. 
And  thus  it  lay  in  the  Elysian  cahn 
Of  its  own  beauty,  floating  on  the  line 
Which,  like  a  film  in  purest  space,  divided  m 

The  heaven  beneath  the  water  from  the  heaven 
Above  the  clouds;  and  every  day  I  went 
Watching  its  growth  and  wondering; 
And  as  the  day  grew  hot,  methought  I  saw 
A  glassy  vapour  dancing  on  the  pool,  » 

And  on  it  little  quaint  and  filmy  shapes. 
With  dizzy  motion,  wheel  and  rise  and  fisJl, 
like  clouds  of  gnats  with  perfect  lineaments. 
****** 

0  friend,  sleep  was  a  veil  uplift  from  heaven — 
As  if  heaven  dawned  upon  the  world  of  dream —       2* 
Wlien  darkness  rose  on  the  extinguished  day 
Out  of  tlie  eastern  wilderness. 

Indian. 

I  too 
Have  found  a  moment's  paradise  in  sleep 
Half  compensate  a  liell  of  waking  sorrow. 


CHARLES   THE   FIRST. 


[It  would  seem  as  if  some  proponl  as  to  CkarUt  ike  Pint  had  emanated 
from  Mr.  Oilier ;  for  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman  dated  "  Piaa,  Feh.  22iid, 

1821  *'  {Shdleif  MemoriaU,  pp.  154-^),  Shelly  ivrites  thiu :  **  I  duuU 
about  CharUt  the  Pint;  but^  if  I  do  write  it^  it  shall  be  the  Urth  of 
severe  and  high  feelings.  Tou  are  very  welcome  to  it  on  the  terms  joa 
mention,  and,  when  once  I  see  and  feel  that  I  can  write  it^  it  is  alraadj 
written."  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Oilier,  dated  "  September  25th,  1821,** 
and  also  published  in  the  SkeUey  Menun-idU  (p.  159),  we  read, — "  Ckaria 
the  First  is  conceived,  but  not  bom.  Unless  I  am  sure  of  making  some- 
thing good,  the  pUy  will  not  be  written.  Pride,  that  ruined  Satan,  will 
kill  CharUt  the  First,  for  his  midwife  would  be  only  le$$  than  him  idbm 
thunder  has  made  greater"  He  does  not  mention  to  Mr.  Oilier  the  miasd- 
venture  to  which  he  had  alluded,  in  writing,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1821,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisbome, — in  the  following  terms  :  ^  My  unfortunate  box ! 
it  contained  a  chaos  of  the  elements  of  Charles  I.  If  the  idea  of  the 
creator  had  been  packed  up  with  them,  it  would  have  ahared  the  same 
fate;  and  that,  I  am  afraid,  has  undergone  another  sort  of  shipwreck 
(Essays  d-c,  1840,  Vol  II,  p.  294).  Again  on  the  10th  of  April,  1822,  he 
writes  to  lir.  Oisbome  (Ibid,,  p.  339) — **  1  have  done  some  of  Charles  L ; 
but  although  the  i>oetry  succeeded  very  well,  I  cannot  seize  on  the  ooncei>- 
tion  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  seldom  now  touch  the  canvas."  He 
had  already,  in  January,  1822,  written  to  Peacock,  "  I  am  now  engageil  on 
Charles  the  First,  and  a  devil  uf  a  nut  it  is  to  crack  "  {Frascrs  Mag'jzihf, 
March,    1800,  p.  318).     Mra.  Shelley  records   in  her  note    on  the  P^ms  of 

1822  that  Shelley  believed  the  subject  of  Charles  I.  to  l>e  "adapte*!  for  a 
draiiLo,*'  and  that  he  had  recommended  it  to  her,  when  he  had  enc.'ur:»g«l 
her  "to  attempt  a  play."  She  ailds  that  ho  "proceede<l  slowly,  and  threw  it 
aside  for.  .  .  *  The  Triumph  of  Life,'  on  which  he  waa  employed  at  the  la^t." 
An  explanation  of  this  languid  procedure  may  be  found  in  Shelley '■} 
letter  to  GiKlwin  dated  "July  25th,  1818"  {Essays  <tc.,  Vol.  II,  i».  127): 
he  writes  "  I  am  unfortunately  little  Bkille<l  in  English  history,  and  the 
interest  which  it  excites  in  me  is  so  feeble,  that  I  find  it  a  duty  to  attain 
merely  to  that  general  knowledge  of  it  which  is  indit^pemuible/'  The 
fnignients  given  to  the  world  by  Mrs.  Shelley  occupy  but  twelve  jvigc^* 
of  the  Posthumous  Poems  ;  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Rossetti  that  we  are  indelit«d 
for  deciphering  and  arranging  the  bulk  of  the  fnigments  in  their  pres^ent 
form,  and  also  for  certain  emendations  and  additions  obtained  by  clos^ 
scrutiny  of  the  pawages  which  Mrs.  Shelley  did  publish.  Mr.  Ros«ettrs 
moilest  expression  "  not  without  some  trouble  '*  scarcely  re]>redents  thf 
lal)our  and  ingenuity  required  for  such  a  task  as  this  of  transcribing  fp'in 
one  of  Shelley's  chaotic  note-books.  In  regai*d  to  the  sj>eakera*  de*ign.itiou« 
and  the  hea«ling  of  scenes,  I  have  followed  Mr.  Ritssetti  where  his  edition 
differs  from  Mrs.  Shelley's,  because,  having  worked  upon  the  larger  masa  of 
the  fragments,  I  presume  he  fomid  g«x>d  reason  for  the  changes ;  but  in 
the  details  of  the  text  I  have  adoptetl  whichever  seemed  most  Shelley-like, 
— knowing,  from  the  nature  of  the  source  from  which  the  text  is  deriveil, 
that  much  in  the  way  of  imnctuation  &c.,  must  have  l>een  supplied  conjeo- 
tunilly  by  lK»th  e<litor8.— H.  R  F.] 


DRAMATIS  PERSON-^ 

ING  Charles  I. 

UEEN  Henrietta. 

A.UD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

^ENTWORTH,  Earl  of  Strafford. 

ORD   COTTINGTON. 

ORD  Weston. 

ORD  Coventry. 

TlLUAMS,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Bcretary  Lyttelton. 

UXON. 

N 

r.  John. 

JiCHY,  the  Court  Fool. 

[ampden. 

"ym. 

Juomwell. 

'romweli/s  Daughter. 

IR  Harry  Vane  the  younger. 

eighton. 

iastwick. 

RYNNE. 

lentlemen    of   tlie    Inns    of    Court,   Citizens,   Pursuivants, 
Marslialsmen,  Law  Students,  Judges,  Clerk. 


[The  liflt  of  Dramatis  Personse  given  on  the  preceding  page  is  ceruiijlr 
not  a  complete  lint  of  idl  the  persons  who  wi»ii]d  have  figured  in  the 
tragedy,  luul  it  been  finished ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  uAifuI 
to  insert  such  a  list  of  the  persons  who  actually  do  appear  (either  speakicf 
or  spoken  to)  in  the  existing  fragments.  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  i» 
no  authority  fur  such  a  list  excei)t  the  fragments  a^  here  jnven  frum  Mn. 
Shellev's  and  Mr.  Rossetti's  etlitions,  an<l  the  recor«ls  of  Hi:«torv.  Tbeoulr 
innovations  I  have  consciously  mmle,  without  pej^amte  8pecilicati«jn,  i-n  the 
portions  of  the  play  deciphered  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  are  the  substitution  d  i 
small  A  for  a  capital  in  hU  and  he  when  applied  to  Gnxi,  and  the  *:i«I]ii;^ 
of  ai/e  with  a  final  e.  These  changes  I  believe  to  aoo.»rd  \%-ith  ShtHtj'i 
practice  ;  and,  as  regards  aye,  there  is  the  authority  of  the  P':ttth-h\.ki 
Poems,  the  word  being  so  printed  in  that  volume  in  what  Ls  line  I4y  i 
Scene  I  in  the  present  edition.  I  presume  the  words  here  and  there  jtbct^i 
within  scpiiuv  V^rackets  are  supplied  ])y  Mr.  Roesetti,  t<;>  fill  actuxd  gaj^  anl 
that  the  words  which  he  has  marke<l  as  dou]»tful  by  a  ]iarenthetic  n'^t<  f 
interrogation  represent,  not  gapK,  but  indirftinct  wonla  in  the  MS. — H.  P  F" 
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CHARLES   THE    FIRST. 


SCENE  T. 
The  Mask  of  thk  Inns  of  Court.  ^ 

A  Pursuivant. 
llace,  for  the  Marslial  of  the  Mask  !' 

First  Citizen.** 

What  thinkest  thou  of  this  (juaint  mask  whicir'tnrns, 
like  morning  from  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Tlie  niglit  to  day,  and  London  to  a  place 
Of  peace  and  joy  ? 


Second  Citizen. 

And  Hell  to  Henven. 
Eight  years  are  gone, 

And  they  seem  hours,  since  in  this  populous  street 
I  trod  on  grass  made  green  by  summer's  rain, 
For  the  red  plague  kept  state  within  that  palace 
Wliere  now  reigns  vanity — in  nine  years  more 
Tlie  roots  will  be  refreshed  with  civil  blood ; 


10 


*  In  Mrs.  Shelley*B  editions  this 
•Oene  i/»  headtnl  Act  I.  Scene  I. —  The 
^^jetint  to  cdthratc  the  arrival  of  t/ic 

•  yfntffut  in  previous  wlitions  ;  but 
^  Shelley  certainly  b{x>]]s  the  word 
^oik  in  the   heading  of  The  Masl  of 

VOU  III.  U 


Anarchy y  it  has  seemed  to  me  safe  to 
adopt  that  spelling  throughout  this 
fragment. 

*  In  >Irs.  Shellev's  e<litions  these 
I>ersons  of  the  dnima  figure  a^  FirH 
S2)faicr,  tSccond  iS^/f«A*er,  and  Third 
Speai:€r  (a  Youth.) 
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And  thank  the  mercy  of  insulted  Heaven 
Tliat  sin  and  \iTongs  wound  as  an  orphan's  ciy. 
The  patience  of  the  great  avenger^s  ear. 

A  Youth. 

Yet,  father,  'tis  a  happy  sight  to  see,  u 

Beautiful,  mnocent,  and  unforbidden 

By  God  or  man; — ^'tis  like  the  bright  procession 

Of  skiey  visions  in  a  solemn  dream 

From  which  men  wake  as  from  a  paradise, 

And  draw  new  strength  to  tread  the  thorns  of  life,     i 

If  God  be  good,  wherefore  should  this  be  evil  ? 

And  if  this  be  not  evil,  dost  thou  not  draw 

Unseasonable  i)oison  from  the  flowers 

Which  bloom  so  rarclv  in  this  barren  world  ? 

0,  kill  these  bitter  thoughts  wliich  make  the  present 

Dark  as  the  future! —  » 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  Avarice  and  Tyranny,  \igilant  Fear, 
And  open-eyed  Conspiracy  lie  sleeping 
As  on  Hell's  threshold;  and  all  gentle  thoughts 
Waken  to  worship  liim  who  giveth  joys  » 

With  liis  own  gift. 

Second  Citizen. 

How  vounj:'  ai-t  thou  in  this  old  Jifje  of  time! 

How  green  in  this  grey  world  I    Canst  thou  discern^ 

The  signs  of  seasons,  yet  perceive  no  hint 

Of  change  in  that  stage-scene  in  which  thou  art  » 

Xot  a  spectator  but  an  actor?  or 

^Vi-t  thou  a  puppet  moved  by  [enginery]  ?* 

^  In   Mrs.   Shelley's    eclitiuiiA    this  'I  presume  Mr.  H«)A8etti  did  not 

jiassage  reads  as  follows  : —  find  this  word  enjitiery  in  the  XiA^ 

C'ajMt  thuu  not  think  book,  as  he  gives  it  in  bracketa.   h 

Of  change  i  n  that  low  scene,  in  wliich  thou  art  is  howeYer,  in  that  case,  a  very  l4«* 

>ot  a  RiK-itator  but  an  actor?  1 1_  -,,-,-«o*:,.„  ' 

The  tUy  tliat  Uawnu  Ac  ^''®  suggestion. 
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The  day  that  dawns  in  fire  will  die  in  stomis, 

Even  though  the  noon  be  calm.     My  travel's  done, — 

Before  the  whirlwind  wakes  I  shall  have  found  40 

My  inn  of  lasting  rest ;  but  thou  must  still 

Be  journeying  on  in  tliis  inclement  air. 

Wrap  thy  old  cloak  about  thy  back; 

Nor  leave  the  broad  and  plain  and  beaten  road, 

Although  no  flowers  smile  on  the  trodden  dust,  45 

For  the  violet  paths  of  pleasure.     This  Charles  the  First 

Eose  like  the  equinoctial  sim,  .  .  . 

By  vapours,  through  whose  threatening  ominous  veil 

Darting  his  altered  influence  he  has  gained 

This  height  of  noon— from  which  he  must  decline        50 

Amid  the  darkness  of  conflicting  storms, 

To  dank  extinction  and  to  latest  night.  . . 

There  goes  the  apostate  Strafford ;  he  whose  titles.  . . 

whispered  aphorisms 
From  Machiavel  and  Bacon:  and,  if  Judas  55 

Had  been  as  brazen  and  as  bold  as  he.  .  . 

First  Citizen. 
That^  is  the  Archbishop. 

Second  Chtzen. 

Eather  say  the  Pope : 
liOndon  will  be  soon  his  Rome :  he  walks 
As  if  he  trod  upon  the  heads  of  men. 
He  looks  elate,  drunken  with  blood  and  gold; —  00 

Beside  him  moves  the  Babylonian  woman 
Invisibly,  and  with  her  as  with  his  shadow, 
Mitred  adulterer !  he  is  joined  in  sin, 
Wliich  turns  Heaven's  milk  of  mercy  to  revenge. 

'  Iq   previ#uii  editions,    the    wonl  It  geems  to  me  preferable  to  place  the 

at  haa  stood  alone  aa  the  end  of  a  words  as  in  the  text,  as  forming,  with 

t  line,  thus —  the  opening  half-line  of  the  next  Bi>eech, 

That  a  more   characteristic  line,  and  pre- 

!•  ibe  ArebUshop.  senting  a  fragmentary  appearance. 

u  2 
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Third  Citizen^  (lifting  up  his  eyes). 

Good  I-,ord  !  rain  it  down  upon  him !  .  .  .  «s 

Amid  lier  ladies  walks  the  papist  queen. 

As  it"  lier  nice  feet  scorned  our  English  earth. 

Tlie  Canaanitish  Jezebel !     I  would  be 

A  doK  if  1  midit  tear  her  with  mv  teeth! 

There's  old  Sir  Heniy  Vane,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,      -^ 

Lonl  Essex,  and  Lord  Keeper  Coventrj', 

^Vnd  others  who  make-  base  their  English  breed 

By  vile  participation  of  their  honours 

"With  papists,  atheists,  tjTants,  and  apostates. 

When  lawvei's  mask  'tis  time  for  honest  men  t^ 

To  strip  the  ^izor  fi-oni  their  purposes. 

A  seasonal.>le  time  for  maskers  this ! 

When  Englishmen  and  Ih'otestants  should  sit 

dust  on  their  dishonoured  heads, 
To  avert  tlie  wrath  of  him  whose  seA:)ur^c  is  felt  ?- 

For  tlie  great  sins  which  have  drawn  down  from  Ileavt'ii 

and  foreign  oveitlirow. 
The  remnant  of  the  mart}Ted  saints  in  Rochefort 
Have  been  abandoned  bv  their  fiiithless  jdlies 
To  that  idohitrous  and  adulterous  torturer 
Lewis  of  France, — the  Palatinate  is  lost.  .  . 

Uiifvr   Leighton    (who  has    hccn    hrandaJ    in    the  fee)  "-"^ 
lUsi-AVicK. 

C'anst  tliou  be — art  thou.  .  .  i 

Leightox. 

I  ir(us  Ix^ighton  :  wliat 
I  am  tliou  seest.     And  vet  turn  thine  eves, 

^  lu  Mrs.  Shelley'd  wlitinih*,  Another  l»nt  mah  in  the  Pt)9thnmou*  P'nm'. 

i'ltlzm.  This  stvins  to  mo  a  ven*  much  Uf.'f 

-  Ill  y\rA.  Shelley's  colloettMl  cditimi.'',  rending. 
iiikI  ^fr.  n«»t*i>ietti's,  wc  read  ?««</♦', — 
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And  with  thy  memory  look  on  thy  friend's  mind, 
Wliich  is  unchanged,  and  where  is  written  deep  oo 

Tlie  sentence  of  my  judge. 

Third  Citizen. 

Are  these  the  marks  with  whicli 
Dmd  tldnks  to  improve  the  image  of  his  Maker 
Stamped  on  tlie  face  of  man  ?     Curses  upon  him, 
The  impious  tyrant ! 

Second  Citizen. 

It  is  said  besides 
Tliat  lewd  and  papist  drunkaixls  may  profane  95 

Tlie  Sabbath  with  their. .  . 

And  has  permitted  that  most  heathenish  custom 
Of  dancing  round  a  pole  dressed  up  with  wreaths 
On  May-day. 

A  man  who  thus  twice  crucifies  his  God  100 

Mav  well  his  brotlier. — In  my  mind,  friend. 

The  root  of  all  this  ill  is  prelacy. 
I  would  cut  up  the  root. 

Third  Citizen. 

And  bv  what  means  ^ 

Second  Citizen. 
Smitnig  each  Bislioj)  under  tlie  fifth  rib. 


Third  Citizen. 

You  seem  to  know  the  vulnerable  place  105 

Of  these  same  crocodiles. 
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Second  Citizen. 

I  learnt  it  in 
Egyptian  bondages,^  sir.    Tour  worm  of  Nile 
Betrays  not  with  its  flattering  teais  like  they; 
For,  when  they  cannot  kill,  they  whine  and  weep. 
Nor  is  it  half  so  greedy  of  men's  bodies  lu 

As  tliey  of  soul  and  all ;  nor  does  it  wallow 
In  sUme  as  they  in  simony  and  lies 
And  close  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

A  MABSHALSliAN.* 

Give  place,  give  place! 
You  torch-bearers,  advance  to  the  great  gate. 
And  then  attend  the  Marshal  of  the  Mask  m 

Into  the  Eoyal  presence. 

A  Law  Student. 

What  thinkest  thou 
Of  this  quaint  show  of  ours,  my  agW  friend  ? 
Even  now  we  see  the  redness  of  the  torches 
Inflame  the  night  to  the  eastward,  and  the  clarions 
Gasp^  to  us  on  the  wind's  wave.     It  comes  I  la 

And  their  sounds,  floating  hither  round  the  pigeant, 
l^ouse  up  the  astonished  air. 


First  Citizen. 

I  will  not  tliink  but  that  our  coimtrv's  wounds 
May  yet  be  healed — The  king  is  just  and  gracious, 


^  I  cannot  but  think  we  should  read 
hondaffe.  If,  afl  I  presume  to  be  the 
case,  Mr.  Rossotti  fuiuid  bondayen  in 
the  note-bfx^k,  I  should  BupiK>»e  the 
final  #  to  Ixj  a  slip  of  the  i^en  (or  pencil). 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  ctlitiona,  Fourth 
Sjpealtr    (a    puntuii-avt), — the     next 


speech  being  assigned  to  Fifth  Sptaker 
{a  law  student). 

'  Mr.  RoBsetti  seems  to  hjive  »m« 
doubt  as  to  this  word,  as  he  pUos  i 
note  of  interrogation  after  it  in  * 
parentheKis.  I  should  imagine,  h«J** 
ever,  that  he  had  decipheivd  it  rightK. 
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Though  wicked  counsels  now  pen'ort  his  vdll :  125 

These  once  cast  off — 

Second  C'itizen. 

As  adders  cast  their  skins 
And  keep  .their  venom,  so  kmgs  often  change  ; 
Councils  and  counsellors  hang  on  one  another, 
Hiding  the  loathsome. . .  , 
Like  the  base  patchwork  of  a  leper's  rags.  iso 

The  Youth. 

0,  still  those  dissonant  thoughts ! — List  how  the  music^ 
Grows  on  the  enchanted  air!    And  see,  the  torches 
Kestlessly  flashing,  and  the  crowd  divided 
Like  waves  before  an  admiral's  prow ! 

A  Marshalsman.2 

Give  place 
To  the  Marshal  of  the  Mask ! 

A  Pursuivant. 

Eoom  for  the  King!        iss 

The  Youth. 

How  glorious!     See  those  thronging  chariots 
Rolling,  like  painted  clouds  before  the  wind, 
Behind  their  solemn  steeds:  how  some  are  shaped 
Like  cur\'6d  shells*  dyed  by  the  azure  depths 

'  This    IB  Mr.  Rometti^s    reading.      the  passage  thus  : 
In  Mn.   8heUeY*s  editions  we  read  Some  Ate 

Liu,  loud  musU.  Likecunredrfiell.&c 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  Another  and  I  should  imagine  she  had  authority 

S^peaker.  for  rejecting  the  word  sea,  which  is 

•  In  Mr.  Rossettrs  edition,   curred  n<jt  wanted  either  for    sense  or  for 

9m-tkdU:  in  Mrs.  Shelley'ri  we  read  sound. 
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Of  Indian  seas;  some  like  the  new-born  moon;         m 

And  some  like  cars  in  which  the  Bomans  climbed 

(Canopied  by  Victory's  eagle  wings  butspiead) 

Tlie  Capitolian — See  how  gloriously 

The  mettled  horses  in  the  torchlight  stir 

Their  gallant  riders,  while  they  check  their  pride,       it 

Ijke  shaj)es  of  some  diviner  element 

Than  English  air,  and  beings  nobler  than 

The  envious  and  admiring  multitude. 


SEcoNi)CrnzEN. 


Aye,  there  they  are- 


Nol)les,  and  sons  of  nobles,  patentees,  i> 

Monopolists,  and  stewards  of  tliis  poor  farm, 

On  wliose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows. 

Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless  orphan, 

Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate  heart. 

Tliese  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon,  i^ 

VTiio  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, — unless 

It  l)e  tlie  webs  they  eateli  poor  rogues  \vithal. 

Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  eiim 

The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leaves 

The  tithe  that  will  support  them  till  they  crawl         i'>' 

Back  to  her  cold  hard  bosom.     Here  is  health 

Followed  bv  trrim  disease,  ^lorv  bv  shame. 

Waste  by  lame  famhic,  wealtli  by  squalid  want. 

And  England's  sin  by  England's  punLshment. 

And,  as  tlie  eflcct  pursues  the  cause  foR^goue,  !'•■ 

Jx),  giving  substance  to  my  words,  behold 

At  once  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified — 

A  troop  of  eripi»lcs,  beggars,  and  lean  outcasts, 

Horsed  upon  stumbling  jades, ^  carted  with  dung, 

'  III  Mi>.  Slirlk-y'sj  tilitioii.-,  vhajtet:  in  Mr.  n«»i*j?ettrs./fi(/«. 
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Dragged  for  a  day  from  cellars  and  low  cabins 
And  rotten  hiding-holes,  to  point  the  moral 
Of  this  presentment,^  and  bring  up  the  rear 
Of  painted  pomp  with  misery  !^ 


iro 


The  Youth. 

Tis  but 
The  anti-mask,  and  serves  as  discords  do 
In  sweetest  music.    Who  would  love  May  flowers 
If  they  succeeded  not  to  Winter's  flaw ; 
Or  day  imchanged  by  night ;   or  joy  itself 
Without  the  touch  of  sorrow  ? 


175 


Second  Citizen. 

I  and  thou  .  .  . 

A  Marsualsman. 


Place,  give  place! 


^  Thin  wonl  is  pretentimefU  in  the 
editions  of  1824  and  1839;  but  pre- 
dtntment  in  some  of  the  later  ones, 
and  in  Mr.  Kossetti's. 

•  Mr.  Roijsetti  omits  the  words  Of 
painttd  pomp  icith   miury,   and  sets 


the  note  of  exclamation  after  rtar ; 
but  as  the  omitted  words  are  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  editions,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  fitting  b<^th  sense  and 
metre  as  they  do,  she  had  some 
authority  for  them. 
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SCENE  IL 

A  Chambeb  in  Whitehall.  £nteb'  the  KING^  QUEEN^  LAUD, 
LORD  STRAFFORD,  LORD  COTTINGTON,  and  othkb  Lobds; 
ARCHY;  also  ST.  JOHN,  with  some  Qentleiien  of  THELrasoF 
Court. 

King. 

Tliaiiks,  gentlemen.     I  heartily  accept 
Tliis  token  of  your  service :   your  gay  mask 
Was  perfoniied  gallantly.     And  it  sliows  well 
^V^len  subjects  twine  such  flowers  of  obsen^ance- 
With  the  sharp  thorns  that  deck  the  English  ctowil    3 
A  gentle  heart  enjoys  wliat  it  confers, 
Even  as  it  suffers  that  which  it  inflicts. 
Though  Justice  guides  the  stroke. 
Accept  my  hearty  thanks. 


QUEEN'. 

And,  gentlemen,  0 

Call  your  poor  Queen  your  debtor.     Your  quaiut  jmgeaiit 
liOse  on  me  like  tlie  figures  of  past  years. 
Treading  theii*  still  path  back  to  infancy, 
More  bcautifid  and  mild  as  they  draw  nearer 
The  quiet  cradle.     I  could  have  almost  wept 
To  think  I  was  in  Paris,  where  these  shows  i5 


^  In    Mre.    Shelloy'fl  editions    this       Archy." 
direction  is  Bimi)!^'  *'  Enter  the  Kino,  •  Mr.  Rosftetti  markfl  this  word  ii 

Ql'Ekn,     Laud,     Wkntworth,     and      <luubtful.    It  seems  right 
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Are  well  devised — such  as  I  was  ere  yet 

My  young  heart  shared  a  portion  of  the  burthen/ 

The  careful  weight,  of  this  great  monarchy. 

There,  gentlemen,  between  the  sovereign's  pleasure 

And  that  which  it  regards,  no  clamour  lifts       '  so 

Its  proud  interposition. 

In  Paris  ribald  censurers  dare  not  move 

Their  poisonous  tongues  against  these  sinless  sports ; 

And  his  smile 

Warms  those  who  bask  in  it,  as  ours  would  do  25 

If . . .  Take  my  heart's  thanks :  add  them,  gentlemen. 

To  those  good  words  which,  were  he  King  of  France, 

My  royal  lord  would  turn  to  golden  deeds. 

St  John. 

Madam,  the  love  of  Englishmen  can  make 
The  lightest  favour  of  their  lawful  king  ao 

Outweigh  a  despot's. — ^We  humbly  take  our  leaves. 
Enriched  by  smiles  which  France  can  never  buy. 

• 

[Rceu7it  St  John  and  the  Gentlemen  of  tlic  Inns  of  Court 

King. 
My  Lord  Archbishop, 

]yf ark  you  wliat  spirit  sits  in  St  John's  eyes  ? 
Mcthinks  it  is  too  saucy  for  this  presence.  ss 

Archy. 

Yes,   pray  your  Grace  look:  for,  like  an  unsopliisticated 
. . .  sees    everything   upside    down,   you  who  are  wise  will 

'  It  KB  thus  that  Mr.  Rossetti  gives  could  be  recovered  from  the  chaos  of 

this  line.     In  Mrs.  SheUey's  editions  interlineation  and  erasure  which  pos- 

we  read  sibly  gives  rise  to  the  variation, — or 

My  young  haart  ahared  with  [       ]  the  taak,  from  some   other  note-):Kx>k  or  M8. 

which  seems  to  me  incUcative  of  a  bet-       *^  ^}^^  ^^^  ^^^>^*^  ^^^-  RossetU 
tor  reading  than  that  of  the  text,  if  it      ^'^rKeiL 
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discern  the  shadow  of  an  idiot  in  lawn  sleeves  and  a  rochet 
setting  springes  to  catch,  woodcocks  in  haymaking  time. 
Poor  Archy,  whose  owl-eyes  are  tempered  to  the  error  of 
his  age,  and  because  he  is  a  fool,  and  by  special  ordinance 
of  Grod  forbidden  ever  to  see  himself  as  he  is,  sees  now  in 
that  deep  eye  a  blindfold  devil  sitting  on  the  ball,  and 
weighing  words  out  between  king  and  subjects.  One  scale 
is  full  of  promises,  and  the  other  full  of  protestations:  and 
then  another  devil  creeps  behind  the  first  out  of  the  dark 
M-indings  [of  a]  pr^nant  lawyer's  brain,  and  takes  the 
bandage  from  the  other's  eyes,  and  throws  a  swoid  into 
the  left-hand  scale,  for  all  the  world  like  my  Lonl  Essex's 
there. 

Strafford. 
A  roil  in  pickle  for  the  Foors  back ! 

Archy. 

Aye,  and  some  arc  now  smiling  whose  tears  will  uiakc 
the  brine ;   for  the  Fool  sees.  .  . 

Strafford. 

Insolent !  You  shall  have  your  coat  turned  and  l>e  wlii]»peil 
out  of  the  palace  for  this. 

Archy. 

A\nien  all  the  fools  are  whipped,  and  all  the  protestant 
writei*s,  while  the  knaves  ai^e  whipping  the  fools  ever  siua* 
a  thief  was  set  to  catch  a  thief.  If  all  turneuats  were 
whipped  out  of  palaces,  poor  Archy  would  be  disgraced  in 
good  company.  Let  the  knaves  whip  the  fools,  and  all  the 
fools  laugh  at  it.  [Let  the]  wise  and  godly  slit  each  others 
noses  and  ears  (having  no  need  of  any  sense  of  discernment 
in  their  craft) ;  and  the  knaves,  to  marshal  them,  join  in  a 
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procession  to  Bedlam,  to  entreat  the  madmen  to  omit  their 
sublime  Platonic  contemplations,  and  manage  the  state  of 
England.  Let  all  the  honest  men  who  lie  pinched^  up  at 
the  prisons  or  the  pillories,  in  custody  of  the  pursuivants  of 
the  High-Commission  Court,  marshal  tliem. 

Enter  Secretary  L^ttelton,  mith  papers. 

King  Qookiiuj  over  the  jyapers). 

These  stiff  Scots 
His  Grace  of  Canterbury  must  take  order  eo 

To  force  under  the  Clmrch's  yoke. — ^You,  Wentwortli, 
Shall  be  myself  in  Ireland,  and  shall  add 
Your  wisdom,  gentleness,  and  energy, 
To  wliat  in  me  were  wanting. — My  Lord  Weston, 
T.ook  that  those  merchants  draw  not  witliout  loss  74 

Tlieir  bidlion  from  the  Tower;   and,  on  the  payment 
Of  shipmoney,  take  fullest  compensation 
For  violation  of  our  royal  forests. 
Whose  limits,  from  neglect,  have  been  o'ergrown 
Witli  cottages  and  cornfields.    The  uttermost 
Farthing  exact  from  those  who  claim  exemption  so 

From  knighthood:   that  which  once  was  a  reward 
Shall  thus  be  made  a  punislmient,  that  subjects 
May  know  how  majesty  can  wear  at  will 
The  nigged  mood. — My  Jjovd  of  Coventry, 
I^y  my  command  upon  the  Courts  below  s:* 

Tliiit  Iwil  be  not  accepted  for  the  prisoners 
Under  the  warrant  of  tlie  Star  Cliainl)er. 
The  people  shall  not  find  tlie  stubbonmess 
Of  Parliament  a  clicap  or  easy  metliod 
(^f  dealing  with  their  rightfid  sovereign :  uo 

*  Mr.  R<tAMotti  markd  this  wonl  a.s  doubtful. 
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And  doubt  not  this,  my  Lord  of  Coventry, 
We  will  find  time  and  place  for  fit  rebuke. — 
My  Lord  of  Canterbury. 

Abchy. 
Tlie  fool  is  here. 


Iaud. 

I  crave  permission  of  your  Majesty 

To  order  that  this  insolent  fellow  be  »    ' 

Chastised :  he  mocks  the  sacred  character. 

Scoffs  at  the  state,  ^  and — 

King. 

Wliat,  my  Archy? 
He  mocks  and  mimics  all  lie  sees  and  hears, 
Yet  with  a  quaint  and  graceful  license — Prithee 
For  tliis  once  do  not  as  PryTine  would,  were  he  !■» 

Primate  of  England.    With  your  Grace's  leave, 
He  lives  in  his  own  world;  and,  like  a  parrot 
Hung  in  his  gilded  prison  from  the  window 
Of  a  queen's  bower  over  the  public  way. 
Blasphemes  with  a  bird's  mind : — ^his  words,  like  arrows 
"Wliich  know  no  aim  beyond  the  archer's  wit,  i« 

Strike  sometimes  what  eludes  philosophy. — 
[To  Archy^     Go,  sirrah,  aud  repent  of  your  offence 
Ten  minutes  in  the  rain :   be  it  your  penance 
To  bring  news  how  the  world  goes  there. 

[Exit  Archy. 

^  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  ttal-t,  addressed  to  Archy  is  assigned  to  the 

Mr.  Gnmett  gave  the  emendation  statCf  Queen  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  ;  bnt 

in  the  Rdic4  (p.  95).  Mr.  Rossetti,  no  doubt  rightly,  add* 

*  The  jtart  of  thits  speech  nvhich  is  it  to  the  King's  speech. 
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Poor  Arcliy  !  no 

He  weaves  about  himself  a  world  of  mirth 

Out  of  the^  wreck  of  ours. 

Laud. 

I  take  witli  patience,  as  my  Master  did, 
All  scoffs  permitted  from  above. 

King. 

My  lord, 
Pray  overlook  these  papers.    Archy's  words  us 

Had  wings,  but  these  have  talons. 

Queen. 

And  the  lion 
That  wears  them  must  be  tamed,     ily  dearest  lortl, 
I  see  the  new-bom  courage  in  your^  eye 
Armed  to  strike  dead  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
"Wliich  spurs  to  rage  the  many-headed  beast.  laa 

Do  thou  persist:  for,  faint  but  in  resolve. 
And  it  were  better  thou  hadst  still  remained 
The  slave  of  thine  own  slaves,  who  tear  like  curs 
The  fugitive,  and  flee  from  the  pursuer; 
And  Opportunity,  that  empty  wolf,  125 

Flies  at  his  throat  who  falls.     Subdue  thy  actions 
Even  to  the  disposition  of  thy  pui'pose. 
And  be  that  tempered  as  the  Ebro's  steel; 
And  banish  weak-eyed  Mercy  to  the  weak, 
'WTience  she  will  greet  thee  with  a  gift  of  peace,  130 

And  not  betray  thee  witli  a  traitor's  kiss. 
As  when  she  keeps  the  company  of  rebels, 
Wlio  think  that  she  is  Fear.     This  do,  lest  we 

'  In  Mm  SheUey'H  editions,  this,  but  your  in  Mrs.  Shelley's. 

*  In  Mr.  Koflsetti's  edition,  thine; 
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Should  fall  as  from  a  glorious  pinnacle 

In  a  briglit  dream,  and  wake  as  from  a  dream  is 

Out  of  our  worsliipped  state. 

King. 

Beloved  friend, 
God  is  my  witness  that  tliia  weiglit  of  power, 
Wliich  lie  sets  me  my  eartldy  task  to  wield 
Under  liis  law,  is  my  delight  and  pride 
Only  because  thou  lovest  that  and  me.  w 

Por  a  king  bears  the  ofl&ce  of  a  God 
To  all  the  under  world ;  and  to  his  God 
Alone  he  must  deliver  up  his  trust, 
Unsliom  of  its  permitted  attributes. 
[It  seems]  now  as  tlie  baser  elements  i4i 

Had  mutinied  against  the  <?olJen  sun 
That  kindles  them  to  harmony,  and  quells 
Their  self-destroying  rapine.     Tlie  wild  million 
Strike  at  the  eye  that  guides  them;  like  as  humour.-? 
Of  the  distempered  body  that  conspire  i:^ 

Against  the  si)irit  of  life  throned  in  the  heart, — 
And  thus  become  the  prey  of  one  another. 
And  last  of  death.  .  .  . 

Strafford. 

That  which  woulrl  be  ambition  in  a  subject 

Is  duty  in  a  sovereign;  for  on  him,  i'^ 

As  on  a  keystone,  hangs  the  arch  of  life, 

AVhose  safety  is  its  strength.     Degree  and  form. 

And  all  that  makes  the  age  of  reasoning  man 

More  memorable  than  a  beast's,  depend  on  this — ^ 

'  In  Mr.  Roesotti'fl  wlition  thei»e  two  but  even  if  (as  I  know  no  reason  i<x 

lines  stand  thus —  doubting)  they  Htand  so  in  the  ik'tt- 

Moro  iiioinorahlc  thau  a  lK>:i8tX  deiiend  >»ook,    I    think    SheUey    WimH   isdli- 

^^''  ^^^^^1"^^  '*'**'*'^  "*»'"****  ''-'"^  '**-'^  ^^-  liWy  have   rearrnngeil   the  wordi  in 
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Tliat  Kight  should  fence  itsell*  inviolably  leo 

With  power;  in  which  respect  the  state  of  England 
From  usurpation  by  the  insolent  commons 
Cries  for  reform. 

Get  treason,  and  spare  treasure.     Fee  with  coin 
The  loudest  munnurers ;  feed  witli  jealousies  los 

Opposing  factions, — ^be  thyself  of  none ; 
And  borrow  gold  of  many,  for  tliose  who  lend 
Will  serv'e  thee  till  thou  payest  them ;  and  thus 
Keep  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  hour  at  bay, 
Till  time,  and  its  coming  generations  170 

Of  niglits  and  days  unborn,  bring  some  one  cliance, 
#  *  ♦  #  ♦ 

Or  war  or  pestilence  or  Nature's  self, 
By  some  distemperature  or  terrible  sign, 
Be  as  an  arbiter  betwixt  themselves. 

Xor  let  your  Majesty  175 

Doubt  here  the  peril  of  tlie  unseen  event. 
How  did  your  brother  kings,  coheritors 
In  your  high  interest  in  the  subject  earth, 
Rise  past  such  troubles  to  that  height  of  power 
Where  now  they  sit,  and  awfully  serene  iso 

Smile  on  the  trembling  world  ?    Such  popular  storms 
Philip  tlie  second  of  Spain,  this  I^ewis  of  France, 
And  hat<;  the  German  head  of  many  bodies, 
And  every  petty  lord  of  Italy, 

Quelled  or  by  arts  or  arms.     Is  England  poorer  i85 

Or  feebler  ?  or  art  thou  who  wield'st  her  power 
Tamer  than  they?  or  sliall  this  island  be — 
[Girdled]  by  its  inviolable  waters — 

traiiBcrirition ;  because,  however  jotted  by  retlundancy.     As  given  in  the  text, 

dowD,  tne  rhythm  and  metre  in  his  the  linen   lK)th  take  a   characteristic 

mind  were  pretty  sure  to  l)e  good  ;  fonn, — the  treatment  of  memorahlr  ba 

and   both  lines  are   marreti   by   the  etjuivalent  to  two  hea\'5'  syllables  being 

arrangement  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition,  Shelley-like. 
— the  first  by  poverty,  and  the  secon<l 

VOL.  HI.  X 
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To  the  world  present  and  the  world  to  come 

Sole  pattern  of  extinguished  monarchy  ?  w 

Not  if  thou  dost  as  I  would  have  thee  da 

KlXG. 

Your  words  shall  be  my  deeds: 

You  speak  the  image  of  my  thought.     My  friend 

(If  kings  can  have  a  friend,  I  call  thee  so), 

Beyond  the  large  commission  which  belongs^  ue 

Under  the  great  seal  of  the  realm,  take  this  : 

And,  for  some  obvious  reasons,  let  there  be 

No  seal  on  it,  except  my  kingly  word 

And  honour  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Be — as  thou  art  within  my  heart  and  mind —  ?" 

Another  self,  here  and  in  Ireland : 

Do  wliat  thou  judgest  well,  take  amplest  license, 

And  stick  not  even  at  questionable  means. 

Hear  me,  Wentworth.     My  word  is  as  a  wall 

Between  thee  and  tliis  world  thine  enemv —  ?"' 

Tliat  hates  thee,  for  thou  lovest  me. 

Strafford. 

I  owni 
Xo  friend  but  thee,  no  enemies  but  thine: 
Thy  lightest  thought  is  my  eternal  law. 
How  weak,  how  short,  is  life  to  pay  .  . 


King. 


Tliou  ow'st  me  nothiiif?  vet. — 


Peace,  peace ! 

[To  Lvri»] 
My  loixl,  what  say 


ri- 


Tliose  palmers  ? 

*  ^Ir.  Ro8j«etti  niarkii  this  word  as  doubtfuL 
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T 


Laud. 

Tour  Majesty  has  ever  interposed, 

In  lenity  towards  your  native  soil, 

Between  the  heavy  vengeance  of  the  Church 

And  Scotland.     Mark  the  consequence  of  warming       215 

Tliis  brood  of  northern  vipers  in  your  bosom. 

The  rabble,  instructed  no  doubt 

By  Loudon,  Lindsay,  Hume,  and  false  Argyll, 

(For  the  waves  never  menace  heaven  until 

Scourged  by  the  wind's  invisible  tyranny)  220 

Have  in  the  very  temple  of  the  Lord 

Done  outrage  to  liis  chosen  ministers. 

They  scorn  the  liturgy  of  the  holy  Church, 

Ticfuse  to  obey  her  canons,  and  deny 

Tlie  apostolic  power  with  which  the  Spirit  225 

Has  filled  its  elect  vessels,  even  from  liim 

\Mio  held  the  keys  with  power  to  loose  and  bind. 

To  him  who  now  pleads  in  this  royal  presence. — 

I^t  ampler  powers  and  new  instructions  be 

Sent  to  the  High  Commissioners  in  Scotland.  230 

To  death,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation, 

Add  torture,  add  the  ruin  of  the  kindred 

Of  the  offender,  add  the  brand  of  infamy, 

Add  mutilation:    and  if  this  suffice  not, 

Unleash  the  sword  and  fire,  that  in  their  thirst  235 

Tliey  may  lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics. 

I  laugh  at  tliose  weak  rebels  who,  desiring 

What  we  possess,  still  prate  of  christian  peace, 

As  if  tliose  dreadful  arbitrating  messengers^ 

Wliich  play  the  part  of  God  'twixt  right  and  wrong, 

Should  be  let  loose  against  the-  innocent  sleep  241 

Of  templed  cities  and  the  smiling  fields, 

'  In    Mrs.   Shelley*8  editions,  mes-  '  The  wonl  the  is  wanting  in  Mrs. 

tengert  ofvcrath,  Shelley's  editions. 

X  2 
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For  some  poor  argument  of  policy 

"Which  touches  our  own  profit  or  our  pride. 

Where  it  indeed^  were  christian  charity  h 

To  turn  the  cheek  even  to  the  smitei^s  hand : 

And,  when  our  great  Bedeemer,  when  our  God, 

When  he  who  gave,  accepted,  and  retained, 

Himself  in  propitiation  of  our  sins. 

Is  scorned  in  his  immediate  ministry,^  « 

With  hazard  of  the  inestimable  loss 

Of  all  the  truth  and  discipline  which  is 

Salvation  to  the  extremest  generation 

Of  men  innumerable,  they  talk  of  peace ! 

Such  peace  as  Canaan  found,  let  Scotland  now:  & 

For,  by  that  Christ  who  came  to  bring  a  sword, 

Xot  peace,  upon  the  earth,  and  gave  command 

To  his  disciples  at  the  jiassover 

Tliat  each  should  sell  his  robe  and  buv  a  swonl, — 

Once  strip  that  minister  of  naked  wratli,  » 

And  it  shall  never  sleep  in  pe^ce  again 

Till  Scotland  bend  or  break. 

Kixo. 

My  Loixl  Archbishop, 
Do  what  thou  wilt  and  what  thou  canst  in  this. 
Tliy  earthly  even  as  thy  heavenly  King 
Gives  thee  large  power  in  his  unquiet  re^lm.  SJ 

But  we  want  money,  and  my  mind  misgives  me 
That  for  so  great  an  enterprise,  as  yet, 
We  are  unfurnished. 

Strafford, 

Yet  it  may  not  long 
Kest  on  our  wills. 

'  So  in  the  Posthumous  Poems  and  *  In  Mrs.  SheUey'd  editions,  ««•»" 

Mr.  Rosisetti'R  edition;  but  indued  it       tirs. 
in  Mra.  Shelley's  collected  editions. 
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COTTINGTOX. 

The  expenses 
Of  gathering  shipmoney,  and  of  distraining  270 

For  every  petty  rate  (for  we  encounter 
A  desperate  opposition  inch  by  inch 
la  every  warehouse  and  on  every  fann), 
Have  swallowed  up  the  gross  sum  of  the  imposts ; 
So  that,  though  felt  as  a  most  grievous  scourge  275 

Uix)n  tlie  land,  they  stand  us  in  small  stead 
As  touches  the  receipt. 

Strafford. 

Tis  a  conclusion 
Most  arithmetical :  and  thence  you  infer 
l^erhaps  the  assembling  of  a  parliament. 
Now,  if  a  man  should  call  his  dearest  enemies  280 

To  sit  in  licensed  judgment  on  his  life. 
His  Majesty  miglit  wisely  take  that  course. 

[Aside  to  Cottixgton] 

It  is  enough  to  expect  from  tliese  lean  imposts 
That  they  perform  the  office  of  a  scourge, 
Witliout  more  profit. 

[Ah2uq 

Fines  and  confiscations,  285 

And  a  forced  loan  from  the  refractory  city, 
Will  fill  our  cotters :  and  tlie  golden  love 
Of  loyal  gentlemen  and  nol:)le  friends 
For  the  worshipped  father  of  our  common  countiy. 
With  contri})Utions  from  the  catholics,  200 

Will  make  Rebellion  pale  in  our  excess. 
l\e  these  the  expedients  until  time  and  wisdom 
Shall  fmme  a  settled  state  of  government. 
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Laud. 

Aud  weak  expedients  they!    Have  we  not  draiued 
All,  till  the  which  seemed  m 

A  mine  exhaustless  ? 

Strafford. 

And  the  love  which  is. 
If  loyal  hearts  could  turn  their  blood  to  gold. 

Laud. 

Both  now  grow  barren :  and  I  speak  it  not 
'As  loving  parliaments,  which,  as  they  have  beeu 
In  the  right  liaud  of  bold  bad  mighty  kings  »> 

The  scourges  of  the  bleeding  Church,  I  hate. 
Methinks  they  scarcely  can  deserve  our  fear. 

Strafford. 

0  my  dear  liege,  take  back  the  wealth  tliou  gavest: 

AVith  that,  take  all  I  lield,  but  as  in  trust 

For  thee,  of  mine  inheritance :  leave  me  but  w 

This  unprovided  body  for  thy  service. 

And  a  mind  dedicated  to  no  care 

Except  thy  safety : — but  assemble  not 

A  i)arliament.     Hundreds  will  bring,  like  me, 

Their  fortunes,  as  they  would  their  blood,  before  . . .   «" 

King. 

Xo!   thou  who  judgest  them  art  but  one.     Alas! 
AVe  should  be  too  much  ont  of  love  with  heaven, 
Did  this  vile  world  show  many  such  as  thee. 
Thou  i)erfect  just  and  honourable  man! 
Never  sliall  it  be  said  that  Charles  of  England  ^ 

Stripped  those  he  loved  for  fear  of  those  he  scorns; 
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Nor  will  he  so  much  misbecome  his  throne 

As  to  impoverish  those  who  most  adorn 

And  best  defend  it.     That  you  urge,  dear  Strafford, 

Inclines  me  rather  .  . . 


Queen. 

To  a  parliament  ?  320 

Is  this  thy  firmness  ?   and  thou  wilt  preside 
Over  a  knot  of  censurers, 

To  the  imswearing  of  thy  best  resolves, 
And  clioose  the  worst,  when  the  worst  comes  too  soon  ? 
Plight  not  the  worst  before  the  worst  must  come.        325 
Oh  wilt  thou  smile  whilst  our  ribald  foes, 
Dressed  in  their  own  usurped  authority. 
Sharpen  tlieir  tongues  on  Henrietta's  fame  ? 
It  is  enougli !     Thou  lovest  me  no  more ! 

[  Weeps.] 


King. 


Oh  Henrietta  I 


[Th<'y  talk  apart.] 


CoTTiXGTON  [to  Laud]. 

Money  we  have  none  :  330 

And  all  the  expedients  of  my  Lord  of  Strafford 
Will  scarcely  meet  the  arrears. 

Laud. 

AVithout  delay 
An  anny  must  be  sent  into  the  norlli; 
Followed  hy  a  Commission  of  the  Church, 
With  amplest  power  to  quench  in  fire  and  blood,         335 
And  tears  and  terror,  and  the  pity  of  hell. 
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The  intenser  wrath  of  Heresy.    God  will  give 
Victory;  and  victory  over  Scotland  give 
The  lion  England  tamed  into  our  hands. 
That  will  lend  power,  and  power  bring  gold. 


CcfrrxNGTOK. 

Meanwhile 
We  must  begin  first  where  your  Grace  leaves  off.  «i 
Gold  must  give  power,  or. . . 

Laud. 

I  am  not  averse 

From^  the  assembling  of  a  parliament 

Strong  actions  and  smootli  words  might  teach  them  soon 

The  lesson  to  obey.     And  are  they  not  3*5 

A  bubble  fashioned  by  the  monarch's  mouth, 

The  birth  of  one  light  breatli?     If  they  ser\'e  no  purpose?. 

A  word  dissolves  them. 

Strafford. 

The  engine  of  parliaments- 
Might  be  deferred  until  I  can  bring  over 
The  Irisli  regiments :  they  will  sen-e  to  assure  ^y 

The  issue  of  tlie  war  against  tlie  Scots. 
And,  this  game  won — which  if  lost,  all  is  lost — 
Gather  these  chosen  leaders  of  the  rebels, 
And  call  them,  if  you  will,  a  parliament. 

King. 

Oh  be  our  feet  still  tardy  to  shed  blooil,  »» 

(fuilty  tliough  it  may  be!     I  would  still  spare 

'  I  very  much  doubt  this  prepoeii-  *  This  phrase  seems  to  me  ahnoft 

tion.     I    think   Shelley  would   have       inconceivable.     The  word  deciphered 
written  averse  to  the  asaemUing  kc.  as  engine  would,  I  fancy,  be  a  moD<*- 
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The  stubborn  country  of  my  birth,  and  ward 
From  countenances  which  I  loved  in  youth 
Tlie  wratliful  Church's  lacerating  hand. 

[To  Laud] 
Have  you  overlooked  the  other  articles  ?  seo 

[Re-€7iter  Archy.] 

Laud. 

Hazlerig,  Hampden,  Pym,  young  Harry  Vane, 
Cromwell,  and  other  rebels  of  less  note, 
Intend  to  sail  witli  the  next  favouring  wind 
For  the  Plantations. 


Archy. 

Where  tliey  think  to  found 
A  commonwealth  like  Gonzalo's^  in  the  play, 
(ryn{ecoc(enic  and  pantisocratic. 
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King. 


What's  that,  sirrah  ? 


Archy. 

New  devil's  politics. 
Hell  is  the  pattern  of  all  commonwealths  : 
Lucifer  was  the  first  republican. 
Will  you  hear  Merlin's  pmphecy,  how  three  posts*      sro 

"  In  one  brainless  skidl,  when  tlie  whitetliorn  is  full. 
Shall  sail  round  the  world,  and  come  back  again : 


p>iUbIe,  and  the  «  in  paHiamenU 
Htrikefl  me  as  \^Tong.  It  Ih  Houiewhat 
wild  to  M{)eculAte  on  thifl ;  but,  if  Shel- 
ley hurriedly  MTote  mime  with  a  y 
in«tead  of  an  t,  it  would  look  very 
like  en(fint ;  and  the  mime  of  parlia- 
wkeni  aeems  a  possible  expression  here. 
'  Mr.  Roosetti  is  of  course  right  in 


substituting  here  the  name  Gonzato 
for  (ionzof/a^  which  Shelley  had  writ- 
ten,— the  reference  being  clearly  to  a 
speech  of  Qonzalo  in  The  Tempest. 

*  Mr.  Ko.Hsetti  gives  the  word  posts 
with  a  note  of  interrogation  :  poets 
seems  more  probable. 
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Shall  sail  round  the  world  in  a  brainless  skull. 
And  come  back  again  when  the  moon  is  at  full:"— 

When,  in  spite  of  the  Church,  m 

They  will  hear  homilies  of  whatever  length 
Or  form  they  please. 

COTTINGTOX.* 

So  please  your  Majesty  to  sign  this  order 
For  their  detention. 

Archy. 
If  your  Majesty  were  tormented  night  and  day  by  fever, 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  stone,  and  asthma,  &e.,  and  you  found 

these    diseases   had    secretly   entered    into   a  conspiracy  to 
abandon  you,  should  you  think  it  necessary  to  lay  an  emlmrj!«.' 

on  the  port  by  which  tliey  meant  to  dispeople  your  uiitjuiet 

kingdom  of  them-  ?  » 

King. 

If  fear  were  made  for  kin^s,  the  Fool  mocks  wiselv: 
But  in  this  case.  .  [writinf/]  Here,  my  lord,  take  the  wamiii, 
And  see  it  dulv  executed  fortliwith. —  as 

That  imi>  of  malice  and  mockery  shall  be  punished. 

[Rieunt  all  but  King,  Queex,  and  Archy^ 

Archv. 

Aye,  I  am  the  physician  of  whom  Plato  proi)hesied,  who 
was  to  be  accused  by  the  confectioner  before  a  jury  of 
cliildren,  who  found  him  guilty  without  waiting  for  tlie 
summhig-up,  and  liauged  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Thus  Baby  Charles,  aud  the  Twelfth-night  Queen  of  Heart?, 

*  Mr.  R(>s&ctti  marks  this  speaker's  be  doubted  that  them  is  the  word : 

Dame  as  doiibtfuL  the  two  words  are  often  abe4>liitelj 

'  In  Mr.  Kossetti*s  edition,  man  in-  indistinguishable   in  Shelley's  nw^ 

stead  of  them  ;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  MSS. 
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and  the  overgrown  schoolboy  Cottington,  and  that  little 
urcliin  Laud — who  would  reduce  a  verdict  of  "  guilty,  death," 
by  famine,  if  it  were  impregnable  by  composition — all 
impannelled  against  poor  Archy  for  presenting  them  bitter 
physic  the  last  day  of  the  holidays. 

Queen. 
Is  the  rain-  over,  sirrah  ? 

King. 

AVhen  it  rains  soo 

And  the  sun  shines,  'twill  rain  again  to-morrow  : 
And  therefore  never  smile  till  youVe  done  crying. 

Archy. 

But    'tis    all   over  now:   like  the  April  anger  of  woman, 
the  gentle  sky  has  wept  itself  serene.  sm 

Queen. 
What  news  abroad  ?   how  looks  the  world  this  morning  ? 

Archy. 

Gloriously  as  a  grave  covered  with  vii-gin  flowers.     There's 
a  rainbow  in  the  sky.     Let  your  Majesty  look  at  it,  for 

**  A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning ;" 

and  the  flocks  of  which  you  are  the  pastor  are  scattered 
among  the  mountain-tops,  where  every  drop  of  water  is  a 
flake  of  snow,  and  the  breath  of  May  pierces  like  a  January 
blast.  813 

King. 

The  sheep  have  misU\ken  the  wolf  for  tlieir  shei)herd,  my 
l)Oor  boy ;  and  the  shepherd,  the  wolves  for  the  watchdogs. 
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QUEEK. 

But  the  rainbow  was  a  good  aign,  Archy :  it  says  that 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  are  gone,  and  can  return  no  more. 

Archy. 

Aye,  the  stilt- water  one  :  but  that  of  tears  and  blood  must 
yet  come  down,  and  that  of  fire  follow,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  lies. — ^The  rainbow  hung  over  the  city  with  all  its  shops, 
. .  and  churches,  from  north  to  south,  like  a  bridge  of 
congregated  lightning  pierced  by  the  masonry  of  heaven- 
like  a  balance  in  which  tlie  angel  that  distributes  the  comiD«! 
hour  was  weighing  that  heavy  one  whose  poise  is  now  felt 
in  the  lightest  hearts,  before  it  bows  the  proudest  lieads 
under  tlie  meanest  feet.  s» 

QUEEX. 

VTlio  taught  you  this  trash,  sirrah  ? 

Archy. 

A  torn  leaf  out  of  an  old  book  tnimpled  in  the  din.— 
l^ut  for  the  rainbow.  It  moved  as  the  sun  moved,  and  . 
until  tlie  toj)  of  the  Tower  .  .  of  a  cloud  through  its  left- 
hand  tip,  and  Lambeth  Palace  look  as  dark  as  a  rock  before 
the  other.  Methought  I  saw  a  crown  figured  upon  one  tip. 
and  a  mitre  on  the  other.  So,  as  1  had  heard  tn^asures 
were  found  where  tlie  rainbow  quenches  its  points  upon  the 

earth,    I    set   off,   and  at  the  Tower .     But  I  shall  not 

tell  your  Majesty  what  I  found  close  to  the  closet-window 
on  wliicli  the  rainbow  had  glinimercd.  s» 

King. 
Speak : .  I  wiU  make  my  Fool  my  conscience. 
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Archy. 

Then  conscience  is  a  fool. — I  saw  there  a  cat  caught  in 
a  rat-trap.  I  heard  tlie  rats  squeak  behind  the  wainscots: 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  mice  were  consulting  on  the 
manner  of  her  death.  84i 

Queen. 
Archy  is  slirewd  and  bitter. 

Archy. 

Like  the  season,  342 

so  blow  the  winds. — But  at  the  other  end  of  the  rainbow, 
where  the  grey  rain  was  tempered  along  the  gi*ass  and  leaves 
by  a  tender  interfusion  of  violet  and  gold  in  tlie  meadows 
beyond  Lambeth,  what  think  you  tliat  I  found  instead  of  a 
mitre  ?  S48 

King. 
Vane's  wits  perhaps. 

Archy. 

Sometliing  as  vain.     I  saw  349 

a  gross  vapour  hovering  in  a  stinking  ditch  over  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  ass,  some  rotten  rags,  and  broken  dishes — the 
wrecks  of  what  once  administered  to  the  stuffing-out  and 
the  ornament  of  a  worm  of  womis.  His  Grace  of  Canter- 
bury expects  to  enter  the  New  Jerusalem  some  Palm  Sunday 
in  triumph  on  the  ghost  of  this  ass.  355 

Queen. 

Enough,  enough  !     Go  desire  Lady  Jane 
She  place  my  lute,  together  with  the  music 
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Mari  received  last  week  from  Italy, 

In  my  boudoir,  and  . .  [Exit  Abcht.] 

King. 
Ill  go  in. 

Queen. 

My  beloved  lord, 
Have  you  not  noted  that  the  Fool  of  late  w 

Has  lost  his  careless  mirth,  and  that  his  words 
Sound  like  the  echoes  of  our  saddest  fears  ? 
What  can  it  mean  ?    I  should  be  loth  to  think 
Some  factious  slave  liad  tutored  him. 

Kino. 

Oh  no ! 
He  is  but  Occasion's  pupil.     Partly  'tis^  .vv=i 

That  our  minds  piece  the  vacant  intervals 
Of  his  wild  words  with  their  own  fashioning; 
As  in  the  imagery  of  summer  clouds, 
Or  coals  of^  the  winter  fire,  idlers  find 
Tlie  perfect  sliadows  of  their  teeming  tlioughts :  sr-) 

And  pailly,  that  the  terrors  of  the  time 
Are  sown  by  wandering  Eumour  in  all  spirits; 
And  in  the  liglit<>st  and  the  least,  may  l)est 
Be  seen  the  current  of  tlie  coming  wind. 

QUEEX. 

Your  brain  is  overwrought  with  these  deep  thoughts. 
Come,  I  will  sing  to  you;  let  us  go  try  s:6 

Tliese  airs  from  Italy ;  and,  as  we  'pass 
Tlie  galler}',  we'll  decide  where  that  Correggio 

*  Mrs.  Shelley  reads  It  partly  is.  *  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editionjs  i*. 
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Shall  hang — the  Virgin  Mother  579 

With  her  child,  bom  the  King  of  lieaven  and  earth, 

Whose  reign  is  men's  salvation.    And  you  shall  see 

A  cradled  miniature  of  yourself  asleep, 

Stamped  on  the  heart  by  never-erring  love; 

Liker  than  any  Vandyke  ever  made, 

A  pattern  to  the  unborn  age  of  thee,  sss 

Over  whose  sweet  beauty  I  have  wept  for  joy 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  should  weep  for  sorrow. 

Did  I  not  think  that  after  we  were  dead 

Our  fortunes  would  spring  high  in  him,  and  that 

Tlie  cares  we  waste  upon  our  heavy  crown  soo 

Would  make  it  light  and  glorious  as  a  wreatli 

Of  heaven's  beams  for  his  dear  iimocent  brow. 

King. 
Dear  Henrietta ! 


SCENE  III. 

The  Stab  Chamber.    LAUD,  JUXON,  STRAFFORD,  and  others, 
AS  Judges.    PRYNNE  as  a  Trisoner,  and  then  BASTWICK. 

Laud. 
Bring  forth  the  prisoner  Bastwick :   let  the  clerk 
liccite  his  sentence. 

Clerk. 

"That  he  pay  five  thousand 
Pounds  to  the  king,  lose  botli  liis  ears,  l)e  branded 
With  red-hot  iron  on  the  cheek  and  foreliead, 
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Au(i  be  imprisoned  within  Lancaster  Castle  s 

During  the  pleasure  of  the  Court" 

Iaud. 

Prisoner, 
If  you  have  aught  to  say  wherefore  this  sentence 
Should  not  be  put  into  effect,  now  speak. 

JUXON. 

If  you  have  aught  to  plead  in  mitigation, 
Speak. 

BaS'HVICK. 

Thus,  my  lords.     If,  like  the  prelates,  I  i^ 

Were  an  invader  of  the  royal  i)ower, 
A  public  scorner  of  the  word  of  (^i, 
Profane,  idolatrous,  popish,  superstitious, 
Impious  in  heart  and  in  tymnnic  act, 
Void  of  wit,  honesty,  and  temperance ;  i^ 

If  Satan  were  my  lord,  as  theirs, — our  God 
Pattern  of  all  I  sliould  avoid  to  do ; 
Were  I  an  enemy  of  my  God  and  King 
And  of  good  men,  as  ye  are  ; — I  should  merit 
Your  fearful  state  and  gilt  prosperity,  » 

AMiich,  when  ye  wake  from  tlie  last  sleep,  shall  turn 
To  cowls  and  robes  of  everlasting  fire. 
But,  as  I  am,  I  bid  ye  grudge  me  not 
Tlie  only  eartldy  favour  ye  can  yield, 
Or  I  think  woilli  accei)tance  at  your  hands, —  * 

Scorn,  mutilation,  and  imprisonment. 

Even  as  my  Master  did. 
Until  Heaven's  kingdom  shall  descend  on  earth. 
Or  eartli  be  like  a  sliadow  in  the  light 
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Of  heaven  absorbed — some  few  tumultuous  yeai-s 
Will  pass,  and  leave  no  wreck  of  what  oppose 
His  will  whose  will  is  power.  ^ 


90 


Laud. 

Officer,  take  the  prisoner  from  the  bar, 
And  be  his  tongue  slit  for  his  insolence. 


S4 


Bastwick. 
Wliile  this  hand  holds  a  pen  .  .  . 

Laud. 


Be  his  hands 


JUXON. 

Stop! 
Forbear,  my  lord !    The  tongue,  which  now  can  speak 
Xo  terror,  woidd  interpret,  being  dumb, 
Heaven's  thunder  to  our  harm ; .  .  . 
And  hands,  which  now  write  only  their  owti  shame. 
With  bleeding  stumps  might  sign  our  blood  away. 


40 


Laud. 

Much  more  such  "  mercy  "  among  men  would  be. 
Did  all  the  ministers  of  Heaven's  revenge 


>  These  lines  (27  to  82)  are  from 
^ic9  of  ShdUjf,  p.  91  ;  and  Mr.  Ros- 
i«tti  was  probably  right  in  inserting 
■lieiii  here.  He  says,  however,  that 
^e  could  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the 
^ote-book  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Qamett  posi- 
-ively  assigns  them  to  Charies  the 
^irgtf  he  muxt,  when  he  examined  Sir 
t^ercT  SheUey's  MSS ,  before  issuing 
ihe  RdicM  in  1862,  have  come  uiK>n 
loniething  unmistakably  appertaining 
'^  CharUs  the  Firtt,  sei>arate  from  the 
iloie-book  in  question.  This  fact  in- 
iicates,  at  the  least,  a  i»robability  that 

VOI^  III. 


Mrs.  Shelley  had  other  authority,  fur 
some  of  her  readings,  than  this  parti- 
cular note-book.  As  regards  this  i>a^- 
sage,  though  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rossetti 
in  thinking  thin  the  most  probable 
place  for  it,  I  r^ard  it  as  possible  that 
it  is  a  rejected  passage  for  the  8|)eech 
of  Laud  in  Scene  II  (p.  303),— 

I  take  with  patieuoo.  as  my  master  did. 
All  aooffs  permitted  fn>m  above. 

Or,  again,  it  might  have  been  for  the 
long  s])ecch  of  Laud  in  the  same  scene 
(p.  307),  which  may,  originally,  have 
been  continuous  with  the  shorter  one. 
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Flinch  thus  from  earthly  retribaticm.    I 
Could  suffer  what  I  would  inflict 

[Exit  Bastwick  guards.] 

Bring  up 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. — 

[To  Strafford] 

Know  you  not  4 

That,  in  distraining  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
Upon  his  books  and  furniture  at  Lincoln, 
Were  found  these  scandalous  and  seditious  letters 
Sent  from  one  Osbaldistone,  who  is  fled  ? 
I  speak  it  not  as  touching  this  poor  person; 
But  of  the  office  which  should  make  it  holv, 
Were  it  as  vile  as  it  was  ever  spotless. 
Mark  too,  my  lord,  that  this  expression  strikes 
His  Majesty,  if  I  misinterpret  not. 

£nter  Bishop  Williams  guarded, 

Strafford. 

Twere  i>olitic  and  just  that  Williams  taste 
Tlie  bitter  fruit  of  liis  connexion  with 
Tlie  schismatics.     But  you,  my  Lord  Archbisliop, 
AVlio  owed  your  firet  promotion  to  Ids  favour. 
Who  grew  beneath  his  smile 

Laud. 

Would  tliercfore  be<: 
Tlie  oflice  of  his  judge  fnmi  this  High  Court, — 
That  it  shall  seem,  even  as  it  is,  tliat  I, 
In  my  assumption  of  this  sacred  robe, 
Have  put  aside  all  wordly  preference, 
All  sense  of  all  distinction  of  all  persons. 
All  thoughts  but  of  tlie  service  of  the  Church. — 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  ! 
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WiLUAMS. 

Peace,  proud  hierarch  ! 
I  know  my  sentence,  and  I  own  it  just. 
Thou  wilt  repay  me  less  than  I  desenre, 
In  stretching  to  tlie  utmost 


SCENE    IV. 

HAMPDEN,  PYM,  CROMWELL,  his  Daughter,  and  yonng 

SIR  HARRY  VANE.1 

Hampden. 

England,  farewell !   thou  who  hast  been  my  cradle, 
Shalt  never  be  my  dungeon  or  my  grave  ! 
I  held  what  I  inherited  in  thee, 
As  pawn  for  that  inheritance  of  freedom 
Which  thou  hast  sold  for  thy  despoiler's  smile :  6 

*  How  can  I  call  thee  England,  or  my  country  ? — 
Does  the  wind  hold? 

Vane. 

Tlie  vanes  sit  steady 
Upon  the  Abbey  towers.     The  silver  lightnings 
Of  the  evening  star,  spite  of  the  city's  smoke, 
Tell  that  the  north  wind  reigns  in  the  upper  air.  lo 

Mark  too  that  flock  of  fleecy- wingid  clouds^ 
Sailing  athwart  St.  Margaret's. 

'In    Mrs.    Shelley's    editions,   the  feeey-mngid  cloud;  hut 'iin.  Shelley's 

lounger  Vane.     Cromwell's  daughter  is  surely  the  better  reading,  avoiding 

U  not  mentioned.  the  accidental  play  upon   the   word 

*  In  Mr.  RoMetti's  edition,  Jleet  of  fieet,  in  the  next  line. 

Y  2 
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Hampden. 

Hail,  fleet  herald 
Of  tempest !  tliat  rude  pilot  who  shall  guide 
Hearts  free  as  his,  to  realms  as  pure  as  thee. 
Beyond  tlie  shot  of  tyramiy,  is 

Beyond  the  webs  of  that  swoln  spider ... 
Beyond  the  curses,  calumnies,  and  lies^ 
Of  atheist,  priests  !  And  thou 

Fair  star,  whose  beam  lies  on  tlie  wide  Atlantic, 
Athwart  its  zones  of  tempest  and  of  calm,  » 

Bright  as  the  path  to  a  belovM  home, 
Oh  light  us  to  the  isles  of  the'  evening  land! 
Like  floating  Edens  cradled  in  the  glimmer 
Of  sunset,  through  the  distant  mist  of  years  i* 

Touclied'*  by  departing  hope,  they  gleam !   lone  regions. 
"Wliere  power's  poor  dupes  and  \'ictims  yet  have  never 
Propitiated  the  savage  fear  of  kings 
With  purest  blood  of  noblest  hearts  ;   whose  dew 
Is  yet  unstained  with  teal's  of  those  who  wake 
To  weep  each  day  the  wrongs  on  which  it  dawns  ;     '-^ 
Whose  sacred  silent  air  owns  yet  no  echo 
Of  formal  blasphemies ;   nor  impious  rites 
Wrest  man's  free  worship,  from  the  God  who  loves. 
To  the  poor  worm*  who  envies  us  his  love ! 
Receive,  thou  young  of  Paradise,  ^' 

Tliese  exiles  from  the  old  and  sinful  world ! 


Tliis  glorious  clime,  this  firmament,  whose  lights 
Dart  mitigated  influence  through  their*  veil 

»  This  word  is  marked  as  doubtful  '  Tinged,  in  Mrs.  Shelley  s  «^1iti  '^^ 

in  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition.  *  Towards  the  ir^nii,in  Mrs.  Shelly  ^ 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  the  is  editions, 

here  contracted  into  th\  •  In  Mrs.  Shellev*s  editions  '*'• 
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Of  pale  blue  atmosphere  ;  whose  tears  keep  green 

The  pavement  of  this  moist  all-feeding  earth ; 

This  vaporous  horizon,  whose  dim  round 

Is  bastioned  by  the  circumfluous  sea, 

Repelling  invasion  from  the  sacred  towers, 

Presses  upon  me  like  a  dungeon's  grate, 

A  low  dark  roof,  a  damp  and  narrow  wall.^ 

The  boundless*   universe 

Becomes  a  cell  too  narrow  for  the  soul 

That  owns  no^  master  ;    while  the  loathliest  ward  * 

Of  this  wide  prison,  England,  is  a  nest 

Of  cradling^  peace  built  on  the  moimtain  tops, — 

To  which  the  eagle  spirits  of  the  free, 

Which  range  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  scorn  the  storm 

Of  time,  and  gaze  upon  the  light  of  truth, 

Betum  to  brood  on  thoughts  that  cannot  die 

And  cannot  be  repelled.  • 

Like  eaglets  floating  in  the  heaven  of  time. 

They  soar  above  their  quarry,  and  shall  stoop 

Through  palaces  and  temples  thunderproof 
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^  Id  Mrs.  Shelley's  editioos,  vault. 

'  In  Mtb.  Shelley's  editions,  mighty. 

'  Mr.  Rossetti  subetitutes  a  master 
ioT  no  moHtTy  presumably  on  the 
authority  of  the  note- book  ;  but  I  think 
the  reading  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions, 
iM>  master,  is  far  finer,  and  again  sug- 
gestive of  some  other  source  than  the 
note-book.  The  sense  that  the  free 
*oul  IB  too  big  for  the  universe  is  far 


more  like  Shelley's  way  of  thinking 
than  the  sense  that  servility  makes 
the  universe  too  narrow. 

*  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  spot. 

^  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  cradled. 

*  In   Mrs.    Shelley's  editions  these 
two  lines  stand  thus : 

Return  to  brood  over  the  [       ]  thotight« 
That  cannot  die,  and  may  not  be  repelled. 
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SCENE  V.i 


Archy. 

m  go  live  under  the  ivy  that  overgrows  the  terrace, 
and  court  the  tears  shed  on  its  old  roots  (?),  as  the  [mnit\ 
plays  the  song  of 

"A  widow  bird  sate  mourning 
Upon  a  wintry  bough." 

[SifUfs] 

Heiglio!   the  lark  and  the  owl! 

One  flies  the  morning,  and  one  lulls  ^  the  nigbt:— 
Only  the  nightingale,  poor  fond  soul, 

Sings  like  the  fool  through  darkness  and  hght, 

"A  widow  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough ; 
The  fi*ozen  wind  ci-ept  on  above, 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare. 

No  flower  upon  the  ground, 
And  little  motion  in  the  air 

Except  tlie  mill-wheers  sound." 


^  Mr.  Rossctti  siiys  this  "  frngment 
of  a  scene  apjH^anj  to  Ixjlong  to  a  much 
later  jiortion  of  the  draiua  than  thi>HO 
which  have  urecetieil ;  jK^rhaps  to  the 
I>erio(l  of  King  Charles'n  captivity,  or 
even  after  hin  death. "  I  give  the  snatch 
of  pn^se  ae  given  in  Mr.  liopsetti's  edi- 
tion ;  but  I  suspect  we  shouhl  read 
count  for  court .  That  edition  waathe 
first  in  which  the  beautiful  lyric  was 


coupled  with  the  name  of  Archy.  The 
two  quatrains  in  inverted  comiiuu  ^- 
]>eared  in  the  Posthumous  Pnun*  a^  J 
.Sr>/i//,  among  the  Mii4oe]Ianeoiu>  Voemi, 
and  never,  in  editions  precethug  Mr. 
Ro:<setti's.  as  having  any  coniieii-iD 
with  Chart^s  tht  First. 

*  I  cannot  but  think  this  wtM>l  i* 
wrong  :  probably  we  should  nswi.^i* 
again. 
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[Ab  already  stated,  7^  Triumph  of  Life  was  the  last  great  work  oo 
wliich  Shelley  was  occupied  Si>cakiDg  of  the  boat  Don  Juan,  Mrs.  SfaelWr 
wiys — "  Wheu  Shelley  wjw  on  board,  he  had  hia  papers  with  him ;  and  much 
of  the  *  Triuini»h  of  Life  '  was  written  as  he  sailed  or  weltered  on  that  «ji 
which  was  soon  to  engiilf  him."  Mr.  Gamett  communicated  to  Miss  Bliml 
numerourt  emendations  from  the  MS.,  in  Sir  Percy  Shelley*s  poeeession ;  azxl 
these  were  published  in  Tht  Westminster  Beriete,  (July,  1870).  "What  the  work 
would  have  l)een,  it  is  hardly  ])ossible  to  imagine ;  but,  with  this  graikl 
fragment  before  us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  eimggerate  the  magnitude  of  the 
potential  poem  which  was  shaping  itself  in  Shelley's  mind  at  the  time  of 
his  death.— H.  B.  F.] 
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Swift  as  a  spirit  hastening  to  his  task^ 
Of  glory  and  of  good,  the  Sun  sprang  forth 
Rejoicing  in  liis  splendour,  and  the  mask 

Of  darkness  fell  from  the  awakened  Earth — 

The  smokeless  altars  of  the  mountain  snows  5 

Flamed  above  crimson  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  the  Ocean's  orison  arose, 

To  which  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay. 

All  flowers  in  field  or  forest  which  unclose 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day,  10 

Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element, 
"With  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray 

Buniec(  slow  and  inconsumably,  and  sent 

Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air; 

And,  in  succession  due,  did  continent,  15 

Isle,  ocean,  and  all  things  that  in  them  wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  mould, 
Iiise  as  the  Sun^  their  father  rose,  to  )>ear 

*  In    the   MS.   of    The    Triumph    of       Scattered  by  night  to  swathe  in  ite  bright  birtli 

Lift  ili(>rA   iM  n  i^nrollt^H    fiiw*nini7     aa.        ^"  ^^^  *"**  *****^y  *""'^  ^*^  infant  Day, 
'-ij€  mere  w  a  cancelled  oi>ening,  as       ^^^  giorioun  8un  arose,  beneath  hi»  light 

*^^»«W»  '  The  earth  and  all. 

<>Qt  uf  the  eaateru  shadow  of  the  Earth  'In    Mrs.    SheIley*B    e<litionH,   tun^ 

XxtM  the  clouds  npon  its  margin  grey,  ^.jj.^  ^  Bmall  8. 
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Their  portion  of  the  toil,  which  he  of  old 
Took  as  his  own,  and  then  imposed  on  them : 
But  I,  whom  thoughts  which  must  lemain  untold 

Had  kept  as  wakeful  as  the  stara  that  gem 
The  cone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleep 
Stretched  my  fisdnt  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

Which  an  old  chesnut  flung  athwart  the  steep 

Of  a  green  Apennine :  before  me  fled 

The  niglit ;  behind  me  rose  the  day ;  the  deep 

Was  at  my  feet,  and  Heaven  above  my  head, 
^Vhen  a  strange  trance  over  my  fancy  grew 
"VVHiich  was  not  slumber,  for  the  shade  it  spread 

Was  so  transparent,  that  the  scene  came  through 
As  clear  as  when  a  veil  of  light  is  drawn 
O'er  evening  hills  they  glimmer;  and  I  knew 

That  I  liad  felt  the  freshness  of  that  dawn, 
Bathed^  in  the  same  cold  dew  niv  brow  and  h.iir, 
And  satt*  as  tlius  upon  tliat  slope  of  lawn 

Under  tlie  sclf-siuue  bough,  and  heard  as  there 
The  birtls,  tlie  fountains  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enamoured  air, 
And  then  a  vision  on  mv  l^rain  was  roUeil. 


As  in  that  trance  of  wondrous  thouglit  I  lay, 
Tliis  was  the  tenour  of  my  waking  dream : — 
Methought  I  sate  beside  a  public  way 

^  In  the  Patthuuwus  Poems  and  the      and  there  is  a  comuui  at  dam  ;  I'u- 
ecUtiouH  of  1S39,  this  wonl  is  Bathed,       in  8«^me  of  the  later  editioDtf  ^foUcwfti 
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Tliick  strewn  with  summer  dust,  and  a  great  stream 
Of  people  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro,  45 

Numerous  as  gnats  upon  the  evening  gleam, 

All  hastening  onward,  yet  none  seemed  to  know 
Wliither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or  why 
He  made  one  of  the  multitude,  and  so 

Was  borne  amid  the  crowd,  as  through  the  sky  w 

One  of  the  million  leaves  of  summer's  bier; 
Old  age  and  youth,  manhood  and  infancy 

Mixed  in  one  mighty  torrent  did  appear, 

Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  feared,  and  some 

Seeking  the  object  of  another's  fear ;  w 

And  others  as  with  steps  towards  the  tomb. 
Pored  on  the  trodden  woims  that  crawled  beneath, 
And  others  mournfully  within  the  gloom 

Of  their  own  shadow  walked  and  called  it  death ; 

And  some  fled  from  it  as  it  were  a  ghost,  oo 

Half  fainting  in  the  aftliction  of  vain  breatli : 

But  more,  with  motions  wliich  each  other  crost, 
Pursued  or  shunned^  the  shadows  the  clouds  threw, 
Or  birds  within  the  noon-day  aether*  lost, 

Upon  that  path  where  flowers  never  grew, —  60 

And,  weary  with  vain  toil  and  faint  for  thirst, 
Heard  not  the  fountains,  whose  melodious  dew- 


by  Mr.  RoMKtti  in  this)  the  comma  is  ^  In  pre\noii8  editions,  spumtd ;  but 

removed,  and  Bathe  is  substituted  for  ahunnal  in  the  MS. 

Bathed,     I  indine  to  the  earlier  read-  *  In  previous  editions,  ether. 

ing ;  but  either  is  posidble. 
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Out  of  their  mossy  cells  for  ever  bunt; 

Not  felt  the  breeze  which  from  the  forest  told 

Of  grassy  paths  and  wood-lawns^  int^spersed 


it 


With  overarching  elms  and  caverns  cold. 

And  violet  banks  where  sweet  dreams  brood,  but  they 

Pursued  their  serious  folly  as  of  old. 


And  as  I  gazed,  methought  that  in  the  way 
The  throng  grew  wilder,  as  the  woods  of  June 
When  the  south  wind  shakes  the  extinguished  day, 


:s 


And  a  cold  glare,  intenser  than  the  noon. 
But  icy  cold,  obscured  with  blinding-  light 
The  sun,  as  he  the  stars.     Like  the  young  moon 


When  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night 
Her  wliite  shell  trembles  amid  crimson  air, 
And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers  might, 


(ki 


Doth,  as  the  hei'ald  of  its  coming,  bear 

The  gliost  of  its^  dead  mother,  whose  dim  form* 

Bends  in  dark  a*ther^  from  her  infant's  chair, — 


.V 


So  041  me  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 

Of  its  own  rushing  splendour,  and  a  Shape 

So  sate  witliin,  as  one  whom  years  deform. 


^  So  in  the  MS.  ;  but  in  former 
editions,  lawn-interaperted  appears  oa 
a  comi>ound  epithet  applied  to  wood 
(«»r  to  paths  and  icood,  for  the  punc- 
tuation varies). 

-  This  woixl  is  given  in  brackets,  as 
if  doubtful,  in  the  Posthumous  Poems; 
but  the  bn&cketti  arc  droppinl  in  all 
later  etlitions. 


'  So  in  all  editions  but  that  of  Mr. 
Rossetti,  who  substituted  ker  for  Ut. 
"  in  conformity  with  the  dictiou  of  all 
the  rest  of  this  clause." 

*  So  in  all  editions  but  the  PosAt- 
mous  Poems f  wherein  we  read  ywt* 
for /or  w. 

'  En  fonner  editions,  dker  ;  vs^ 
cthenal  in  line  02. 
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Beneath  a  dusky  hood  and  double  cape, 

Crouching  within  the  shadow  of  a  tomb ; 

And  o'er  what  seemed  the  head  a  cloud-like  crape 


00 


Was  bent,  a  dun  and  faint  aetherial  gloom 
Tempering  the  light.  ^     Upon  the  chariot  beam 
A  Janus-visaged  Shadow  did  assume 


The  guidance  of  that  wonder-winged  team ; 
The  shapes  which  drew  it^  in  thick  lightnings 
Were  lost: — I  heard  alone  on  the  air's  soft  stream 


05 


The  music  of  their  ever-moving  wings. 

AU  the  four  faces  of  that  charioteer 

Had  their  eyes  banded;  little  profit  brings 
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Speed  in  the  van  and  blindness  in  the  rear, 
Nor  then  avail  the  beams  that  quench  the  sun^ 
Or  that  with  banded  eyes  could  pierce  the  sphere 

Of  aU  that  is,  has  been  or  wiU  be  done; 
So  ill  was  the  car  guided — but  it  past 
With  solemn  speed  majestically  on. 

Tlie  crowd  gave  way,  and  I  arose  aghast, 
Or  seemed  to  rise,  so  mighty  was  the  trance. 
And  saw,  like  clouds  upon  the  thunder*  blast. 
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^  This  is  Mr.  Roesetti's  reading ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  it  is  right.     In   Mrs. 
SheUey's  editions  we  read 
Tempering  the  light  upon  the  chariot  beam  ; 
a  construction  which  is  liardly  tenable. 

'The  word  it  is  omitted  in  the 
PoHkumouM  PoenUf  but  appears  in 
later  editions,  from  1839  onward. 

•  There  is  no  stop  hero  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  editions;  but  Mr.  Ronsetti 
inserts  a  colon,  and  prints  thai,  in  the 


next  line,  in  italics.  The  sense  seems 
to  me  to  be, — "  Speed  in  the  van  an<i 
blindness  in  the  rear  are  unprofitable  ; 
and,  under  such  conditions,  the  beami} 
which  quench  the  sun  or  which,  the 
eyes  being  banded,  could  pierce  the 
sphere  of  all  that  is  &c.,  are  of  no 
avail." 

*  So  in  the  MS.  ;  but  thunders  blast 
in  the  Potthum&us  Poems,  and  thuncler's 
blast  in  later  editions. 
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The  million  with  fierce  song  and  maniac  dance  w 

Kaging  around — such  seemed  the  jubilee 
As  when  to  greet  ^  some  conqueror^s  advance 

Imperial  Borne  poured  forth  her  living  sea 

From  senate-house,  and  forum,  and  theatre, 

"WTien  upon  the  free  115 

Had  bound  a  yoke,  which  soon  they  stooped  to  bear. 
Xor  wanted  here  the  just  similitude 
Of  a  triumphal  pageant,  for  where'er 

The  chariot  rolled,  a  captive  multitude 

Was  driven ; — all  those  who  had  grown  old  in  power 

Or  misery, — all  who  had  their  a^  subdued  i^i 

Bv  action  or  bv  suffering,  and  whose  hour 

Was  drained  to  its  last  sand  in  weal  or  woe, 

So  that  the  trunk  survived  both  fruit  and  flower; — 

All  those  whose  fame  or  infamy  must  grow  ik 

Till  the  great  winter  lay  the  form  and  name 
Of  this  green  earth  with  them  for  ever  low; — 

All  but  the  sacred  few  who  could  not  tame 
Their  spirits  to  the  conquerors — but  as  soon 
As  they  had  touched  the  world  with  living  flame,       i» 

Fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native  noon. 
Or  those  who  put  aside  the  diadem 
Of  earthly  thnmes  or  gems  2.  .  . 

'  So  in  the  MS.  ;  but  meet  in  former  There  is  no  verb  to  agree  with  thf 

editions.  nominatives  *all  those  who  hadpn^'ii 

*  Mr.  R<.«wetti  says,  "  Tliis  long  sen-  old  in  i>ower  *  &c.  ;  and  the  lin«  l<- 

tonce   in    evidently    most    inq^erfect.  ginning 'were  there 'and 'were  neither* 
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Were  there,  of  Athens  or  Jerusalem, 

Were  neither  mid  the  mighty  captives  seen, 

Nor  mid  the  ribald  crowd  that  followed  them, 
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Nor  those  who  went  before  fierce  and  obscene. 
The  wild  dance  maddens  in  the  van,  and  those 
Who  lead  it — ^fleet  as  shadows  on  the  green, 

Outspeed  the  chariot,  and  without  repose 
Mix  with  each  other  in  tempestuous  measure 
To  savage  music,  ^  wilder  as  it  grows. 

They,  tortured  by  their  agonizing  pleasure, 
Con>ndsed  and  on  the  rapid  whirlwinds  spun 
Of  that  fierce  spirit,  whose  unholy  leisure 
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are~if  they  have  any  definite  mean- 
ing—contradictory the  one  of  the 
other."  I  suspect  that  the  sentence 
is  quite  perfect.  No  verb  to  agree 
with  the  nominatives  " all  those'*  &c. 
is  wanted  beyond  what  can  be  found 
in  the  sentence,  the  sense  being  that 
a  captive  multitude  was  driven,  con- 
sisting of  all  those  who  had  done  as 
described  in  lines  120  to  127, — in  fact 
of  all  except  the  sacred  few  who  could 
not  tame  their  spirits,  and  "  those  who 
pat  aside  the  diadem"  &c.  Shelley 
would  seem  to  have  used  or  loosely 
instead  of  and  in  line  1S2.  There 
should  probably  be  a  full  stop  aiffems. 
After  that  word  there  is  a  hiatus, 
indicated  by  brackets  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  shew 
whether  the  words  wanting  are  for 
the  sentence  preceding  the  niatus  or 
that  following  it.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  nussing  words  were 
little  beyond  the  nominative  to  were 
tkere,  and  that  they  were  omitted  till 
scmieUiing  could  be  found  to  rhyme 
with  BOOH  and  noon.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  only  four  syllables  could 
have  been  brought  in, — the  terza  rtma 
being  complete  but  for  that  number 
of  syllables  ;  and  I  should  say  the 
■ense  intended  was  that  while  all 
those  described  above  were  there,  no 
i&en,  either  of  Athens  or  of  Jerusalem, 


were  seen  amid  the  mighty  captives, 
or  amid  the  ribald  crowd  that  follow- 
ed them  or  those  that  went  before. 
In  that  case,  were  there  and  were 
neither  would  not  be  contradictory. 
Mr.  Roasetti  suggests,  as  representing 
the  "general  drift"  of  this  passage, 
the  following  modified  lines  : 

Fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  natiTe  noon  ; 
For  thoae  who  put  uide  the  diadem 
Of  earthlj  thronee  or  eeme  .  .  .  , 
Whether  of  Athens  or  Jenmlem, 
Were  neither  mid  the  mighty  oaptires 
seen,  Ac 

But  nothing  short  of  MS.  authority 
could  justify  the  introduction  into  the 
text  of  any  words  importing  either 
this  sense  or  any  other. 

^  Mr.  Rossetti  places  a  full-stop  at 
the  end  of  this  line.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that,  if  such  a  point  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, it  should  be  after  music,  as 
that  seems  to  me  the  place  whore  the 
sense  closes  ;  but  Shelley  never  hesi- 
tated, in  a  rapid  movement,  to  com- 
mence a  fresh  sense  after  a  comma  ; 
and  I  leave  this  line  as  in  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley's editions.  The  sense  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  people 

Mix  in  tempeetnoua  measnre  tq  aarage 
mxuic, 

and  that,  as  the  music  gn>w8  wilder 
they  throw  back  their  heads,  kc. 
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Was  soothed  by  mischief  since  the  world  begim, 
Throw  back  their  heads  and  loose  their  streaming  hair; 
And  in  their  dance  round  her  who  dims  the  ami, 

Maidens  and  youths  fling  their  wild  arms  in  air 

As  their  feet  twinkle;  they  recede,  and  now  u* 

Bending  within  each  other^s  atmosphere, 

Kindle  in\48ibly — and  as  they  glow, 

Like  moths  by  light  attracted  and  repelled, 

Oft  to  their  bright  destruction  come  and  go. 

Till  like  two  clouds  into  one  vale  impelled  i» 

That  shake  the  moimUiins  when  their  lightnings  mingle 
And  die  in  rain — the  fiery  band  which  lield 

Their  natures,  snaps — while ^  tlie  shock  still  may  tingle; 

One  falls  and  then  anotlier  in  the  path 

Senseless — nor  is  the  desolation  single,  i* 

Yet  ere  I  can  say  where — the  chariot  hath 
Past  over  them — nor  other  trace  I  find 
But  as  of  foam  after  the  ocean's  WTath 

Is  spent  upon  the  desert*  shore; — behind, 

Old  men  and  women  foully  disairayed,  I'-s 

Shake  their  gray  hairs  in  the  insulting  wind, 

And  follow  in  the  dance,  with  limbs  decaved,^ 
Seeking  to  reach  the  light  wliich  leaves  them  still 
Farther  l)ehind  and  deei>er  in  the  shade. 

*  Thw  wonl  18  in  the  MS.,  but  \&  To  »eek,  to  [  J,  to  stnin  with  limfc*  •k- 
oniitUKl  from  former  editions.  caved, 

'In  the  Posthumous  Poemt,  depart;  but  in  later  editions  it  i«  as  in  tiit 

but  I  prenume  the  word  Le)  an  adjective  text;  and  tetl'ing  \a  suVjstituKd  ii' 

))ero.  Limpiitg  as  the  initial  word  of  the 

^  In  the  Potthumou$  Poems  this  line  next  line.     I  do  not  agreee  with  Mr. 

Btaiuls  thus  :—  Ilo(»ettl  as  to  the  original  word  limp- 
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But  not  the  less  with  impotence  of  will 
They  wheel,  though  ghastly  shadows  interpose 
Bound  them  and  round  each  other,  and  fulfil 


170 


Their  work,  and  in  the  dust  from  whence  they  rose 

Sink,  and  corruption  veils  them  as  they  lie. 

And  past  in  these  performs  what  in  those.         175 

Struck  to  the  heart  by  this  sad  pageantry. 
Half  to  myself  I  said — ^And  what  is  this  ? 
Whose  shape  is  that  within  the  car?    And  why — 


I  would  have  added — is  all  here  amiss  ? — 

But  a  voice  answered — "  Life !" — I  turned,  and  knew 

(O  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  such  wretchedness!) 


180 


That  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root  which  grew 
To  strange  distortion  out  of  the  hill  side. 
Was  indeed  one  of  those  ^  deluded  crew. 

And  that  the  grass,  which  methought  hung  so  wude     iss 
And  white,  was  but  his  thin  discoloured  hair. 
And  that  the  holes  he  vainly  sought  to  hide. 


Were  or  had  been  eyes : — "  If  thou  canst,  forbear 
To  join  the  dance,  which  I  had  well  forborne ! " 
Said  the  grim  Feature  (of  my  thought  aware).* 


100 


ni^  is  "  distinctly  the  finer  " ;  because 
I  do  not  doubt  Uiat  Shelley  removed 
it  on  technical  grounds,  preferring 
the  triple  asaonanoe  of  $eeHng,  reach, 
i&d  lmve$  to  the  triple  alliteration 
of  Limping,  light,  and  leaves, 

^  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions. 
Ut.  Rooetti  substitutes  that, 

'  I  cannot  but  think  with  Mr.  Ros- 
■etti  that  there  is  good  ground  for  re- 
punctuating  this  passage,  which  stands 

VOL.  III. 


thus  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  : 

Said  the  grim  Feature  of  my  thought : 
*'  Aware,  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rossetti  mentions  that  the  emen- 
dation originates  with  Mr.  Browning, 
and  characterizes  it  as  "a  most  mani- 
fest improvement,  though  the  word 
'feature '  is  anyhow  strange  in  this 
connexion."  But  surely  the  word  is 
not  much  stranger  than  other  obsolete 
words  iwcd  by  Shelley.     1  have  no 


Z 
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"  I  will  unfold  that  which  to  this  deep  scorn 
Led  me  and  my  companions,  and  relate 
The  progress  of  the  pageant  since  the  morn; 

''  If  thirst  of  knowledge  shall  not  then  abate, 
Follow  it  thou  even  to  the  night,  but  I  u^ 

Am  weary." — ^Tlien  like  one  who  with  the  weight 

Of  his  own  words  is  staggered,  wearily 

He  paused;  and  ere  he  could  resume,  I  cried: 

"  First,  who  art  thou  ?" — **  Before  thy  memoiy, 

"I  feared,  loved,  hated,  suffered,  did  and  died,  au 

And  if  the  spark  with  which  Heaven  lit  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  nutriment^  supplied, 

"  Corruption  would  not  now  thus  much  inherit 

Of  what  was  once  Rousseau, — nor  this  disguise  ^^ 

Stain^  that  which  ought  to  have  disdained  to  wear  ii: 

"If  I  have  been  extinguished,  yet  there  rise 

A  thousand  beacons  from  the  spark  I  bore" — 

"  And  wlio  are  those  chained  to  the  car  ? " — ''  The  wi?t\ 

"Tlie  great,  tlie  unforgotten, — they  who  wore 

Mities  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wTeatlis  of  light,      21' 

Signs  of  thought's  empire  over  thought — ^their  lore 

"  Tauglit  them  not  tliis,  to  know  themselves ;  their  iiii^lit 

Could  not  repress  the  mystery  within, 

And  for  the  morn  of  truth  they  feigned,  deep  night 

doubt  that  be   used  feature  in    its  Jonson,  and  Milton, — the  last-iuinfii 

primitive    sense   of   thapinjy  facturt  using  the  precise  words  of  the  teit. 

Xfactura),  very  nearly  as  an  equivalent  See  Appendix  on  Certain  Worda. 

for  creature ;  and  in  that  sense,  with  ^  So  in   the  MS.,  but  tentmtnt  iD 

vario\is  slight  shades  of  difference,  it  former  editions, 

is    to    be    found   in    Chaucer,    Ben  '  Stained  in  Mrs.  Shellev>  editit^< 
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"  Caught  them  ere  evening." — "  Who  is  he  with  chin 
Upon  his  breast,  and  hands  crost  on  liis  chain  ?" —     216 
"  Tlie  child  of  a  fierce  hour ;   he  sought  to  win 

"The  world,  and  lost  all  that  it  did  contain 

Of  greatness,  in  its  hope  destroyed ;   and  more 

Of  fame  and  peace  than  virtue's  self  can  gain  220 

"Without  the  opportunity  which  bore 
Him  on  its  eagle  pinions  to  the  peak 
From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  before 

"  Fallen,  as  Napoleon  felL" — I  felt  my  cheek 

Alter,  to  see  the  shadow  pass  away,  226 

Wliose  grasp  had  left  the  giant  world  so  weak. 

That  every  pigmy  kicked  it  as  it  lay; 

And  much  I  grieved  to  think  how  power  and  will 

In  opposition  rule  our  mortal  day. 

And  why  God  made  irreconcilable  2^0 

Good  and  the  means  of  good ;   and  for  despair 
I  half  disdained  mine  eyes*  desire  to  fill 

With  the  spent  vision  of  the  times  that  were 

And  scarce  have  ceased  to  be. — "  Dost  thou  behold," 

Said  my  guide, ^  "those  spoilers  spoiled,  Voltaire,  235 

"Frederick,  and  Paul,  Catherine,  and  l^opold. 
And  hoary  anarchs,  demagogues,  and  sage — 

names 2  which  the  world  thinks  alwavs  old, 


'  So   in  all  editions  ;  but  probably  name,  and  the  word  vohicJi  is  omitted. 

We  Bbould  read  Said  then  my  guide.  Other  editions  give  the  reading  of  the 

*  In  the  PntthummiM  Poemn  we  read  te^^t, 

z  2 
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"  For  in  the  battle  life^  and  they  did  vage, 

She  remained  conqueror.     I  vas  overcome  an 

By  my  own  heart  alone,  which  neither  age» 

"Nor  tears,  nor  infamy,  nor  now  the  tomb 
Could  temper  to  its  object." — ^"Let  them  pass,** 
I  cried,  "the  world  and  its  mysterious  doom 

''Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was,  ui 

That  I  desire  to  worship'  those  who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  false  and  fragile  glass 

"  As  the  old  faded." — ''  Figures  ever  new 

Eise  on  tlie  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may; 

We  have  but  thrown,  as  those  before  us  threw,  s^- 

"Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  past  away. 

But  mark  how^  chained  to  tlie  triumphal  chair 

The  mighty  i>hantoms  of  an  elder  day ; 

"  All  that  is  mortal  of  great  Plato  there 

Expiates  the  joy  and  woe  his  master  knew  not ;         2:^^^ 

Tlie  star  that  ruled  his  doom  was  far  too  fair, 

"  And  life,  where  long  that  flower  of  Heaven  grew  not. 
Conquered  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold,  or  pain, 
Or  age,  or  sloth,  or  slavery  could  subdue  not. 


"  And  near  him^  walk  tlie  twain,  >* 

The  tutor  and  his  pupil,  whom  Dominion 
Followed  as  tame  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 

'  In    Mrs.   Shelley's  editions,  life,  improbable. 

yrith  a  small  /.  •  The  word  Aiw,  omitte<l  from  ^ 

^  It  seems  likely   that  we  should  Potthumons  Poems,  appears  in  Xi^ 

read  noir  for  how :  the  expression  mari-  Shelley's  other  editions. 
hoic  chained  is  certjunly  ntniineil  and 
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"The  world  was  darkened  beneath  either  pinion 

Of  him  whom  from  the  flock  of  conquerors 

Fame  singled  out^  for  her  thunder-bearing  minion ; 


265 


"Tlie  other  long  outlived  both  woes  and  wars, 
Throned  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  still  had  kept 
The  jealous  key  of  truth's  eternal  doors, 

"If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt 

Like  lightning  out  of  darkness — he  compelled 

The  Proteus  shape  of  Nature  as  it  slept 


270 


"To  wake,  and  lead  him  to  the  caves  that  held 

The  treasure  of  the  secrets  of  its  reign. 

See  the  great  bards  of  elder  time,  who  quelled 

"  The  passions  which  tliey  sung,  as  by  their  strain       275 
May  well  be  known:   their  living  melody 
Tempers  its  own  contagion  to  the  vein 

"Of  those  who  are  infected  with  it — I 

Have  suffered  what  I  wrote,  or  viler  pain !  ^ 

And  so  my  words  have  seeds  of  misery —  sao 

"Even  as  the  deeds  of  others,  not  as  theirs." 
And  then'  he  pointed  to  a  company. 


1  I  think  this  word  out,  which  dis- 
turU  the  metre,  should  probably  be 
omitted. 

'  The  note  of  exclamation  is  here  in 
the  PoitkumuuM  Poema ;  but  in  the 
first  edition  of  1839  it  is  at  the  end 
of  the  next  line. 

•  The  words 

Xren  u  the  deeds  of  other*,  not  u  thein. 
And  then — 

which  are  not  in  any  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions,  are  from  the  MS.  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley states  that  there  is  "  a  chasm  here 


in  the  MS.  which  it  is  impossible  to 
fill.  It  appears  from  the  context, 
that  other  shapes  pass,  and  that 
Rousseau  still  stood  beside  the  dream- 
er." There  is  now,  I  think,  nothing 
wanting, — the  sense  being  complete, 
and  the  metre  only  defective  by  rea- 
son of  two  redundant  rhymes.  If 
there  is  really  still  a  chasm,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  line  282  on  one 
side  of  it  should  rhyme  with  lines 
276,  278,  and  280  on  the  other. 
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'Midst  whom  I  quickly  recognized  the  heirs 
Of  Caisar's  crime,  from  him  to  Gonstantine ; 
The  anarch  chiefs,  whose  fbroe  and  murderous  snares 


-bearing  line,  sw 


And  spread  the  plague  of  gold  and  blood  abroad  : 
And  Gregory  and  John,  and  men  divine. 

Who  rose  like  shadows  between  man  and  God; 

Till  that  eclipse,  still  hanging  over  heaven,  w 

Was  worsliipped  by  the  world  o'er  which  they  strode, 

For  the  true  sun  it  quenched — ^"  Their  power  was  given 
But  to  destroy,"  replied^  the  leader : — "  I 
Am  one  of  those  who  have  created,  even 

"  If  it  be  but  a  world  of  agony." —  i< 

"  Whence  earnest^  thou  ?   and  whither  goest  thou  ? 
How  did  thy  course  begin?"   I  said,  "and  why? 

"  Mine  eyes  are  sick  of  this  perpetual  flow 

Of  people,  and  my  heart  sick  of  one  sad  thought — 

Speak  ! " — "  Whence  I  am,  I  paitly  seem  to  know,     s^v 

"  And  how  and  by  what  paths  I  have  been  brought 
To  this  di'ead  pass,  metliinks  even  thou  niayst  guess  :— 
Why  this  should  be,  my  mind  can  compass  not; 

"  Wliither  the  conqueror  hunies  me,  still  less ; — 

But  follow  thou,  and  from  spectator  turn  »- 

Actor  or  victim  in  this  wretchedness, 


*  Thia  word  rejJied  u  suBpiA^ious,  as  '  So  in  the  MS.,  but  corned  in  I'lv- 

there  was  nothing  to  I'eply  to.  vious  editions. 
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"  And  what  thou  wouldst  be  taught  I  theu  may  learn 
From  thee.    Now  listen: — In  the  April  prime, 
When  all  the  forest  tips  began  to  bum 

"  With  kindling  green,  touched  by  the  azure  clime      310 
Of  the  young  season,  ^  I  was  laid  asleep 
Under  a  mountain,  which  from  unknown  time 

"  Had  yawned  into  a  cavern,  high  and  deep ; 

And  from  it  came  a  gentle  rivulet. 

Whose  water,  like  clear  air,  in  its  calm  sweep  sis 

"  Bent  the  soft  grass,  and  kept  for  ever  wet 

The  stems  of  the  sweet  flowers,  and  filled  the  grove 

With  sounds,  which  whoso  hears  must  needs  forget 

"  All  pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and  love, 

Which  they^  had  known  befoi*e  that  hour  of  rest ;        sao 

A  sleeping  mother  then  would  dream  not  of 

"  Her  only  child  who  died  upon  tlie^  breast 
At  eventide — a  king  would  mourn  no  more 
The  crown  of  which  his  brows  were  dispossest 

"  When  the  sun  lingered  o*er  his  ocean  floor,  325 

To  gUd  his  rival's  new  prosperity. 

Thou  wouldst  forget  thus  vainly  to  deplore 

"  IlLs,  which  if  ills  can  find  no  cure  from  thee. 

The  thought  of  which  no  other  sleep  will  quell. 

Nor  other  music  blot  from  memory,  330 


^  So  in  the  MS.,  but  year*i  dawn       Rosnetti,  who  substitutee  he  for  they. 
instead  of  tetuon  in  former  editions.  '  So  in  the  MS.,  but  her  in  pre- 

'  So  in  all  editions  but  that  of  Mr.       vious  editions. 
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"  So  sweet  and  deep  is  the  oblivioiis  spell ; 
And  whether  life  had  been  before  that  sleep 
The  heaven  wliich  I  imagine,  or  a  hell 

*'  Like  tliis  harsh  world  in  wliich  I  wake  to  weep, 
I  know  not.    I  arose,  and  for  a  space  sss 

The  scene  of  woods  and  waters  seemed  to  keep, 

"  Though  it  was  now  broad  day,  a  gentle  trace 

Of  light  diviner  tlian  the  common  sun 

Sheds  on  the  common  earth,  and  all  the  place 

"  Was  filled  with  magic  sounds  woven  into  one  sio 

Oblivious  melody,  confusing  sense 

Amid  the  gliding  waves  and  shadows  dun; 

"  And,  as  I  looked,  tlie  bright  omnipresence 

Of  morning  through  the  orient  cavern  flowed, 

And  the  sun's  image  mdiantly  intense  ^ 

"  Burned  on  the  watei-s  of  the  well  that  glowed 
Like  gold,  and  threaded  aU  the  forest's  maze 
With  winding  i)aths  of  emerald  fire ;  there  stood 

"  Amid  the  sun,  as  he  amid  the  blaze 

Of  his  own  glory,  on  the  Wbrating  ^*> 

Floor  of  the  fountain,  paved  with  flashing  rays, 

"  A  Shape  all  light,  which  with  one  hand  did  fling 
Dew  on  the  earth,  as  if  she  were  the  dawn, 
And  the  invisible  rain  did  ever  smg 

"  A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn ;  3» 

And  still  before  me  on  the  dusky  grass. 
Iris  her  many-coloured  scarf  had  drawn : 
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"  In  lier  right  liand  she  bore  a  crystal  glass, 
Mantling  with  bright  Nepenthe;   the  fierce  splendour 
Fell  from  her  as  she  moved  under  the  mass  seo 

"  Of  the  deep  cavern,  and  with  palms  so  tender,^ 
Their  tread  broke  not  the  mirror  of  its  billow, 
Glided  along  the  river,  and  did  bend  her* 

"  Head  under  the  dark  boughs,  till  like  a  willow, 

Her  fair  hair  swept  the  bosom  of  the  stream  ses 

That  whispered  with  delight  to  be  its  pillow. 

"  As  one  enamoured  is  upborne  in  dream 

0*er  lily-paven  lakes  'mid  silver  mist, 

To  wondrous  music,  so  this  shape  might  seem 

"  Partly  to  tread  the  waves  with  feet  which  kissed      sro 
The  dancing  foam;  partly  to  glide  along 
The  air  wliich  roughened  the  moist  amethyst, 

**  Or  the  faint  morning  beams  tliat  feU  among 

Tlie  trees,  or  the  soft  shadows  of  the  trees  ; 

And  her  feet,  ever  to  the  ceaseless  song  875 

"  Of  leaves,  and  winds,  and  waves,  and  birds,  and  bees, 
^Vnd  falling  drops,  moved  in'  a  measure  new 
Yet  sweet,  as  on  the  summer  evening  breeze, 

"  Up  from  the  lake  a  shape  of  golden  dew 

Between  two  rocks,  athwart  the  rising  moon,  sso 

Dances  f  the  wind,  where  never  eagle  flew  ; 

^  So  in  the  MS.  ;  but  in  previous  in   preWouB  editions.     Mrs.   Shelley 

editions,  places  a  semi-colon,   Mr.  Rossetti  a 

Ont  of  the  deep  cnvern,  with  pAlms  m>  lull-stop,  at  the  end  of  line  362. 

<«*<*«•  •  So  in  the  MS. ;  but  to  in  former 

'  So  in  the  MS.,  but  She  glided  kc,  editions. 
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"  And  still  her  feet,  no  less  than  the  aweet  tune 
To  which  they  moved,  seemed  as  thej  moved  to  bkt 
The  thoughts  of  him  who  gazed  on  them;  and  soon 

"  All  that  was,  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  not ;  t& 

And  all  the  gazer's  mind  was  strewn  beneath 
Her  feet  like  embers;  and  she,  thought  by  thought, 

"  Trampled  its  sparks  into  the  dust  of  death ; 

As  day  upon  the  threshold  of  the  east 

Treads  out  the  lamps  of  night,  untQ  the  breath  w 

"Of  darkness  re-illumine  even  the  least 
Of  heaven's  living  eyes — ^like  day  she  came, 
Making  the  night  a  dream ;  and  ere  she  ceased 


(( 


To  move,  as  one  between  desire  and  sliame 
Suspended,  I  said — If,  as  it  doth  seem,  tv. 

Tliou  comest  from  the  realm  without  a  name, 

"  Into  this  valley  of  perpetual  dream, 

Show  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and  why— 

I^ass  not  away  upon  the  passing  stream. 

"Arise  and  quench  thy  thirst,  was  her  reply.  4-' 

Aud^  as  a  shut  lily  stricken  by  the  wand 
Of  dewy  morning's  vital  alchemy, 

"  I  rose ;  and,  bending  at  her  sweet  command, 

Touched  witli  faint  lips  the  cup  she  raised. 

And  suddenly  my  brain  became  as  sand  tf*^ 


^  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  word,  probability  to  such  a  8up|»<wti«»D.  The 

if  not  struck  out,  was  meant  to  be  ;  metre  would  be  right  if  we  read 
and  the  fuU-stop  at  the  end  of  the  a,  ,  ^^^^  ,i,^  ^^. 

previous  Ime  lends  some   additional 
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"  Where  tlie  first  wave  had  more  than  half  erased 

The  track  of  deer  on  desert  Labrador ; 

Wliilst  the  wolf,  from  which  they  fled  amazed, 

"Leaves  liis  stamp  visibly  upon  the  shore. 

Until  the  second  bursts  ; — so  on  my  sight  410 

Burst  a  new  vision,  never  seen  before, 

^  "  And  tlie  fair  shape  waned  in  the  coming  light. 
As  veil  by  veil  the  silent  splendour  drops 
From  Lucifer,  amid  the  chrysolite 

"Of  sun-rise,  ere  it  tinge  the  mountain  tops;  415 

And  as  the  presence  of  that  fairest  planet. 
Although  unseen,  is  felt  by  one  who  hopes 

"Tliat  his  day's  path  may  end  as  he  began  it. 

In  that  star's  smile,  whose  light  is  like  the  scent 

Of  a  jonquil  when  evening  breezes  fan  it,  420 

"  Or  the  soft  note  in  which  his  dear  lament 
The  Brescian^  shepherd  breatlies,  or  the  caress 
Tliat  turned  liis  weary  slumber  to  content ; 

"  So  knew  I  in  that  light's  severe  excess 

The  presence  of  that  shape  which  on  the  stream  425 

Moved,  as  I  moved  along  the  wilderness, 

"More  dimly  than  a  day-appearing  dream, 

Tlie  ghost  of  a  forgotten  form  of  sleep ; 

A  light  of  heaven,  wliose  half-extinguished  beam 


^  Mm.  Shelley  says  '*  The  favourite      [tdc]  is  a  BresdaD  natioDal  air.* 
eong, '  Stanoo  di  pascolar  le  pecoorelle,' 
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"Through  the  sick  day  in  which  we  wake  to  weep,  m 
Glimmers,  for  ever  sought,  for  ever  lost ; 
So  did  that  shape  its  obscure  tenour  keep 

''Beside  my  path,  as  silent  as  a  ghost; 

But  the  new  Vision,  and  the  cold  bright  car, 

With  solemn  speed  and  stunning  music^  crost  as 

"  The  forest,  and  as  if  from  some  dread  war 
Triumphantly  returning,  the  loud  million 
Fiercely  extolled  the  fortune  of  her  star. 

"  A  moving  arch  of  victory,  the  vermilion 

And  green  and  azure  plumes  of  Iris  had  4w 

Built  high  over  her  wind-winged  pavilion, 

"And  underneath  a'tlieriaP  glory  clad 
The  wilderness,  and  far  before  her  flew 
The  tempest  of  the  splendour,  which  forbade 

"  Shadow  to  fall  from  leaf  and  stone ;  the  crew  u^ 

Seemed  in  that  light,  like  atomies  to  dance 
Within  a  sunbeam; — some  upon  the  new 

"  Embroidery  of  flowers,  that  did  enhance 

The  grassy  vesture  of  the  desart,  played. 

Forgetful  of  the  chariot's  swift  advance ;  4W 

"  Others  stood  gazing,  till  within  the  shade 
Of  the  great  mountain  its  light  left  them  dim ; 
Othei-8  outspeeded  it;  and  others  made 

^  In  the  Posthumous  Poems  etheriai :  iii  later  editions  ttkcnoL 
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"Circles  around  it,  like  the  clouds  that  swim 

Sound  the  high  moon  in  a  bright  sea  of  air ;  4S5 

And  more  did  follow,  with  exulting  hymn, 

"  The  chariot  and  the  captives  fettered  there  : — 
But  all  like  bubbles  on  an  eddying  flood 
Fell  into  the  same  track  at  last,  and  were 

"Borne  onward. — I  among  the  multitude  4co 

Was  swept — me,  sweetest  flowers  delayed  not  long ; 
Me,  not  the  shadow  nor  the  solitude ; 

"  Me,  not  that  falling  stream*s  Lethean  song ; 

Me,  not  the  phantom  of  that  early  ^  form. 

Which  moved  upon  its  motion — but  among  ws 

"  The  thickest  bQlows  of  that  li^^ng  storm 
I  plunged,  and  bared  my  bosom  to  the  clime 
Of  that  cold  light,  whose  airs  too  soon  deform. 

"  Before  the  chariot  had  begun  to  climb 

Tlie  opposing  steep  of  that  mysterious  dell,-  470 

Behold  a  wonder  worthy  of  the  rhyme 

"  Of  him  who*  from  the  lowest  depths  of  hell, 
Through  every  paradise  and  through  all  glory. 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  returned  to  tell 

"Tlie  words  of  hate  and  awe;^   the  wondrous  story     475 
How  all  things  are  transfigured  except  Love ; 
For  deaf  as  is  a  sea,  which  wTath  makes  hoary, 

'  This  word  seems  to  me  very  siis-  vious  editions.    Mr.  Roesetti  changed 

pidous  :  it  might  be  an  error  of  the  the  sense  of  the  line  thus — 
pres^  or  of  transcription,  for  ailrj/.  -|^ho  returned  to  teU 

*  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley  *8  editions  ;  but  The  world  of  hate  and  care  the  wondroas8U>ry 
vkom    in    Mr.    Roesetti's.     I    doubt  How  aU  thing.,  Ac 

whether  SheUey  would  not  have  de-       But  the  MS.   does   not  8upi»ort   thw 
liberately  retained  who.  ctmjectural  reading. 

*  So  in  the  MS.,  but  rare  in  pre- 
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''  The  world  can  hear  not  the  sweet  notes  that  move 

The  sphere  whose  light  is  melody  to  lorers — 

A  wonder  worthy  of  his  rhyma — The*  grove  m 

"  Grew  dense  with  shadows  to  its  inmost  covers, 
Tlie  earth  was  grey  with  phantoms,  and  the  air 
Was  peopled  with  dim  forms,  as  when  there  hovers 


''  A  flock  of  vampire-bats  before  the  glare 

Of  the  tropic  sun,  bringing,  ere  evening, 

Strange  night  upon  some  Indian  isle  ;* — thus  were 


ISS 


"  Phautoms  difiused  around ;  and  some  did  fling 
Shadows  of  shadows,  yet  unlike  themselves, 
Behind  them ;  some  like  eaglets  on  the  wing 


*'  Were  lost  in  the  white  dav ;  others  like  elves 
Danced  in  a  thousand  unimagined  shapes 
Upon  tlie  sunny  streams  and  grassy  shelves ; 


4» 


"  And  others  sate  chattering  like  restless  ai>es 

On  vulgar  hands, 

Some  made  a  cradle  of  the  ermined  capes 


1^ 


"  Of  kin<;l y  mantles ;   some  across  the  tiar  ^ 
Of  pontiffs  sate  like  vultures;*   others  played 
Under  the  crown  which  girt  with  empire 


^  Mr.  Roesetti  in  certiunly  right  in 
making  thiw  a  new  Hentence.  In  Mrs. 
Shelley's  e<litions  there  Lb  only  a  chwh 
l>etween  rkt/mc  and  the. 

*  In  ])revi(>us  editions,  rak ;  but 
hlf  in  the  MS.  Miss  Blind  says  ( West- 
m Ulster  Revieir,  July,  1870,  p.  81)  "The 
correction  is  significant  from  the  fact 
that  these  countless  swarms  of  bats 
sire  found  in  the  Indian  Archif>eliiffo, 


not  upon  the  continent.  The  idea 
was  probably  suggested  t<»  Shelley  by 
Trehiwuy's  narratives  of  his  adventurei 
in  these  regions," 

3  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  tirt: 
Mr.llossetti  substitutes  tiar, — rightly, 
I  presimie. 

*  So  in  the  MS.,  but  rode,  lite  de- 
mnnn,  in  preWous  editions. 
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"  A  baby's  or  an  ideot's  brow,  and  made 

Their  nests  in  it.     The  old  anatomies 

Sate  hatching  their  bare  broods  under  the  shade 
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"  Of  daemon^  wings,  and  laughed  from  their  dead  eyes 

To  re-assume  the  delegated  power. 

Arrayed  in  which  those  worms  did  monarchize, 


"  Who  made  this  earth  their  charnel.     Others  more 

Humble,  like  falcons,  sate  upon  the  fist 

Of  common  men,  and  roimd  their  heads  did  soar ; 


505 


''  Or  like  small  gnats  and  flies,  as  thick  as  mist 
On  evening  marshes,  thronged  about  the  brow 
Of  lawyers,  statesmen,*  priest  and  theorist ; — 

"  And  others,  like  discoloured  flakes  of  snow 
On  fairest  bosoms  and  the  sunniest  hair. 
Fell,  and  were  melted  by  the  youthful  glow 


MO 


"  Which  they  extinguished ;  and,  like  tears,  they  were 

A  veil  to  those*  from  whose  faint  lids  they  rained      sis 

« 

In  drops  of  soitow.     I  became  aware 

"  Of  whence  those  forms  proceeded  which  thus  stained 
The  track  in  which  we  moved.    After  brief  space. 
From  every  form  the  beauty  slowly  waned ; 


"  From  every  firmest  limb  and  fairest  face 

The  strength  and  freshness  fell  like  dust,  and  left 

The  action  and  the  shape  without  the  grace 


620 


'  In  former  editions,  demon. 

*  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  :  Mr. 
K<jMietti,  I  think  v^Tongly,  substitutes 
lawyer f  statetman. 


'  Mr.  Rossetti  suggests  the  substitu- 
tion of  eyet  for  thoge.  The  text  seems 
to  me  better  as  it  is. 
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<<  Of'  life.    The  marble  brow  of  youth  was  deft 
With  care;  and  in  those  eyes  where  once  hope  shone, 
Desire,  Like  a  lioness  bereft  » 

"  Of  her  last  cub,  glared  ere  it  died ;  each  one 

Of  that  great  crowd  sent  forth  incessantly 

These  shadows,  numerous  as  the  dead  leaves  blown 

''  In  autumn  evening  from  a  poplar  tree. 

Each  like  Iiimself  and  like  each  other  were^  ■« 

At  first ;  but  some  distorted  seemed  to  be 

"  Obscure  clouds,  moulded  by  the  casual  air ; 

And  of  tills  stufT  the  car's  creative  ray 

Wrought  2  all  the  busy  pliaiitoms  that  were  there, 

"  As  the  sun  shapes  the  clouds ;  thus  on  the  way       »• 
Mask  after  mask  fell  from  the  coimtenanee 
And  fonu  of  all;  and  long  before  the  day 

**  Was  old,  the  joy  which  waked  like  heaven's  glance 

The  sleepers  in  the  oblivious  valley,  died ; 

And  some  grew  weary  of  the  ghastly  dance,  ^^ 

"  And  fell,  as  I  have  fallen,  by  the  way-side; — 
Those  soonest  from  whose  forms  most  shadows  past, 
And  least  of  strength  and  beauty  did  abide. 

**  Then,  what  is  life?  1  crietL" — 


*  Mr.  Rossetti  alters  this  line  to  authority  for  so  doine. 

Kftch  Ijke  himself,  and  each  like  other,  *  So  in  the  MS.,  but  Wrapt  in  former 

^'tre. . .  editions, 
but  he  does  not  claim  to  have  any 
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[With  The  Triumph  of  L\ft  SheDey's  career  ends, — with  the  solemnly 
appropriate  words  '*  Then,  what  is  life  ?  I  cried  **;  and  here  doses  the  aeooed 
chronological  division  of  this  edition.  The  series  of  mature  works  puUisbed 
by  him  has  been  followed  by  the  series  of  principal  mature  works  which  be 
left  behind  him  uiipiiblipbcd  ;  and  it  now  remaim^,  before  i^axsing  to  hi- 
translations  and  juvenUia,  to  clajftsify  as  best  I  may  thope  of  liii^  smaller 
posthumous  poems  that  are  left  from  the  ooUections  printed  in  his  ovd 
volumes.  The  plan  will  of  course  be  still  chronological  ;  but  the  \ioeua  can 
hanlly  he  arranged  tjuite  as  in  other  editions  fur  want  of  thi.Mse  alwaiiy 
published  in  Vols.  I  and  II  of  this  edition,  in  the  places  af^igned  to  them 
by  Shelley,  and  on  account  of  the  new  material  discovered  of  late  yejm. 
This  seems,  however,  an  appropriate  point  at  which  to  introduce  Mr*. 
Shelley's  Preface  to  the  volume  of  PostJiumottt  PottM  published  in  1824,— 
wliich  she  herself  re[>rinted,  in  later  editions,  imme<liately  before  the 
Translations.  In  this  reprint,  the  preface  was  scarcely  altered, — a  few  cor- 
rections in  orthography  and  punctuation,  and  the  omission  of  the  woni  Mr. 
some  half  a  dozen  times  (so  as  to  read  tS'A^^/fy  for  Mr.  Shellti/f  and  soon- 
V>eing  the  extent  of  the  variations.-  H.  B.  F.] 


MRS.  SHELLEY'S   PREFACE   TO   THE 


POSTHUMOUS   POEMS,  1824 


In  nobil  Mngue,  vita  umile  e  queta, 
Ed  in  alto  intelletto  an  puro  core ; 
Fmtto  aenile  in  sul  giorenil  flore, 
fi  in  a«petto  penRfMo.  anima  lieta. 

TFTRARrA. 


It  had  been  my  wish,  on  presenting];  the  public  witli 
the  Posthumous  Poems  of  Shelley,  to  have  accompanied 
them  by  a  biographical  notice :  as  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
at  this  moment,  a  narration  of  tlie  events  of  my  husband's 
life  would  come  more  gracefully  from  other  hands  than  mine, 
I  applied  to  Leigh  Hunt.  The  distinguished  friendship 
that  Shelley  felt  for  him,  and  tlie  enthusiastic  affection 
with  which  Leigh  Hunt  clings  to  his  friend's  memory, 
seemed  to  point  liim  out  as  the  person  best  calculated  for 
such  an  undertaking.  His  absence  from  this  country,  which 
prevente<l  our  mutual  explanation,  has  imfortunately  ren- 
dered mv  scheme  abortive.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  on 
some  otlier  occasion  he  will  pay  this  tribute  to  his  lost 
friend,  and  sincerely  regret  that  the  volume  wliich  I  edit 
lias  not  been  honoured  by  its  insertion. 

Tlie  comparative  solitude  in  which  Shelley  lived,  was 
the  occasion  that  he  was  personally  known  to  few  ;  and 
his  fearless  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  which  he  considered 
the  most  .«^cred  upon  earth,  the  improvement  of  the  moral 

A  A   2 
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and  physical  state  of  mankind,  was  the  chief  reason  whj 
he,  like  other  illustrious  reformers,  was  pursued  by  liatied 
and  calumny.  No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  than  he,  to 
the  endeavour  of  making  those  around  him  happy ;  no  min 
ever  possessed  friends  more  unfeignedly  attached  to  him. 
The  ungrateful  world  did  not  feel  his  loss,  and  the  gap  it 
made  seemed  to  close  as  quickly  over  his  memory  as  the 
murderous  sea  above  his  livmg  frame.  Hereafter  men  will 
lament  tliat  liis  transcendent  powers  of  intellect  were  ex- 
tinguished before  they  had  bestowed  on  them  their  choicest 
treasures.  To  his  friends  his  loss  is  irremediable :  ttie  wise, 
the  brave,  the  gentle,  is  gone  for  ever !  He  is  to  them  aa 
a  bright  vision,  wliose  radiant  track,  left  behind  in  the 
niemorv,  is  worth  all  the  realities  that  societv  can  affopl 
Before  the  critics  contmdict  me,  let  them  appeal  to  anyone 
who  had  ever  known  him:  to  see  him  was  to  love  him: 
and  liis  i^resence,  like  Ithuriers  spear,  was  alone  suftk'ieut 
to  disclose  the  falsehood  of  the  tale,  which  his  enemies 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  world. 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  contemi>lation  of  nature,  in 
arduous  study,  or  in  acts  of  kindness  and  affection.  Ho 
was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  profound  metaphysician: 
without  possessing  much  scientific  knowledge,  he  was 
unrivalled  in  the  justness  and  extent  of  his  ol)servatious  on 
natural  objects;  he  knew  every  j)Lint  by  its  name,  ami  was 
familiar  with  the  history  and  habits  of  every  prfxiuction  of 
the  earth  ;  lie  could  interpret  without  a  fault  each  api^earauce 
in  the  sky,  and  tlie  varied  phenomena  of  heaven  and  eartli 
filled  liim  witli  deep  emotion.  He  made  his  study  auJ 
reading-room  of  the  shadowed  copse,  the  stream,  the  lake, 
and  tlie  waterfall.  Ill  health  and  continual  jmin  prevt-*! 
upon  his  powei*s,  and  the  solitude  in  which  we  live«l. 
particularly  on  our  first  arrival  in  Italy,  although  cougeni.J 
to  his  feelings,  must  fre<juently  have  weighed  upon  his<pirit>: 


( 
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:hose  beautiful  and  affecting  "  Lines,  written  in  dejection  at 
Naples,"  were  composed  at  such  an  interval;  but  when  in 
health,  his  spirits  were  buoyant  and  youthful  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Such  was  his  love  for  nature,  that  every  page  of  his  poetry 
is  associated  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  with  the  loveliest 
scenes  of  the  countries  which  he  inhabited.  In  early  life 
be  visited  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  this  country  and 
Ireland.  Afterwards  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  became  his 
inspirers.  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  was  written  among  the 
ieserted  and  flower-grown  ruins  of  Eome;  and  when  he 
tnade  liis  home  under  the  Pisan  hills,  their  roofless  recesses 
harboured  him  as  he  composed  "  The  Witch  of  Atlas," 
"Adonais,"  and  "Hellas."  In  the  wild  but  beautiful  Bay 
of  Spezia,  the  winds  and  waves  which  he  loved  became  his 
playmates.  His  days  were  chiefly  spent  on  the  water ;  the 
management  of  his  boat,  its  alterations  and  improvements, 
were  his  principal  occupation.  At  night,  when  the  unclouded 
moon  shone  on  the  calm  sea,  he  often  went  alone  in  his 
little  shallop  to  the  rocky  caves  that  bordered  it,  and  sitting 
beneath  their  shelter  wrote  "  The  Triumpli  of  Life,"  the  last 
of  his  productions.  The  beauty  but  strangeness  of  this 
lonely  place,  the  refined  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  the 
companionship  of  a  few  selected  friends,  our  entire 
sequestration  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  all  contributed  to 
render  tliis  period  of  his  life  one  of  continued  enjoyment. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  two  months  we  passed  there  were 
the  happiest  which  he  had  ever  known :  his  health  even 
rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  never  better  than  when  I 
last  saw  him,  full  of  spirits  and  joy,  embark  for  Leghorn, 
that  he  might  there  welcome  Leigh  Hunt  to  Italy.  I  was 
to  have  accompanied  him,  but  illness  confined  me  to  my 
room,  and  thus  put  the  seal  on  my  misfortune.  His  vessel 
bore  out  of   sight  with  a  favourable  wnnd,  and  I  remained 
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awaiting  his  I'etum  by  the  breakers  of  that  sea  wliidi  was 
about  to  engulf  biuL 

He  spent  a  week  at  Pisa,  employed  in  kind  offices  towank 
his  friend,  and  enjoying  with  keen  delight  the  renewil  of 
their  intercourse.  He  then  embarked  with  Williams^  the 
chosen  and  beloved  sharer  of  his  pleasures  and  of  his  &te, 
to  return  to  us.  We  waited  for  them  in  vain ;  the  sea 
by  its  restless  moaning  seemed   to  desire  to  inform  us  of 

what  we. would  not  learn: ^but  a  veil  may  well  be  drawn 

over  such  misery.  The  real  anguisli  of  those  moments 
transcended  all  the  fictions  that  the  most  glowing  imagination 
ever  pourtrayed :  our  seclusion,  the  savage  nature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  our  immediate 
A-icinity  to  the  troubled  sea,  combined  to  imbue  with  stranjie 
hon-or  our  days  of  uncertaintv.  The  truth  was  at  List 
known, — a  truth  that  made  our  loved  and  lovely  Italy  appear 
u  tomb,  its  sky  a  pall.  Every  heart  echoed  the  deep  lament, 
and  my  only  consolation  was  in  the  praise  and  earnest  love 
that  each  voice  bestowed  and  each  countenance  demonstrated 
for  him  w-c  had  lost, — not,  I  fondly  hope,  for  ever:  lii> 
unearthly  and  elevated  nature  is  a  pledge  of  the  continuation 
of  his  being,  although  in  an  altered  form.  Kome  reiH.'ivtnl 
his  ashes ;  they  are  deposited  beneath  its  weed-grown  wall, 
and  "  the  world's  sole  monument "  is  enriched  l>v  his  remains. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  contents  oftlii> 
volume.  "  Julian  and  ]Madclalo,"  "  The  Witch  of  Atlas," 
and  most  of  the  Translations  were  written  some  vears 
ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Cyclops,''  and  the 
Scenes  from  the  "  Magico  Prodigioso,*'  may  be  considered  as 
having  received  the  author's  ultimate  corrections,  "The 
Triumph  of  Life"  was  his  last  work,  and  was  left  in  so 
unfinished  a  state  that  I  arranged  it  in  its  present  forai 
with  great  difficulty.  All  his  poems  wliich  were  scatieml 
in  periodical  works  are  collected  in  this  volume,  and  I  liavt 
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aiUled  a  reprint  of  "Alastor,  or  tlie  Spirit  of  Solitude'*: — 
the  difficulty  with  which  a  copy  can  be  obtained,  is  the 
cause  of  its  republication.  Many  of  the  IVIiscellaneous 
Poems,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  never  re- 
touched, I  found  among  his  manuscript  books,  and  have 
carefully  copied :  I  have  subjoined,  whenever  I  have  been 
able,  the  date  of  tlieir  composition. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  critics  will  reprehend  the 
insertion  of  some  of  the  most  imperfect  among  these ;  but 
I  frankly  own,  that  I  have  been  more  actuated  by  the  fear 
lest  any  monument  of  his  genius  should  escape  me,  than 
the  wish  of  presenting  nothing  but  what  was  complete  to 
the  fastidious  reader.  I  feel  secure  that  the  Lovers  of 
Shelley's  Poetry  (who  know  liow  more  than  any  other 
poet  of  the  present  day  every  line  and  word  he  wrote  is 
instinct  with  peculiar  beauty)  will  pardon  and  tliank  me : 
I  consecrate  this  volume  to  tliem. 

The  size  of  this  collection  lias  prevented  the  insertion  of 
any  prose  pieces.  They  will  hereafter  appear  in  a  separate 
publication. 

Mary  W.  Shelley. 


London^  June  Ix^,  1824. 
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rO     1816. 


[The  fortunate  diuoovery  of  the  revised  coj>y  of  Queen  Mah  mentioned  iu 
Middleton's  Shell fy  and  Hit  Writings,  and  of  which  a  full  account  will  be 
given  in  the  Appendix,  would  have  been  still  more  fortunate  had  it  been 
made  before  the  first  volume  of  this  edition  was  i>rinted ;  for  it  contain*  a 
Second  Part  of  The  Dannon  of  the  World ;  and  this  might  l»e#t  have  bwn 
introducwl  immediutely  after  the  "  Fragment  *'  s<j  nameil,  which  She llt-y  put 
furth  with  A1a»tor,  and  which  it  conij>letea.  The  **  Fragment"  is  in  favt 
Pail  I  of  the  remodelling,  and  what  I  here  introfluce  ann>ng  the  Poems  of  1>14 
to  1816  irt  Part  II.  The.se  two  parta  .shew  us  pretty  clearly  what  the  uiature 
Shelley  of  181 '»  considered  worth  pre.ser\ing  of  Queen  Mab :  and  it  .'*eeiiL>  t-> 
me  far  ]>etter  to  intriKliice  Part  II  here,  among  the  mature  works,  th;ui  t" 
give  it  in  the  form  of  extensive  notes  along  with  the  immature  Qnt^n  }f<it. 
reserved  for  the  api)endix  of  juvaiilia.  Indee<l,  no  orrlinary  readier  c<.»uM 
fnnn  an  idea  of  the  scoik;  of  The  Drrmon  of  the  World  if  it  were  left  t'>  W 
picked  out  from  notes,  however  carefully  th«.»8e  might  }je  framed  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  this  oj>enitiou ;  and  only  a  few  students  would  tind  time  !■• 
reconstruct  the  \Hve\u  in  imagination  ;  but  there  will  now  be  no  ditticulty  iu 
ajjpreciating  T/ic  Lhrmnn  <f  the  World  jis  a  whole,  for  any  one  wh'>  »iil 
read  Part  1  of  it  in  the  first  volume  of  this  etlition.  and  Part  II  as  j»rintc-i 
iu  the  present  division  of  this  volume. — H.   B.  F.] 
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STANZA,! 

WRITTEN   AT  BRACKNELL. 

Thy  dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast ; 

Thy  gentle  wortls  stir  poison  there ; 
Thou  liast  disturbed  the  only  rest 

That  was  the  portion  of  despair ! 
Subdued  to  Duty's  hard  controul, 

I  could  have  borne  my  wayward  lot : 
The  chains  that  bind  this  ruined  soul 

Had  cankered  then — but  crushed  it  not. 


*  Thia  Btaiiza  is  from  Hogg's  Lift  of 
t>h€lUy  (voL  II,  p.  516).  It  is  iwirt  of 
a  letter  from  Shelley  to  Hogg  d.ite<l 
•'  Bracknell,  March  16,  1814,"  written 
while  Shelley  was  staying  at  the  house 
of  Mm.  Boinville,  shortly  before  the 
separation  from  Harriett,  and,  as  Mr. 
RuMetti  says,  "  under  the  influence  of 
very  gloomy  feelings  as  to  his  domes- 
tic relations  an<l  pros(>ects."  Mr. 
Roflsetti  adds  that  the  person  adtlressed 
is  **  apiwrently  "  Mrs  Boinville,  or  her 
daughter,   Mi».  Newton.     Shelley  in- 


troduces the  stau/a  to  Hogg  b}^  siiying 
"  I  have  written  nothing,  but  one 
stanza,  which  has  no  meaning,  and 
that  I  have  only  written  in  thought:" 
and  he  follows  it  up  with  the  couunent, 
*'  This  is  the  vision  of  a  delirious  and 
distempered  dream,  which  itasses 
away  at  the  cold  clear  light  of  morn- 
ing. Its  surpasniiig  excellence  and 
exquisite  perfections  have  no  more 
reality  than  the  colour  of  an  nutummd 
Kunset." 
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TO  MAKY  WOLLSTONECRAFT  GODWIN.* 


I. 

Mine  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  undheil; 

Yes,  I  was  firm — ^thus  wert*  not  thou  ;- 
My  baffled  looks  did  fear  yet  dread 

To  meet  thy  looks — I  could  not  know 
How  anxiously  they  sought  to  shine 
With  soothing  pity  upon  mine. 

II. 

To  sit  and  curb  the  souFs  mute  rage 
Which  preys  upon  itself  alone ; 

To  curse  the  life  wliicli  is  the  cage 
Of  fettered  grief  tliat  dares  not  gi'oan, 

llidin^j:  from  many  a  caivless  eve 

Tlie  scurnod  load  of  agony. 

III. 

Wliilst  thou  alone,  tlieu  not  regarded, 
Tlic  lh<»u  alone  should  l>e, 

Tn  sj)end  years  thus,  and  be  re>varded, 
.Vs  thou,  sweet  love,  requited  me 


^  111  yiva.    Shellt'v'rt  etlitinns,   iroui 
till*    Ponthtnnoiia  J*ocnig  onward,  this 

l»«H.'in  in  headed  To ,  and  ;u*8igiiT 

td  to  tlie  voar  1821  ;  but  in  isr)2  Mr. 
(lurnett  wrote  thurf  of  it  in  the  Relics 
of  Shtlhij  (pp.  IGO—l;—"  Much  light 
liju*  heen  recently  thrown  upon  the 
feelings  which  actuatiMl  Shelley  atthw 
critie^d  period  [the  periotl  of  the  sepa- 
ration fnun  Harriett]  of  hii*  history, 
l»y  an  interesting  and  unexpected  kWa- 
cover}'  inaide  during  the  i»repiirati<  »u  r»f 


thii*  volume.  It  Hp}>ea]-s  tlwt  a  i-^^^-Ui 
[the  iH)em  given  al»oveJ,  hithertu  iv- 
ferretl  to  the  ilate  of  1821,  was  iutiut 
written  in  June,  1814,  and  adJw*.'*ol 
to  Mary  ....  This  iM)eui  has  hitheit*^ 
l»een  wholly  unintelligible ;  no  •>n«' 
could  conjecture  either  theocttwion  ■■i 
it«  coni(K>8ition  or  the  {leraou  to  whom 
it  W]i8  addrOBJied." 

•  111   the   Poith  umoHf  Pvem*,  did , 
but  iCiTt  in  later  e<litions. 


LINES   TO   MARY  WOLLSTOXECRAFT   GODWIN. 
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When  none  were  near — Oh !    1  did  wake 
From  torture  for  that  moment's  sake. 

IV. 

Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity  fell  like  dew 

On  flowers  half  dead ; — thy  lips  did  meet 
Mine  tremblingly;  thy  dark  eyes  threw 

Their^  soft  persuasion  on  my  brain, 

Charming  away  its  dream  of  pain. 

V. 
We  are  not  happy,  sweet!   our  state 

Is  strange  and  full  of  doubt  and  fear ; 
More  need  of  words  that  ills  abate; — 

lleserve  or  censure  come  not  near 
Our  sacred  friendsliip,  lest  there  be 
Xo  solace  left  for  thee*  and  me. 

VI. 
Gentle  and  good  and  mild  thou  art, 

Xor  can  I^  live  if  thou  appear 
Aught  but  thyself,  or  turn  thine  licart 

Away  from  me,  or  stoop  to  wear 
The  mask  of  scorn,  although  it  be 
To  liide  the  love  thou  feel'st*  for  me. 


T*hy  in  the  Posthumout  Poems,  but 
eir  in  later  editions. 
'  In  the  PoMthumous  Poems,  thou  ; 
t  thee  in  later  editions. 
^  In  the  Pjosthumous  Poems  we  reml 
T  /  can  ;  but  Nor  can  I  in  the  col- 
tcd  editions. 

'  In  the  Posthumous  Poems,  we  read 
I  inrttead  of  feetst  ;  but  the  gram- 
r  is  set  right  in  the  editions  of  1839. 
to  not  think  it  |io(^ible  that  Shelloy 


wrote  thou  feel,  unless  by  mere  acci- 
dent ;  but  I  do  think  it  likely  that  he 
would  have  deliljerately  j>n*ferred,  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  should  to  shouUht 
and  requited  to  rcquitedst,  in  lines  2 
and  4  of  stanza  III ;  and  as  I  know  of  no 
authority  for  altering  the  wonls  as 
Mr.  U<>s.<otti  ha*<  done,  I  leave  them  as 
Mrs.  Shelley  left  and  prijbably  found 
them. 


'M\i\ 
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TO 


Yet  look  on  me — ^take  not  thine  eves  awav, 

Wliicli  feed  upon  the  love  within  mine  own. 
AMiich  is  indeed  but  the  reflected  rav 

Of  thine  own  beauty  from  my  spirit  thrown. 

Yet  s])eak  to  me — tliy  voice  is  as  the  tone 
Of  my  heart's  echo,  and  I  think  I  hear 

Tliat  thou  yet  lovest  me;  yet  thou  alone 
Like  one  l>efore  a  mirror,  without  care 
Of  aught  hut  thine  own  features,  imaged  there: 
And  vet  I  wear  out  life  in  watchinj;  tliee ; 

A  toil  so  sweet  at  times,  and  thou  indeeil 
Art  kind  wlu*u  I  am  sick,  and  pity  me. 


*  The«e  lines  were  fin«t  given  hy 
Mn*.  Shelley  iu  her  note  i>n  the  poeniH 
of  IS] 7,  in  the  second  edition  of  18.^9. 
She  calls  them  a  "fniginent  of  a  song" ; 
bnt  Mr.  Kossetti  w  doubtless  right  in 
regarding  them  as  an  imfitiished  son- 
net, -though  not,  I  think,  in  chang- 
ing piti/  to  pitt/fgt  in  the  last  line. 
Without  the  remainder  we  do  not  know 
what  the  construction  may  have  l>een 


or  what  tense  pitjf  is  meant  for.  Mr!». 
Shelley  says  of  this  f ragmeut,  "  1  tl<^ 
not  know  the  date  when  it^-as  written. 
— but  it  was  earlv.**  The  Vmt]\  Poems 
in  her  editions  are.  all  but  one,  thf^ 
publisheil  with  Alastor  ;  and  thi?  frag- 
ment may  |)erha}«  be  s:)fely  assign^l 
to  some  time  during  the  years  ISU 
and  181 5 :  pn>bably  181 4  would  be  the 
time. 


THE    D^MON    OF    THE    WORLD 


SP:C0ND  PART.i 


O  HAPPY  Earth !   realitv  of  Heaven  ■ 
To  wliich  those  restless  powers  tliat  ceaselessly 
Tlirong  tlirough  the  human  universe,  aspire ; 
Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope! 
Thou  glorious  prize  of  blindly-working  will ! 
AVliose  rays,  diffiised  throughout  all  space  and  time, 
Verge  to  one  point  and  blend  forever  there : 
Of  purest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place! 
Wliere  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime, 
languor,  disease,  and  ignorance  dare  not  come: 
0  liappy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven ! 


10 


Genius  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate  dreams. 
And  dim  forebodings  of  tliy  loveliness 
Haunting  the  human  lieart,  have  tliere  entwined 
Those  rooted  hopes,  tliat  the  proud  Power-  of  Evil 
Shall  not  forever  on  tliis  fairest  world 
Sliake  pestilence  and  war,  or  that  his  slaves 
With  blfisphemy  for  pmyer,  and  human  bloo<l 


ir. 


'  Thu(im]K>rtantp(j«ni  (or  hiUf  {»oem) 
mude  out  of  the  Inst  two  HectioiiH  of 
Quee»  Mab^  an  the  other  half  iit  of  the 
fint  two  sections,  w  now  given  for  the 
fir»t  time  from  the  copy  of  (^uten  Mah 
that  containA  reviMionri  for  the  fmg- 
ment  heretofore  kn(»wn  a«  The  Dcemon 
of  the  World.  See  note  at  page  3<>2. 
The  rearranging  and  conntant  verbal 
tilterationH  leave  Imt  little  gencnil  likr- 


n«»8  to  the  two  sectionB  of  Quren  Mah ; 
but  beside  these  differenceK  there  are 
Rome  sixty  lines  of  verse  written  in 
the  book  in  the  course  of  the  revision. 
It  is,  to  all  intents  and  piirposes,  a 
new  i>oem. 

'  In  the  original,  Shelley  had  writteii 
God  here ;  but  the  word  is  stnick  out, 
an<l  Poicer  rtubstit»»te<l  in  his  hand- 
writing. 
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For  sacrifice,  1>efore  liis  shrine  forever 

In  adoration  bend,  or^  Erebus 

With  all  its  banded  fiends  shall  not  uprise 

To  oven^'helm  in'  envy  and  revenge 

The  dauntless  and  the  good,  who  dare  to  hurl 

Defiance  at  his  throne,  girt  tho'  it  be 

With  Death's  omnipotence.    Thou  liast  beheld 

His  empire,  o'er  the  present  and  the  past ; 

It  was  a  desolate  sight — ^now  gaze  on  mine. 

Futurity.    Thou  hoary  giant  Time,* 

lender  thou  up  thy  lialf-devoured  babes^ — 

And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity. 

Where  mUlions  lie  lulled  to  their  portioned  sleep 

By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  things, 

Tear  thou  that  gloomy  shi-oud. — Spirit,  behold 

Thv  i(lorions  destinv! 


fH 
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i,^ 


The  Spirit  saw^ 
Tlie  vast  frame  of  the  renovated  world 
Smile  in  the  lap  of  Chaos,*  and  the  sense 
Of  hope  thro'^  her  fine  texture  did  suftiise 


^  This  passage  was  first  writt<f»n   in 

the  book  thus  : — 

Or  that  it*  j»w« 
( 'onn)iriii{;  Hell  i^liall  finite  to  fwallow  all 
1'he  (laiiiitleitar,  &c. 

Imt  tliis  reading  is  oancellotl  >>y  Shel- 
ley for  tliat  in  the  text. 

^  Shellev  had  written  time,  with  a 
rcmall  t,  and  aft4.*rwiirds  altore<l  it  to 
'Time  with  a  capital.  This  is  interest- 
ing as  ad<litional  evidence  that  he  did 
jKiy  attention  to  such  details  and  is 
in  favoJir  of  the  opinion  that,  where 
he  ui?e<l  a  eoninion  UDun  i»ersnnally, 
he  (listinguishetl  it  with  a  capital. 
But  there  is  a  nu»re  interesting  can- 
cellinjLj  in  this  i»assage.  The  original 
o[>ening  of  section  VIII,  Qtiefn  Mab, 
stamL4  thus  : — 

The  pre^nt  ami  tlie  jsv^t  tln»u  hart  lieheM  : 
It  w.-u  uiIo^'iL'ito  (li^ht.     Now.  Spirit,  leurii 

The  j-ecrots  of  tlur  future  — Tinn- 1 
I'lifiiM  the  hrotxliiiir  ]»iiii>ii  nf  thy  gliNnn.  .    . 


Ill  the  re\'ised  copy  Shelley  haA  can- 
wiled  the  word  Time  and  the  U-* 
line,  substituting 

mi^tj  tiut 
R«lentIeM  Hire,  inexorable  King  ' 

The  whole  (original  and  re\*isii>n  w.u 
then  ciincelle<l,  and  the  reading  *'i  tU^ 
text  supplied- 

'  The  word  /(ft  was  written  v.t^'- 
and  Mir  sulistituted. 

*  It  may  be  of  ivinset|uence  to  tvsZ 

the  ch'ise  resemblance  of  thid  y:t^*£^ 

to  that  in  Alattor, 

It  w.vi  a  tranqxxil  «pot,  that  «e«int9ii  to  ?nuk 
Even  in  the  lap  uf  hom.ir. 

This  c<nncideuce  of  expression  niiT 
have  some  weight  in  fixint;  1^1.'•M' 
the  date  of  the  revii:ion  of  Qatt*  JVo'' 
for  The  Dctmon  of  the  W&Hd. 

^  Originally  on  was  written  hen- : 
but  tkro"  is  substituted  bv  Shellev. 


THE  D.EMON   OF  THE   WORLD. — PART   II.  3Gi) 

raryiiig  glow,  as  summer  evening  casts  ^ 
dulating  clouds  and  deepening  lakes, 
he  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even,  40 

rakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  sea 
ies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath, 
inks  and  rises,  fails  and  swells  by  fits : 
he  sweet  stream  of  thought  that  with  mild  motion 
I  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies.  4-1 

ighty  tide  of  thought  had  paused  awhile,  ^ 
from  the  Dajmon  now  like  Ocean's  stream 
began  to  pour."* — 

To  me  is  given 
onders  of  the  human  world  to  keep — 

matter,  time  and  mind — let  the  sight  50 

and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope.* 
ings  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
isentaneous  love  inspires  all  life  : 
rtile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
Tiads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  care,  ss 

cling  her  with  their  pure  perfectness  : 
limy  breathings  of  the  wind  inliale 
irtues,  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad : 
L  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere, 

in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream :  00 

)rms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  lieaven, 

e  IB  written  Space,  matter  time  and  mind— Fntnrity 

««  •!«—   «  .«»«»^  >«>»{»«.       flxpoMg  all  the  trearares  to  thy  right .  .  . 
ng  glowa,  as  summer  erenings       m^^^  _j      *  »/     '^ 

The  latter  words,  from  Futurtty,  are 

I  cancelled  at  the  end  of      struck  through,  and  the  words  of  the 

text  are  written  beneath  theno.    It  wiU 
xl  MS.  reading  ^  seen  that  I  have  had  to  supply  a 

liream  of  thought  had  calmly       coup^e  of  stops  ;  but  the  interest  here 

is  in  the  fact  that,  with  all  his  fasti- 
gd  MS.   reading,  ^ow  for       diousuess,  the  poet  ended  by  convert- 
ing a  metrical  line  into  an  unmetrical 
ere  is  a  most  interesting       one.     Had  he  revised  the  new  poem 
[S.  reading.     The  passage       once  more,  for  press,  he  would  pro- 

in  thiis  : bably  have  supplied  some  such  word 

To  me  i«  giren  a«  iA«i, — reading  let,  (Ac»,  the  sight, 

yt  the  human  world  to  keep 

r.  11  u 
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Nor  scatter  in  the  freslmess  of  its  pride 
Tlie  foliage  of  the  undecaying^  trees; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fiedr, 
And  Autumn^  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace, 
Kindling  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  Spring,* 
AVhose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
Seflects  its  tint  and  blushes  into  love. 


Tlie  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss; 
Those  wastes  of  frozen  billows  that  were  hurled 
By  everlasting  snow-storms  roimd  the  poles, 
Wliere  matter  dared  nor  vegetate  nor  live,* 
But  ceaseless  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  zone  of  stillness,  are  unloosed; 
And  fragrant  zephjTs  there  from  spicy  isles 
Eufflo  the  placid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  sui-ges  to  the  sloping  sand, 
AVliose  roar  is  wakened  into  echoings  sweet 
To  murmur  througli  the  heaven-breathing  groves 
And  melodize  witli  man's  blest  nature  there. 
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The  vast  tract  of  the  parched  and  sandy  waste- 
Now  teems  with  countless  rills  and  shady  woods, 
Corn-fields  and  pastures  and  white  cottages; 
And  where  tlie  startled  wilderness  did  liear 
A  savage  conqueror  stained  in  kindi*ed  blood, 
Hymning  his  victory,  or  the  milder  snake 


'  The  substitution  of  undccaying 
for  the  €fer  verdant  of  Queen  Mab  in- 
dicates a  great  atlvance  in  poetic  in- 
stinct. 

'  There  is  no  authority  for  spelling 
Autumn  with  a  capital  -4, — beyond  the 
inference  that  Shelley  would  have  done 
8o,  had  he  noticed  the  want  of  such 
capital. 

*  The  same  remark  applies  to  SpHnj. 

*  The  Queen  Mab  reading  (1813)  is 
\\liere  matter  darod  rvotvc^eXAXA  ot  \Vve, 


but  Mrs.  Shelley  8ulistitut«d  ii'>r  i'T 
or  in  the  first  edition  of  1S39 ;  «d«1 
Mr.  Ko8f«ctti  does  not  seem  to  have 
cared  to  restore  the  better  giamnur 
of  Shelley's  own   edition.    The  ne*" 
reading  has  the  double  advanta^  of 
being  grammatical  and  i>oetia 
^  Cancelled  MS.  reading-* 
Tliev&Bt  tract  of  the  suidj  wUderaeiH- 
probably  rejeoteti  on  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  icUdenteu  in 
\.>^ft  "ttftTtt  line  but  two. 
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Crushing  the  bones  of  some  frail  antelope 

Within  his  brazeii  folds — the  dewy  lawn, 

Offering  sweet  incense  to  the  sun-rise,  smiles 

To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door,  90 

Share  with  the  green  and  golden  basilisk 

That  comes  to  lick  his  feet,  his  morning's  meal. 

Those  trackless  deeps,  where  many  a  weary  sail 
Has  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain, 
Morning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  rise,  95 

Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer  spread 
Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-bright  sea, 
AVliere  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest-waves 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 
In»  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept  100 

The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 
But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek, 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm. 
Now  to  the  sweet  and  many-mingling^  sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond :  105 

Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden-isles  begem, 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  sliining  seas  between, 
And  fertile  vallies,  resonant  with  bliss. 
Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave, 
Wliich  like  a  toil-worn  labourer  leaps  to  shore,  no 

To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowerets  there. 

Man  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 
The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 

^  This  is  not  a  compound  epithet  in       that  the  sounrls  were  many,  sweet, 
Shelley's  edition  of  Queen  Mab ;  nor       and  mingling,  he  would  surely  have 


any   hyphen    inserted    when    he  WTitten 

made  the  revisions  for  The  Daemon  of  Now  to  the  many  sweet  and  mingling 

tke   World.     Nevertheless,  there   can  «oun.ij« ... 

hardly,  in  this  instance,  be  any  doubt  As  matten*  stand  it  is  almost  certain 

that  he  meant  the  words  for  a  com-  that  mnny-miivjJing  is  used  to  imply 

pcnmd  epithet  :  had  he  merely  meant  diversity  of  combination. 

n  n  2 
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Each  moveinent  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 

Man,  wliere  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar  night  m 

Towered  o'er  the  snow-dad  rocks  and  frozen  sofl, 

Wliere  scarce  the  Iiardest  herb  that  braves  the  frost 

Basked  in  the  moonlight's  ineffectual  glow. 

Shrank  witli  the  plants,  and  darkened  with  the  night: 

Nor  whei-e  the  tropics  bound  the  realms  of  day         \^ 

With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and  flame, 

Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving  atmospliere 

Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  fed 

Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land 

Teemed  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and  disease,       i'-^ 

Was  man  a  nobler  being;  slavery 

Had  crushed  him  to  his  colmtr^•'s  bloodstained  dii?t. 

Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 
A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there, 
I^lighting  liis  l>eing  ^ith  unnumliered  ills,  i- 

Spread  like  a  quenchless  fire ;  nor  truth  availed 
Till  late  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create^ 
Tliat  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 
Her  snowv  standard  o  er  this  favoured  clime : 
Tliere  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slaves,  i- 

The  mimic  of  suiToundinfj  miserv, 
Tlie  jackal  of  ambition's  lion-rage, 
The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungiy  zeal. 


Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 
This  loveliest  earth  with  taintless  Ixxly  and  mind ;      u' 
Blest  from  liis  birth  with  all  bland  impulses, 

*  Here   agaiin  the    reviMon  in  ni(>8t  Availed  to  arre«t  ito  progrws,  or  crmir 

notable    a^    affecting     the    question  to    avoid    which    accidental  coupM 

whether  Shelley  was  a  careless  yrnttr.  among  hiB  blank  iambics  Sheller  his. 

The  lines  stand  in  Quten  Mah  thus  jn  the  reviaeil  copy,  made  till  hit  nail 

Nprooil  liken  Mnoii.hltt't  fiiv  :  nor  tmtlitill  arailedy  change  placeA. 
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Wliich  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  ^  wake 

All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 

Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pursuing, 

Which  from  the  exhaustless  lore  of  human  weal  145 

Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  thoughts  that  rise 

In  time-destroying  infiniteness,  gift 

With  self-enslirined  eternity,  that  mocks 

The  unprevailing  hoariness  of  age, 

And  man,  once  fleeting  o'er  the  transient  scene  iso 

Swift  as  an  unremembered  vision,  stands 

Immortal  upon  earth:  no  longer  now 

He  slays  the  beast  that  sports  around  his  dwelling 

And  horribly  devours  its  mangled  flesh. 

Or  drinks  its  vital  blood,  which  like  a  stream  ns 

Of  poison  thro'  his  fevered  veins  did  flow 

Feeding  a  plague  that  secretly  consumed  ^ 

His  feeble  frame,  and  kindling  in  his  mind 

Hatred,  despair,  and  fear  and  vain  belief, 

The  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease,  and  crune.  itw 

No  longer  now  the  winged  liabitants, 

That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away, 

Flee  from  the  form  of  man ;  but  gather  round, 

And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 

Wliich  little  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport  105 

Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 

All  things  are  void  of  terror :  man  has  lost 

His  desolating  privilege,  and  stands 

An  equal  amidst  equals :  happiness 

And  science  dawn  though  late  upon  the  earth ;  no 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  frame ; 

*  These  two  wonls,  nobl^  bosom,  were  were  doubtless    condemned    l>y    tlio 

meant   to    be    cancelled.     They    are  Shelley  of  1815  as  a  detestably  com- 

blotted  over  ;  but,  as  nothing  is  sup-  monplace  expression  of  the  Shelley  of 

plied  in  place  of  them,  I  have  no  alter-  some  years  earlier. 

native  but  to  leave  them  undisturbed,  "  Cancelled  MS.   reading, — did  eat 

merely  remarking  further  that  they  for  consumed. 
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Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here» 
Season  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there; 
Whilst  mind  unfettered  o'er  the  earth  extends 
Its  aU-subdaing  energies,  and  wields 
The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there.  ^ 


ns 


Alild  is  the  slow  necessity  of  death : 
Tlie  tranquil  spirit  fails  beneath  its  grasp, 
Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear, 
Besigned  in  peace  to  the  necessity, 
Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land. 
And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he. 
The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 
Waste  in  the  human  frame,  and  Nature  gifts 
With  choicest  boons  her  human  worshippers. 
How  vigorous  now  the  athletic  form  of  age  I 
How  clear  its  open  and  uiiwTinkled  brow ! 
Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  or  care. 
Had  stam])e(l  the  seal  of  grey  deformity 
On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time. 
How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth  ! 
How  sweet  the  smiles  of  taintless  infancv. 


m 


i*s 


VJ 
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Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts, 
Fearless  and  free  tlie  ruddy  children  play. 
Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  their  innocent  brows 
With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower. 
That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom; 


TM 


^  Tlie  end  of  the  c;ighth  section  of 
Queai  Mah  is 

WliiL»t  each  unfrttorcil  o'er  tho  earth  extend 
Their  all-suVMiuinj!  uimrpe<<,  an«l  wield 
The  isceiitre  of  a  Viu*t  dominimi  tliere  ; 
"VVliil-t  ev<!n-8liai»e  and  nnxUi  of  matter  lends 
ItH  f«)rci'  t<i  the  «>mTii]Mitorii.>«j  of  luiiul, 
\Vhich  friiin  it«  <Lark  mine  dni^.s  the  jrtiii  of 

tnitli 
To  deei'iate  its  panMli-ieof  jM.ate. 

ShtUoy  revisi-il  tlie  jv^.-.-^iigr  l»y  btiilving 


out  each  in  the  first  of  these  liuts  *nd 
wi-iting  mind  over  it,  a^Wins:  »  t- 
exUufi,  and  to  icidd  in  the  seoiudlw*?' 
Biib»titiiting  afu^l'Stop  fur  a  semi-oJ-n 
at  the  end  of  the  thinl.  and  e^<.l^^iIlr 
out  the  reiiuiiniug  four.  He  oniittt^l 
to  alter  T/ttir  to  Its  in  the  «vv^ 
line  ;  but  this  ^tu»  clearly  a  iiicivover- 
>i^ht. 
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The  ponderous  cliains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron, 

Tliere  rust  amid  the  accumulated  ruins 

Now  mingling  slowly  with  their  native  earth : 

There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 

Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 

With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  now  freely  shines 

On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness : 

No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 

Peals  ^  through  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 

Of  ivy-fingered  winds  and  gladsome  birds 

And  merriment  are  resonant  around. 


200 


205 


The  fanes  of  Fear  and  Falsehood  hear  no  more^ 
The  voice  that  once  waked  multitudes  to  war 
Thundering  tliro'  all  their  aisles :  but  now  respond 
To  the  death  dirge  of  the  melancholy  wind : 
It  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  faith  and  slavery,  so  vast, 
So  sumptuous,  yet  withal  so  perishing! 
Even  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  their'  wall. 
A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 


210 


215 


'  It  should  be  stated  that,  in  chang- 
ing the  tense  of  this  passage  Shelley 
omitted  to  alter  Pealed  to  PetiU  in 
this  line,  and  tcere  to  are  in  the  next 
line  but  one,  though  he  altered  then 
fredy  •hone  to  nowfredy  shines  in  line 
203,  and  made  seven  other  similar  al- 
terations on  the  same  page  ^ith  this. 
Of  course  he  meant  to  make  those 
which  I  have  made  in  the  text. 

•  There  is  a  cancelled  MS.  reatling, 

Temples  once  stained  with  falAbood  hear  no 
more .  .  . 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  both  in- 
stances of  the  word  falsthood  being 
written  here,  the  e  is  omitted, — as  is 
the  case  generally  in  Queen  Mah.  It 
is  curious  that,  while  Kub^tittiting 
So  MuniptuouA,  yet  witlial  «>  iwriahing  ! 

for  the  Queen  Mab  line, 

So  Hunii>tiU)UJi  yet  m>  perishing  withiU  ! 

so    as    to    av<»i<l    another    accidental 


rhyme,    Shelley    yet  introduce<l    an 

accidental  rhyme  in  the  MS.  passage 

interpolated  immediately  before, — 

The  fanes  of  Fear  and  Falsehood  hear  no  more 
1  ho  voice  that  once  waked  multitudes  to  war. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  had  he  noticed 

this,  he  would  have  altered  the  line  a 

second  time, — perhaps  so  as  to  read 

No  more  the  &nes  of  Fear  and  Falsehood 
hear  drc. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that,  in  the  first 

revision,  falsehood^  being  impersonal, 

is  with  a  small  /, — in  the  second,  being 

personal,  with  a  capital. 

'  Shelley  had  forgotten  to  alter  its 

to  tJieir  in   this  line,  which   is   un- 

touche<l  in  the  revirtctl  coj)y  (»f  Qa^en 

Mah^  although   the  lone  cathedral,  of 

Queen  Mab,  on  which  it  dej>en(lrt,  has 

given  place  to  The  fanes  of  Fear  and 

Falsehood. 
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To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 

To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 

Are  busy  of  its  life :  to-morrow,  worms  » 

In  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  prey. 

Tliese  ruins  soon  leave  not  a  wreck  behind: 

Their  elements,  wide  scattered  o'er  the  globe, 

To  happier  shapes  are  moulded,  and  become 

Ministrant  to  all  blissful  impulses:  » 

Thus  hunian  things  are  perfected,  and  earth. 

Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love. 

Is  strengthened  in  all  excellence,  and  grows 

Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

Xow  Time  his  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene  »• 

Closes  in  steadfast^  darkness,  and  the  past 
Fades  from  our  charmed  sight.     My  task  is  done: 
Thy  lore  is  learned.     Earth's  wonders  are  thine  own. 
With  all  the  fear  and  all  the  hope  they  bring. 
My  spells  are  past :  the  present  now  recurs.  '-''^' 

Ah  me!   a  patliless  wilderness  remains 
Yet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

Yet,  human  Spirit,  bravely  hold  tliy  course. 
Let  virtue  teach  tliee  firmly  to  i^ursue 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change :  -*■' 

For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 
Before  the  naked  powers  that  thro'  the  world 
"Wander  like  winds  have  found  a  human  home. 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  ui'ge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way,  -** 

Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life, 
Bicker  and  burn  to  gain  their  destined  goal: 
For  birth  but  wakes  the  universal  mind 

'  In  the  origiuMi,  staifiut. 
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WTiose  mighty  streams  might  else  in  silence  flow 

Thro'  the  vast  world,  to  individual  sense  250 

3f  outward  shews,  whose  unexperienced  shape 

^ew  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may  lend ; 

Life  is  its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 

3f  all  events  is  aggregated  there 

rhat  variegate  the  eternal  universe;  255 

3eath  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom, 

That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming  skies 

\nd  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 

Therefore,  O  Spirit !   fearlessly  bear  on  :  250 

Though  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on  its  stalk, 

Though  frosts  may  bliglit  the  freshness  of  its  bloom, 

iTet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo  the  earth. 

To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  favorite  flower, 

That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  glens, 

lighting  the  green  wood  with  its  sunny  smile.  ino 

Fear  not  then.  Spirit,  death's  disrobing  hand, 
>o  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake, 
)0  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch  flares ; 
Tis  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour, 
lie  transient  gulph-dream  of  a  startling  sleep.  270 

?0T  what  thou  art  shall  perish  utterly, 
3ut  what  is  thine  may  never  cease  to  be  ; 
Jeath  is  no  foe  to  virtue:   earth  has  seen 
X)ve's  brightest  roses  on  the  scaffold  bloom, 
Singling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels  there,  275 

Vnd  presaging  the  truth  of  visioned  bliss. 
Vre  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this  scene 
)f  linked  and  gradual  being  has  confinned  ? 
iopes  that  not  vainly  thou,  and  living  fires 
)f  mind,  as  radiant  and  as  pure  as  thou  200 

lave  shone  upon  the  paths  of  men — return 
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Sarpassing  Spirit,  to  tliat  world,  where  thoa 
Art  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 
With  tyranny  and  falsehood,^  and  uproot 
Tlie  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart  » 

Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime. 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains. 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease: 
Tliine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy  !» 

Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will, 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  world. 
Thou  art  sincere  and  good ;  of  resolute  mind. 
Free  from  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control, 
Of  passion  lofty,  pure  and  unsubdued.  s*^ 

Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquish  thee, 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received:  virtue  sliall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  liast  trod, 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless  >•> 

Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one,  and  give  that  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spiiit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile. 

The  Daemon  called  its  winged  ministers.^  3^'. 

Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the  car. 
That  rolled  beside  the  crystaP  battlement, 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

The  burning  wheels  inHame 
The  steep  descent  of  Heaven's*  untrodden  way.  si'» 


*  In  the  original,  fahhwHi.  ■•  lu  Queen  Mab,  hearcn,  wth  .isfniall 

*  Cuncelletl   MS.    reiuUug, — inesseti'  h  ;   but,  ad  iu  tlie   MS.  jviasiigo  iu- 
t/ers  for  minitera.  »erted     immediately    afterw;mliJ   we 

^  Thiri  word,  which  is  not  in  Qmai  find  Heartn  with  a  capital,  I  presuiiw 

Mah  in  this  place,  \a  ^nAi  fhrifgtaJ  iu  this  w»is  left  unaltered  l»y  accident 
yhclley's  marginid  cmeudatiou.' 
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Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew : 

The  mighty  globes  that  rolled 
Around  the  gate  of  the  Eternal  Fane 
Lessened  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  appeared 
Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet  orbs  sis 

That  ministering  on  the  solar  power 
With  borrowed  light  pursued  their  narrower  way. 

Earth  floated  then  below : 

The  chariot  paused  a  moment ; 

The  Spirit  then  descended :  820 

And  from  the  earth  departing 

The  shadows  with  swift  wings 
Speeded  like  thought  upon  the  light  of  Heaven. 

Tlie  Body  and  the  Soul  united  then, 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame :  325 

Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed ; 
Moveless,  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained : 
She  looked  around  in  wonder  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love,        sso 

And  the  bright  beaming  stars 

That  through  the  casement  shone. 
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THE  SUNSET.i 

There  late  was  One  within  whose  subtle  being, 
As  light  and  wind  within  some  delicate  cloud 
That  fades  amid  the  blue  noon's  burning  sky, 
Genius  and  death'  contended.    None  may  know 
The  sweetness  of  the  joy  wliich  made  his  breath 
Fail,  like  the  trances  of  the  summer  air, 
When,  with  the  Lady  of  his  love,  wlio  then 
First  knew  the  unreser\'e  of  mingled  being, 
He  walked  along  the  pathway  of  a  field 
Which  to  the  east  a  hoar  wood  shadowed  o'er, 
But  to  tlie  west  was  open  to  tlie  sky.- 
There  now  the  sun  had  sunk,  but  lines  of  gold 
Hung  on  the  ashen  clouds,  and  on  the  points 
Of  the  far  level  gi-ass  and  nodding  flowers 
And  the  old  dandelion's  hoary  beard, 
And,  mingled  with  the  shades  of  twilight,  lay 
On  the  brown  massy  woods — and  in  the  east 
The  broad  and  burning  moon  lingeringly  rose 
Between  the  black  trunks  of  the  crowded  trees. 
While  the  faint  stai*s  were  gathering  overhead. — 
"  Is  it  not  stnmgc,  Isabel,"  said  the  youth, 
"I  never  saw  the  sun^?    We  will  walk  here 
To-nioiTow;   thou  shalt  look  on  it  with  me." 


That  night  the  vouth  and  ladv  minj^led  lav 
In  love  and  sleep — but  when  the  morning  came 


i". 


•Si 


i' 


^  Mrs.  Shelley  ftays  this  poem  wan  *  So  in  the  collected  editions ;  hut 

written  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  181  (J,  youth  in  the  PasthumoM  Pornif. 

while  Shelley  wjw  rectiding  at  Kii!<hop-  ^  Although  I  cannot  venture  to  in- 

gate,  near  Windsor  Forest.     It  fii-bt  terferewith  the  text  without  authoritv. 

occurs  in  the  Pofthumotis  Poems.  1  feel  sure  this  liue  in  vei-\-  much  cot- 
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The  lady  found  her  lover  dead  and  cold. 

Let  none  believe  that  God  in  mercy  gave 

That  stroke.     The  lady  died  not,  nor  grew  wild, 

But  year  by  year  lived  on — in  truth  I  think 

Her  gentleness  and  patience  and  sad  smiles, 

And  that  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  tend 

Her  agfed  father,  were  a  kind  of  madness, 

If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  world. 

For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tale 

Woven  by  some  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard  hearts 

Dissolve  away  in  wisdom-working  grief; — 

Her  eyelashes  were  worn^  away  with  tears. 

Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  things  dead — so  pale ; 

Her  hands  were  thin,  and  through  their  wandering  veins 

And  weak  articulations  might  be  seen 

Day's  ruddy  light.     The  tomb  of  thy  dead  self 

AVhich  one  vexed  ghost  inhabits,  night  and  day. 

Is  all,  lost  child,  that  now  remains  of  thee !    . 


35 


40 


"  Inheritor  of  more  than  earth  can  give, 
Passionless*  calm  and  silence  unreproved, 
WHiether  the  dead  find,  oh,  not  sleep !   but  rest, 
And  are  the  uncomplaining  tilings  they  seem. 
Or  live,  or  drop  in  the  deep  sea  of  Love ; 
Oh,  that  like  thine,  mine  epitaph  were — Peace !" 
This  was  the  only  moan  she  ever  made. 


45 


60 


nipt«d,  and  that  we  should  read 

I  never  aaw  the  ton-rise  f  We  will  viakt  here . . . 

Kb  the  passage  stands  the  youth's 
iitatement  and  proposal  both  seem 
preiKwterous, — one  by  reason  of  im- 
probability, the  other  by  reason  of 
tamenesM  as  leading  up  to  the  violent 
close.  That  two  young  people  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  sleep  out 
of  doors  to  see  the  sun-rise  would  be 
nn  idea  likely  to  commend  itself  to 


Shelley ;  and  that  he  within  whose 
being  **  genius  and  death  contended  " 
shoidd  die  in  the  cold  night  air  is 
eminently  probable. 

^  In  the  PoftKumoui  Poems,  warn  ; 
but  in  the  first  edition  of  1839  and 
onwards,  tom,^-certainly  a  misprint, 
but  followed  by  Mr.  Rossetti. 

*  There  is  a  comma  at  Passtonlesain 
the  Potthumous  Poems  ;  but  not  in 
later  editions. 
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FRAGMENT  ON  HOMRi 

Dear  home,  thou  scene  of  earliest  hopes  and  joys. 
The  least  of  which  wronged  Memory  ever  makes 
Bitterer  than  all  thine  unremembered  tears. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  GHOST-STORY.^ 

A  SHOVEL  of  his  ashes  took 
From  the  hearth's  obscurest  nook, 
Muttering  mysteries  as  slie  went. 
Helen  and  Henry  knew  that  Granny 
Was  as  much  afraid  of  ghosts  as  any, 

And  so  they  followed  hard — 
But  Helen  clung  to  her  brother's  arm. 
And  her  own  spasm  made  her  shake. 


1  From    Jidic4   of  Shdhy  (p.  74). 

"  Remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Garnet t,  in 

.assigning  the  lines  to  the  year  1816, 

"  as  the  only  ]>as8age  in  which  Shelley 

alludes  to  Ins  home." 

*  This  is  also  from  the  Rdicn,  where 
it  appears  with  the  date  1816,  and  the 
note,  "Apparently  a  fragment  of  a 
ghost-story.    Shelley  was  x>&i*tuil  to 


the  name  of  '  Helen/  as  that  of  his 
favourite  sister.  *  Henry  *  is  the  name 
of  lanthe's  lover  in  'Queen  Mab."* 
The  lines  strike  me  as  being  very  much 
like  a  relic  of  the  pieces  fe^d  t<^  be  of 
a  similar  character  to  PeUr  lUll  th( 
Thirds  sent  to  Hunt  for  Mr.  Oilier  to 
publish,  and  referred  to  in  the  letter 
quoted  at  p.  1 78  of  tliid  volume. 
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I> 


[It  will  be  remembered  that,  to  this  eventful  year  1S17  belong  La^tu  and 
Cythna  and  a  iK>rtion  of  Bosalind  and  Hdm,  and  that,  during  the  itame 
period,  Shelley  was  occupied  with  his  Chancery  cafle,  and  with  the  tw 
prone  pam])hlets  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  The  Hermit  of 
Marlow,"  namely  A  Proposal  for  Putiiny  Brform  to  the  Vettc  througkoHt  tJkf 
United  Kingdom,  and  An  Address  to  the  People  on  the  Death  of  the  Princtts 
Charlotte  (usually,  and  incorrectly,  designated  We  Pity  the  Plumage,  hut 
Forget  the  Dying  Bird, — which  words  are  an  epigraph,  not  a  title)  ;  so  that 
it  was  altogether  a  year  of  great  productiveness. — H.  B.  F.] 
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MARIANNES  DREAM. ^ 


A  PALE  dream  came  to  a  Lady  fair, 
And  said,  A  boon,  a  boon,  I  pray  ! 

I  know  the  secrets  of  the  air, 

And  things  are  lost  in  the  ghire  of  (hiy, 

Which  I  can  make  the  sleeping  see. 

If  they  will  pnt  their  trust  in  me. 

TI. 

And  thou  shalt  know  of  tilings  unknown, 
If  thou  wilt  let  me  rest  between 

Tlie  veiny  lids,  whose  fringe  is  thrown 
Over  thine  eves  so  dark  and  slieen  : 

And  half  in  hope,  and  half  in  fright, 

Tlie  I^idv  dosed  her  eyes  so  bright, 

III. 

At  first  all  deadly  shapes  wore  driven 
Tumultuously  aoi*oss  her  sleep. 


*  This  poem  wa«  finst  published  iii 
The  LUrrary  Poclrt-Bonk ;  or  Com- 
jianifm  for  thr  fjorer  nf  Sutiirr  aud 
Art  ilionaou  :  Oilier,  1819\  wlit^l  hy 
Leigh  Huut,  who  in  telling  Shcllfv  «»f 
**ui'h  i»uhlicHti«>n,««y9  {Corr(»ptmiUncv, 
Vol.  1,  p.  125;  that  it  ia  **  to  the  great 
delight  of  said  Marianne.* '    This  alone 

VOL.  in.  C 


would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  parti- 
cular Marianne  wrh  Mrs.  Ixiigh  Hunt ; 
but  it  i.-*  known  in  that  lady's  family 
that  nhe  actuiilly  related  this  dream 
to  Sholley,  who  vernifieil  it.  Mn». 
Shelley  inclu<le<l  the  \nH»m  in  tli^ 
volume  of  Posthumous  Poems  (1824), 
inscribing  at  the  end,  "  Marlow,  1817." 

C 
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And  o'er  the  vast  cope  of  bending  heaven 

All  ghastly-visaged  donds  did  sweep ; 
And  the  Lady  ever  looked  to  spy 
If  the  golden^  sun  shone  forth  on  high. 

IV. 

And  as  towards  the  east  she  turned, 

She  saw  aloft  in  the  morning  air. 
Which  now  with  hues  of  sunrise  burned, 

A  great  black  Anchor  rising  there; 
And  wherever  the  I^ady  turned  her  eyes, 
It  hung  before  her  in  tlie  skies. 

v. 

The  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer  sea, 

The  depths  were  cloudless  over  head, 
The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be, 

There  was  no  sij^ht  or^  sound  of  dread, 
But  that  black  Anchor  Heating  still 
Over  the  piny  eastern  hill. 

VI. 

The  Lady  grew  sick  with  a  weight  of  fear. 

To  see  that  Anchor  ever  hanging. 
And  veiled  her  eves :    she  then  did  hear 

The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging, 
And  looked  abroad  if  she  might  know 
Was  it  aught  else,  or  but  the  flow 
Of  the  blood  in  her  own  veins,  to  and  fro. 

VII. 

There  was  a  mist  in  the  sunless  air. 

Which  shook  as  it  were  with  an  earthquake's  shock. 

^  In  Mrs.   Shelley's  cilitions,  fnnu  -  S«>  in  the  Potihumou*  Poewu;  bi 

1824  onward,  we  read  ffold  inTf/ffldtii.       iwr  in  the  eilitic»n8  of  1839. 
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liiit  the  very  weeds  that  blossomed  there 

Were  moveless,  and  each  mighty  rock 
Stood  on  its  basis  steadfastly; 
Tlie  Anchor  was  seen  no  more  on  high. 

VIII. 

But  piled  around,  with  sunimits  hid 

In  lines  of  cloud  at  intervals, 
Stood  many  a  mountain  pyramid 

Among  wliose  everlasting  walls 
Two  mij^htv  cities  shone,  and  ever 
Througli  the  red  mist  their  domes  did  quiver. 

IX. 

On  two  dread  mountains,  from  whose  cixjst, 

Might  seem,  the  eagle,  for  her  brood, 
Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  dizzy  nest, 

Those  tower-encircled  cities  stood. 
A  vision  strange  such  towei-s  to  see. 
Sculptured  and  wrought  so  gorgeously, 
Wliere  human  art  could  never  be. 

X. 

And  columns  framed  of  marble  wliite, 

An<l  giant  fanes,  dome  over  dome 
l*iled,  and  triumphant  gates,  all  bright 

With  workmanship,  which  could  not  come 
From  touch  of  mortal  instrument. 
Shot  o'er  the  vales,  or  lustre  lent^ 
From  its  own  shapes  magnificent. 

*  Mr.  RoAsetti  Aays  '*  I  stroDgly  sub-  tioD,  the  senne  being  Bomewhat  at 
pect  thirt  ought  to  stand  variance  with  the  construction.  The 
*  Shot  o'er  the  ra/ex  a  liutre  lent.'"  idea  in  hin  mind  would  seem  to  have 
But  the  un»pecifie<l  change  of  i^  to  heen  that  the  coluimis,  fanes,  &c,  shot 
their  in  the  next  line  is  material  as  ^»P  over  the  vales,  and  that  the  super- 
affecting  the  question  c»f  reading  a  for  human  workmanship  lent  a  lustn- 
nr.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  passage  from  its  magnificent  shapes. 
Htandn  aco«»nling  to   Shelley's   inten- 
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XL 

But  still  the  Lady  heard  that  clang 
Filling  the  wide  air  &r  away; 

And  still  the  mist  whose  light  did  hang 
Among  the  mountains  shook  alway. 

So  that  the  Lady's  heart  beat  fast, 

As  half  in  joy,  and  half  aghast, 

On  those  high  domes  her  look  she  cast. 

XII. 
Sudden,  from  out  that  city  sprung 

A  light  that  made  the  earth  grow  red; 
Two  flames  that  each  with  quivering  tongue 

Licked  its  higli  domes,  and  over  head 
Among  those  mighty  towers  and  fanes 
Dropped  fire,  as  a  volcano  mius 
Its  sidphurous  niin  on  tlie  plains. 

XIII. 

And  hark  I   a  rush  as  if  the  deep 

ILad  burst  its  l)onds;   slie  looked  behind 
And  saw  over  the  western  steep 

A  raging  flood  descend,  and  wind 
Tliix)ugh  tliat  wide  vale ;   she  felt  no  fear, 
But  said  within  herself,  Tis  clear 
These  towers  are  Nature's  own,  and  slie 
To  save  theui  has  sent  forth  the  sea. 

XIV. 

Anil  now  those  raging  billows  came 
WHierc  that  fair  Ladv  sate,  and  she 

Was  borne  towards  the  sliowering  flame 
By  tlie  wil<l  Mavos  lioaped  tunniltuonsly. 

And  on  a  little  i)lank,  the  flow 

Of  the  whirlpool  bore  her  to  and  fro. 
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XV. 

The  flames^  were  fiercely  vomited 

Fi-om  every  tower  and  every  dome, 
And  dreary  light  did  widely  shed 

O'er  that  vast  flood's  suspended  foam, 
Beneath  the  smoke  which  hung  its  night 
On  the  stained  cope  of  heaven's  light. 

XVI. 

The  plank  whereon  that  Lady  sate 

Was  driven  tlirough  the  chasms,  about  and  about, 
Between  the  peaks  so  desolate 

Of  tlie  drowning  mountains,^  in  and  out, 
As  the  thistle-beard  on  a  whirlwind  sails — 
While  the  flood  was  filling  those  hollow  vales. 

XVII. 

At  last  her  plank  an  eddy  crost. 

And  bore  her  to  the  city's  wall, 
Wliich  now  the  flood  had  reached  almost ; 

It  niiglit  the  stoutest  heart  appal 
To  hear  the  fire  roar  and  liiss 
Through  the  domes  of  those  mighty  palaces. 

XVIII. 

Tlie  eddy  whirled  her  round  and  round 

Before  a  goi'geous  gate,  which  stood 
l*iercing  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  bound 

Its  aery  arch  with  light  like  blood; 
She  looked  on  that  gate  of  marble  clear, 
With  wonder  tliat  extinguished  fear. 

^  Mr.   RoBBetti  was  unqueutionably  •  In  Mrs.   Shelley's  editions,  from 

right  in  substituting /a m««  for  ?raiY«,  1824    onward,    mountain  instead    of 

the  word  which  a])i>eared  here  in  all  mountains, 
editions  prior  to  hi<«. 
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XIX. 

For  it  was  tilled  with  sculptures  rarest. 

Of  forms  most  beautiful  and  strange. 
Like  nothing  human,  but  the  fairest 

Of  wingM  shapes,  whose  l^ons  range 
Throughout  the  sleep  of  those  that^  are, 
Like  this  same  Lady,  good  and  fair. 

XX. 

And  as  she  looked,  still  lovelier  grew 
Tliose  marble  forms; — the  sculptor  sure 

Was  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  hue 
Of  his  own  mind  did  there  endure 

After  tlie  touch,  whose  power  had  braided 

Such  grace,  was  in  some  sad  change  faded. 

XXI. 

Slie  looked,  the  flames  were  dim,  tlie  flooil 

Grew  tmnquil  as  a  woodland  river 
Winding  through  hills  in  solitude ; 

Those  marble  shapes  tlien  seemed  to  quiver, 
And  their  fair  limbs  to  float  in  motion. 
Like  weeds  unfolding  in  the  ocean. 

XXII. 

And  their  lips  moved ;  one  seemed  to  speak, 

WHien  suddenlv  the  mountain  crackt, 
And  through  the  chasm  the  flood-  did  bi-eak 

With  an  earth-uplifting  cataract: 
The  statues  gave  a  joyous  scream, 
And  on  its  wings  the  pale  thin  dream 
Lifted  the  Lady  from  the  stream. 

*  In  Mr».  Shelley's  collecteil  editions,  -In   the  collected  editions, /o 

jcho ;   but   that    in    the    Posthumous       hxii  fiood  in  the  PoMthumous  Poens 
Poem*. 


TO   CONSTANTIA,   SINGING. 
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XXIII. 

The  dizzy  flight  of  that  phantom  pale 
Waked  the  fair  Lady  from  her  sleep, 

And  she  arose,  while  from  the  veil 
Of  her  dark  eyes  the  dream  did  creep. 

And  she  Walked  about  as  one  who  knew 

That  sleep  has  sights  as  clear  and  true 

As  any  waking  eyes  can  view. 


TO  CONSTANTIA, 


SINGING. 


I. 

Thus  to  be  lost  and  thus  to  sink  and  die. 

Perchance  were  death  indeed  ! — Constantia,  turn  ! 

In  thy  dark  eyes  a  power  like  light  doth  lie, 

Even  though  the  sounds  which  were  thy  voice,  which  bum 

Between  thy  lips,  are  laid  to  sleep; 
Within  thy  breath,  and  on  thy  hair,  like  odour  it  is  yet. 

And  from  thy  touch  like  fire  doth  leap. 

Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks  are  wet, 
Alas,  that  the  torn  heart  can  bleed,  but  not  forget ! 


*  Mrs.  Shelley  first  gave  this  j)oem, 
without  date,  in  the  volume  of  Pott- 
kumou*  Poems  ;  but  in  the  collected 
editions  she  placed  it  among  the  i)oem8 
of  1817.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  known 
to  whom  it  refers  ;  but  Mr.  KoMetti 


thinks  the  name  **  is  most  probably  a 
fancy  name  given  to  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion by  Shelley  in  consequence  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  heroine,  Constantia 
Dudley,  of  a  novel  by  Brockden  Brown 
entitled  Ormond.** 
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IL 

A  breathless  awe,  like  the  swift  change 
Unseen,  but  felt  in  youthful  alumbeTS, 

Wild,  sweet,  but  uncommunicablj  strange, 

Tliou  breathest,  now  in  fast  ascending  numbers. 

The  cope  of  heaven  seems  rent  and  cloven 
By  the  inchantment  of  thy  strain, 

And  on  my  shoulders  wings  are  woven. 

To  follow  its  sublime  career, 
Beyond  the  mighty  moons  that  wane 
Upon  the  verge  of  nature's  utmost  sphere. 
Till  the  world's  shadowy  walls  are  past  and  disappear. 

III. 

Her  voice  is  hovering  o'er  my  soul — it  lingers 
0*er.sliado\ving  it  with  soft  and  lulling  wings, 

The  l»lood  and  life  within  tliose  snowv  tinjjers 
Teacli  witchcraft  to  the  instrumental  strings. 

My  brain  is  wild,  my  l)reath  comes  quick — 
The  blood  is  listening  in  my  frame, 

And  tliix)nging  shadows,  fast  and  tliick. 
Fall  on  my  overflowing  eyes  ; 

lly  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flame  ; 
As  morning  dew,  tliat  in  the  sunbeam  dies, 
1  am  dissolved  in  these  consuming  ecstasies.^ 


IV. 

I  have  no  life,  Constantia,  now,  but  thee, 

Whilst,  like  the  world-sun*oundiug  air,  thy  song 

Flows  on,  and  fills  all  things  with  melody.. — 
Now  is  thy  voice  a  tempest  swift  and  strong, 

'  In  the  FosthumovB  Potms,  vxtacics :  in  the  coUectcd  editions,  tcttacit*. 


TO   CONSTAM'IA.  31)3 

On  which,  like  one  in  trance  upborne, 

Secure  o'er  rocks  and  waves  I  sweep, 
Bejoicing  like  a  cloud  of  morn. 

Now  *tis  tlie  breath  of  summer  night. 
Which  when  the  starry  waters  sleep. 

Round  western  isles,  with  incense-blossoms  bright. 

Lingering,  suspends  my  soul  in  its  voluptuous  flight. 


TO  CONSTANTIA.i 

I. 

The  rose  that  drinks  the  fountain  dew 

In  the  pleasant  air  of  noon, 
Cirows  pale  and  blue  with  altered  hue — 

In  the  gaze  of  the  nightly  moon ; 
For  the  planet  of  frost,  so  cold  and  bright. 
Hakes  it  wan  with  her  borrowed  light. 

II. 

Such  is  my  heart — roses  are  fair, 

And  that  at  best  a  withered  blossom ; 

But  thy  false  care  did  idly  wear 

Its  withered  leaves  in  a  fiiithless  bosom; 

And  fed  with  love,  like  air  and  dew. 

Its  growth 

'  Thijj  fragment  was  finst  given  l»y       1839,  Jimong  PoemH  of  1817 
Mru.  Shelley  in  the  first  edition  of 
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FKAGMENT:   TO  ONE  SINGING. » 

My  spirit  like  a  charmM  bark  doth  swim 
Upon  the  liquid  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing, 

Far  away  into  the  regions  dim 

Of  rapture — as  a  boat,  with  swift  sails  winging 

Its  way  adown  some  many-winding  river. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR* 

I. 

Thy  country's  curse  is  on  thee,  darkest  crest 
Of  that  foul,  knotted,  many-headed  worm 

Which  rends  our  llotlier  s  bosom — Priestlv  Pest ! 
ilasked  Resurrection  of  a  buried  Form  !^ 

II. 
Thy  country's  curse  is  on  thee !   Justice  sohl, 
Truth  ti-ampled,  Nature's  hmdmarks  overthix)\vn, 


'  Thi8  and  the  five  fmgineiitd  ut 
1>]).  4u4— 6,  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
(without  any  titles)  in  her  note  on 
r»K'ni3  of  1817,  in  the  fiivt  edition  of 
1S39.  are  all,  [  presume,  atwignable  to 
the  year  1817.  This  and  the  first 
f(»ur  of  the  others  seem  \A^  Xvb  from 
the  note-lH)<>k  containing  the  MS.  of 
the  ]M)eni  To  Conftnntia,  Sinking; 
and  ih'iA  particular  one  associates  it- 
self naturally  in  the  mind  ^^ith  the 
latlv  addret«pe<l  its  ( 'oustiiutia.  It  is  to 
l>e  ob8erve<l  that  Shelley  subsequently 
made  use  of  tliese  lines  in  an  altered 
form  in  the  song  of  Asia  ending  Act 
II  of  ProMutheus  Vnhound.  See  Vol. 
II  of  this  edition,  p.  214. 

*  Mr.  Rossctti  assigns  this  i>oem  and 
the  next  to  August  or  September, 
1817,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that 
I-«ord  (.haneellor  Kldon's  decree,  ile- 
privhig    Shelley    of    the    custotly  of 


his  children,  Charles  and  luuthe,  wm 
I>ronounceil  in  August.     Mre.  Shelley 
printed  seven  of  the  stanzas  To  tkt  U'td 
Chancdhtr  in  her  note  on  the  |micub 
of  1819,  in  the  first  edition  of  1S39: 
in   the   second,   she  gave  the  whole 
poem,    still,    however,    in   the  note. 
The  text  has  been  collated  with  tv'» 
tnmscripts  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  writing. 
— one  fonnerly  in  Leigh  Hunt*  \^^ 
session,  but  now  in  the  hamls  of  Mr. 
Edward   Si)ender,   whom   1  have  ti 
thank  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  the  other 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Cow- 
den  Clarke.     This,  Mrs.  Clarke  kindly 
copie<l  for  me  :  it  varies  slightly  fri«n 
the  other.     I  have  adopteti,  in  minuiia, 
whatever  rea<Ungs  from  these  sourcei' 
seem  most  likelv  to  he  accurate. 

*  The  Star  Chamber,   Mre.  Shelley 
expliiins. 
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And  heaps  of  fraud-accumulated  gold, 

Plead,  loud  as  thunder,  at  Destruction's  thix)ne. 

III. 

And,  whilst  that  sure^  slow  Angel  which  aye  stands 

Watching  the  beck  of  Mutability 
Delavs  to  execute  her  hii'h  commands, 

And,  tliough  a  nation  weeps,  spares  thine  and  thee, 

IV. 

0  let  a  father's  curse  be  on  thy  soul. 
And  let  a  daughter's  hope  be  on  thy  tomb ; 

Be^  both,  on  thy  grey  head,  a  leaden  cowl 
To  weigh  thee  down  to  thine ^  approaching  doom! 


I  curse  thee  by  a  i)arent*s  outraged  love. 
By  hopes  long  cherished  and  too  lately  lost. 

By  gentle  feelings  thou  couldst  never  prove, 
By  griefs  which  thy  stern  nature  never  crost ; 

VI. 

By  those  infantine  smiles  of  happy  light, 

Which  were  a  fire  within  a  stranger's  hearth, 

.Quenched  even  when  kindled,  in  untimely  night. 
Hiding  tlie  promise  of  a  lovely  birth  ;* 

Vll. 
By  those  unpractised  accents  of  young  speech, 
"Wliich  he  who  is  a  father  thought  to  frame 

'  In   Mrs.   Shelley's    e<litionp,   and  '  So  in  one  transcript,  but  thy  in 

one  of  the  transcripts,  tlow  sure, — in  the  other, 

the  oUier  transcript  #Mre  «fow.  *  So  in  U>th  transcripts  and  in  the 

•  So  in  one  of  the  transcripts ;  but  second  edition  of  1839  ;  but  in  the 

in  the  other,  and  in  Mrs.    Shelley's  first 

edition,  And  both  kc.  Hiding  the  prom iws  of  lovely  birth. 
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To  gentlest  lore,  such  as  the  wisest  teach — 

Tliou  strike  the  lyre  of  mind !    O  grief  and  shame ! 

VIII. 

By  all  the  happy  see  in  children's  growth — 
That  undeveloped  flower  of  budding  years — 

Sweetness  and  sadness  interwoven  both, 

Source  of  the  sweetest  hopes  and  saddest  fears — 

IX. 

By  all  the  days  under  an*  hireling's  care. 
Of  dull  constraint  and  bitter  heaviness, — 

O  wretched  ye  if  ever  any  were, — 

Sadder  than  orphans,  yet  not  fatherless! 

X. 

By  the  false  cant  wliich  on  tlieir  imiooent  lips 
Must  hang  like  poison  on  an  opening  Uo<im, 

By  the  dark  creeds  which  cover  with  eclipse 
Their  patlnvay  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb — 

XL 

Bv  tljy  most  impious  Hell,  and  all  its  terror  ;- 
By  all  the  grief,  the  madness,  and  the  guilt 

Of  thine  impostures,  which  must  be  their  en*or — 
That  sand  on  which  thy  crumbling  power  is  built— 

XII. 

By  tliy  complicity  with  lust  and  hate — 

Thy  thirst  for  teai*s — thy  hunger  after  gold — 

Tlie  readv  frauds  which  ever  on  thee  wait — 

The  servile  arts  in  which  tliou  hast^  <nx)wn  old — 


^  Stj  in  both  transcripts,  but  a  in  Shelley's  editions  Urron  and  trr*^rt' 
Mrrt.  Shelley "s  etlitions.  ^  In   one    tninsoript,   art,— in  tbt? 

*  So  in  iMjth  traurtcrii»t«,  antl  error  other  anil  in  Mn*.  Shelley's  eiliti«/iL 

in  the  next  line  but  one  ;  l»ut  in  Mr««.  ha^t. 
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XIII. 

By  thy  most  killing  sneer,  and  by  thy  smile — 
By  all  the  arts  and  snares  of  thy  black  den,^ 

And — for  thou  canst  outweep  the  crocodile — 

By  thy  false  tears — those  millstones  braining  men — 

XIV. 

By  all  the  hate  which  checks  a  father's  love — 


By  all  the  scorn  which  kills  a  father's  care- 


By  those  most  impious  hands  which  dared  remove 
Nature's  high  bounds — by  thee — and  by  despair- 


XV. 


Yes,  the  despair  which  bids  a  father  groan, 
And  cry* — my  children  are  no  longer  mine- 


The  blood  witliin  those  ^  veins  may  be  mine  own, 
But — Tyrant — their  polluted  souls  are*  thine  ; — 


XVI. 


I  curse  thee — though  I  hate  thee  not — 0  slave ! 

*  If  thou  couldst  quench  the  earth-consuming  Hell 
Of  which  thou  art  a  daemon,  on  thy  grave 

This  curse  should  be  a  blessing.     Fare  thee  well! 


'  In  one  trautscript  this  line  is  as  in 
the  text :  in  the  other  we  rtnd  — 

By  all  the  nnarea  an<l  neta  of  th.v  fiUm)  den, 
but   in  Mn».  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Kiw- 
i»etti'R  eilitions  actt  w  misprinted  for 
irtt. 


*  In  one  transcript  we  read  sai/  for 
cry. 

*  So  in  one  transcript,  but  tJieir  in 
the  other. 

*  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  ;  but 
soul  is  in  Ijoth  transcripts. 
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TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY.i 

I. 
The  billows  on  the  beach*  are  leaping  atoond  it, 

The  bark  is  weak  and  frail, 
The  sea  looks  black,  and  the  clouds  tliat  1x>und  it 

Darkly  strew  the  gale. 
Come  with  me,  thou'  delightful  child. 
Come  with  me,  though  the  wave  is  wild, 
And  the  winds  are  loose,  we  must  not  stay. 
Or  the  slaves  of  the*  law  may  rend  thee  away. 

n. 

Tliey  liave  tiiken  thy  brotlier  and  sister  dear, 

Thev  liave  made  them  imfit  for  thee ; 
They  liave  withered  tlie  smile  and  dried  the  tear 

Which  should  have  been  sacred  to  nie. 
To  a  blighting  faith  and  a  cause  of  crime 
They  have  bound  them  slaves  in  youthly  prinn*,'* 
And  thev  will  curse  mv  name  and  thee 
Because  wc  are  fearless*''  and  free. 

III. 
Come  thou,  beloved  as  thou  art ; 

Another  sleepeth  still 
Xear  thv  sweet  mother's  anxious  heart, 

Which  tliou  with  joy  shalt"  fill, 


*  Tlie  firpt,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  these 
HtanzaH  were  given  by  Mn*.  Shelley  in 
the  note  contjuning  the  la^t  poem,  in 
the  firet  edition  of  1839.  and  in  the 
second  the  whole  {N»cm  ap)>cnre4L  Mr. 
Charleri  Cowden  Clarke  hn.s  a  trana- 
eript  of  it  in  Mfk.  Shelley's  writiog. 

-  The  words  on  thr  beach,  are  omit- 
ted from  the  first  edition  of  IS^Ji),  hut 
ap[jear  in  the  second  and  in  the  trans- 
cript. 


'  The  w«>rd  thou,  which  ii*  in  Mr*. 
Shelley's  etiitions,  is  nut  in  the  tnul^- 
cript. 

*  So  in  the  transcript  and  thf  tirvt 
eilition ;  but  in  the  second /Af  ii«i^tte*i- 

'  Si>  in  the  transcript,  but  tim€  in 
Mrs.  SheUey's  edition. 

•  So  in  the  transcript,  but  fraAtti 
arc  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edition. 

"  So  in  the  transcript,  but  »^i7/  in 
previous  e<1itions. 
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With  fairest  smiles  of  wonder  thrown 
On  that  which  is  indeed  our  own, 
And  wliich  in  distant  lands  will  be 
The  dearest  playmate  unto  thee. 

IV. 

Fear  not  the  tyrants  will  rule  for  ever/ 

Or  the  priests  of  the  evil  faith ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  raging  river, 

Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  deatli. 
It  is  fed  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand  dells. 
Around  them  it  foams  and  mges  and  swells; 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see, 
Like  wrecks  on  tlie  surj^e  of  eternitv. 

v. 

Rest,  rest,  and^  shriek  not,  thou  gentle  child ! 

The  rocking  of  the  boat  thou  fearest, 
And  the  cold  spray  and  tlie  clamour  wild  ? — 

Tliere  sit  between  us  two,  thou  dearest — ^ 
Me  and  thy  mother — well  we  know 
The  storm  at  wliich  tliou  tremblest  so. 
With  all  its  dark  and  hungry  graves, 
Less  cruel  than  tlie  savage  slaves 
"Wlio  hunt  us*  o*er  these  sheltering  waves. 

VI. 

Tliis  hour  will  in  thy  memory^ 

Ife  a  dream  of  days  forgotten  long," 


'  Thw  Ktanza,  which  with  nlight 
•'iiriation  occura  iu  Romlindand  IlfUn, 
n  not  in  the  tranHcript. 

*  Thii*  wonl  and  ia  in  the  tninncript, 
Dut  not  in  prcviouH  editionM. 

'  There  in  a  Hemicolon  after  dearest 
In  Mrn.  Shelley'n  ecUtions. 

*  So  in  the  traiiHcript  and  the  firnt 
nlition  of  1839  ;  but  thee  in  the  second. 


*  In  the  finjt  edition  of   1839  we 

read 
This  honr  will  wometime  in  thy  menM»ry 

but  Bometime  w  not  in  the  trun«cript 
or  the  second  edition. 

•  In  previouH  e<lition8  the  wonl 
lony  ia  wanting,  so  that  this  line  and 
the  sixth  stand  rhynieless  ;  but  the 
word  is  in  the  transcript. 
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Wc  soon  shall  dwell  by  tlie  azure  sea 

Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 

Or  Greece,  the  Mother  of  the  free ; 

And  I  will  teach  thine  infant  tongue 
To  call  upon  ihose^  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  -will  mould 
Thy  growing   spirit  in  the  flame 
Of  Grecian  lore,  that  by  such  name 
A  patriot's  birthright  thou  mayst  claim ! 


CANCELLED  PiVSSAGES  OF  THE  POEM 
TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY.' 

I. 
The  worLl  i.s  now  our  dwelling-place; 
"Where'er  the  earth  one  fading;  trace 

Of  what  was  great  ami  free  does  keej), 
Tliat  is  our  home!     .     .     . 
ilild  thoughts  of  man's  ungentle  race 

Shall  our  contented  exile  reap ; 
For  who  that  in  some  happy  place 
Ilis  own  free  thoudits  can  freelv  chase 
r>v  woods  and  waves  can  clothe  his  foce 

In  cynic  smilos  ?     Child  !  wo  shall  weei». 

II. 
Til  is  lament, 
Tlie  memorv  of  thv  otovous  wron*^ 
Will  fade.  .  . 

l>ut  genius  is  Onmii)Otent 
To  hallow  .  .  . 

Mu  tlio  tranhoript  Mini  tlu' ftrrft  eili-  -  Tlie>e    art*    fiiim     Mr.    (niruftt 

ti<iii   of   18;5t»,   tfiij*i',—iii    the  t«ecouil       /?<//«(/5Ae//*y,  pp.  77  and  78. 
their. 
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ON  FANNY  GODWINS 

Her  voice  did  quiver  as  we  parted, 

Yet  knew  I  not  that  heart  was  broken 
From  which  it  came,  and  I  departed 
Heeding  not  the  words  then  spoken. 
Misery — O  Misery, 
This  world  is  all  too  \Wde  for  thee. 

OTHO.^ 

I. 

Tiiou  wert  not,  Cassiu^  and  thou  couldst  not  be, 
Last  of  the  Romans,  though  thy  memory  claim 

From  Brutus  his  own  glory — and  on  thee 
Eests  the  full  splendour  of  his  sacred  fame ; 

Nor  he  who  dared  make  the  foul  tyrant  quail 
Amid  his  cowering  senate  with  thy  name. 

Though  thou  and  he  were  great — it  will  avail 

To  thine  own  fame  that  Otho*s  should  not  fail. 


II. 


Twill  wrong  thee  not — thou  woiddst,  if  thou  couldst  feel, 
Abjure  such  envious  fame — great  Otho  died 


^  Thb  stanza  was  first  given  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  first  edition  of 
1839,  among  Poems  of  1817,  and  head- 
ed **  On  F.  or  Mr.  RosseUi  supplied 
the  name  Fanny  Gkxlwin,  which  is 
unquestionably  right,  as  shewn  by 
Peacock  in  Fnuer's  Magazine  for  June 
1858.  Fanny  Qodwin,  the  half-sister 
of  Mary  Shelley,  poisoned  herself; 
and  it  was  that  event  that  drew  forth 
thiif  beautiful  stanza. 

*  The  first  two  stanzas  of  this 
fragment  were  first  given  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  her  note  on  the  Poems  of 
1817,  in  the  first  edition  of  1839.  She 
■ays  the  poet  "projected  [in  1817]  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Otho,  inspired 


by  the  pages  of  Tacitus,"  and  adds 
that  these  two  stanzas  "  woto  to  open 
the  subject."  The  third  stanza  and 
the  two  fragments  are  from  JUUea  of 
Shdley,  wherein  only  the  two  lines 
numbered  IV  are  assigned  to  Otho, 
The  complete  stanza,  however  in  in 
Otho  metre,  and  reads  as  if  it  belonged 
to  stanzas  I  and  II.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Gamett's  opinion ;  and  he  thinks  it 
"  very  likely  indeed  "  that  this  stanza 
belongs  to  Otho.  I  feel  strongly  con- 
vinced that  both  this  and  the  frag- 
ment numbered  V,  which  seems  to 
be  an  unfinished  stanza  of  the  same 
metre,  belong  to  the  same  poem. 
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Like  thee — ^Iie  sanctified  his  countr^s  steel. 
At  once  the  tyrant  and  tyrannicide, 

In  his  own  blood — a  deed  it  was  to  bring^ 
Tears  from  all  men — ^though  full  of  gentle  pride, 

Such  pride  as  from  impetuous  love  may  spring, 

That  will  not  be  refused  its  ofiering- 

III. 

Those  whom  nor  power,  nor  lying  faith,  nor  toil. 
Nor  custom,  queen  of  many  slaves,  makes  bUnd, 

Have  ever  grieved  that  man  should  be  the  spoil 
Of  his  own  meekness,  and  with  earnest  mind 

Fed  hopes  of  its  redemption,  these  recur 
Chastened  by  deathful  \'ictory  now,  and  find 

Foundations  in  this  foulest  age,  and  stir 

Me  whom  thev  cheer  to  be  their  minister. 

IV. 

Dark  is  the  realm  of  grief:  but  human  things 
Tliose  may  not  know  wlio  cannot  weep  for  them. 


V. 

Once  more  descend 
The  sliadows  of  my  soid  upon  mankind, 

For  to  those  liearts  with  which  they  never  blend, 
Thoughts  are  but  shadows  wliich  the  flashing  mind 

From  the  swift  clouds  which  track  its  flight  of  fire, 
Casts  on  tlie  gloomy  world  it  leaves  behind. 


^  In  Mrs.  Shelley *B  editions,  buy.  which  must,  assuredly,  be  the  rigbt 
Mr.  Roesetti  substituted  wring.  Ab*.  word,  and  which  is  easily  miirt^^*" 
Qarnett  writes  to  me  pn>i)osing  hring^      for  buy  in  SheUey's  rough  MS. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  SONG.^ 

0  THAT  a  chariot  of  cloud  weje  mine ! 

Of  cloud  which  the  wild  tempest  weaves  in  air, 
When  the  moon  over  the  ocean's  line 

Is  spreading  the  locks  of  her  bright  grey  hair. 
0  that  a  chariot  of  cloud  were  mine! 

I  would  sail  on  the  waves  of  the  billowy  wind 
To  the  mountain  peak  and  the  rocky  lake, 
And  the.  .  .  . 


FRAGMENT : 
TO  A  FRIEND  LEAVING   PRISON.* 

For  me,  my  friend,  if  not  that  tears  did  tremble 

In  my  faint  eyes,  and  that  my  heart  beat  fast 

With  feelings  which  make  rapture  pain  resemble. 

Yet,  from  thy  voice  that  falsehood  starts  aghast, 
I  thank  thee — let  the  tyrant  keep 
His  chains  and  tears,  yea  let  him  weep 
With  rage  to  see  thee  freshly  risen. 
Like  strength  from  slumber,  from  the  prison. 
In  which  he  vainly  hoped  the  soul  to  bind 
Which  on  the  chains  must  prey  that  fetter  humankind. 


»  From  Relies  of  i^hdUy  (p.  76), 
where  the  date  1817  is  given. 

«  From  RdkM  of  SkdUy  (p.  75). 
Mr.  Qamett  aosignB  ttie  fragment  to 
1817.  If  that  be  the  true  date,  the 
lines  may  possibly  have  been  rejected 

I)  D 


from  Rotaiind  and  Hden.  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  says  "  This  might  be  supposed 
to  be  an  address  to  Leigh  Hunt  on 
his  release  from  prison", — which  took 
place  in  February,  1815  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  more  like  the  work  of  1817. 
o 
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FRAGMENT:  SATAJf  LOOSE » 


A  GOLDEN-wiNGteD  Angel  stood 

Before  tlie  Eternal  Judgment-seat: 
His  looks  were  wild,  and  Devils'  blood 

Stained  his  dainty  hands  and  feet. 
Tlie2  Father  and  the  Son 
Knew  that  strife  was  now  begun. 
They  knew  that  Satan  had  broken  his  chain, 
And  witli  millions  of  daemons  in  his  train. 
Was  ranging  over  the  world  again. 
Before  the  Angel  had  told  his  tale, 

A  sweet  and  a  creeping  sound 

Like  tlie  rushing  of  wings  was  heard  around 
And  suddenly  the  lamps  grew  pale — 
Tlie  lamps,  before  the  Arcliangels  seven, 
Tliat  burn  continuallv  in  lieaven. 


Id 


TWO  FrtAGilEXTS  TO  MUSIC." 

I. 
Silver  kev  of  the  fountain  of  tears, 

Where  tlie  spirit  drinks  till  the  brain  is  wild; 
Softest  grave  of  a  thousand  feai*s. 

Where  their  mother,  Care,  like  a  drowsy  child, 
Is  laid  asleep  in  flowers: 


*  Dccij^bertMl  by  Mr.  Garnctt  from 
the  rough  draft  iu  Sir  Percy  Shelley's 
poseesBion,  and  first  i)iibli8he<l  by  Mr. 
Rossetti,  undated,  but  among  f rag- 
men ts  dated  1817. 

*  Mr.  Ro8.setti  indicates  a  hiatu.s 
before  this  word. 

'  First  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the 
first  edition  of  1839,  iu  a  note,  as  are 
nUu  the   three    following.-  See  antf, 


note  I,  p.  394.  Fragment  I  is  intn'- 
duced,  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  note,  ^ith  the 
wordij  "In  another  fragment  be  call^ 
it — "  and  the  stanza  begins  nith  the 
word  The.  In  the  transcript,  however, 
there  is  no  The  ;  and  I  have  no  doul't 
that  the  lines  are  really  an  aj»>- 
trophe, — the  The  being  introduced  3f> 
cidcn tally  into  the  quotation  in.tei^ 
of  coming  into  the  pnvt^  of  the  «<»t»'- 


FlUGMENTS. 
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II. 


No,  Music,  thou  art  not  the  "food^  of  Love, 
Unless  Love  feeds  upon  its  own  sweet  self. 
Till  it  becomes  all  Music  murmurs  of. 


FRAGMENT:   UNSATISFIED   DESIRES. « 

To  thirst  and  find  no  fill — to  wail  and  wander 
With  short  uneasy  steps — to  pause  and  ponder — 
To  feel  the  blood  run  through  the  veins  and  tingle 
WHiere  busy  thought  and  blind  sensation  mingle ; 
To  nurse  the  image  of  unfelt  caresses 
Till  dim  imagination  just  possesses 
The  half  created  shadow. 


STANZA :  WEALTH  AND  LOVE. 

Wealth  and  dominion  fade  into  the  mass 
Of  the  great  sea  of  human  right  and  wrong, 

"When  once  from. our  possession  they  must  pass; 
But  love,  though  misdirected,  is  among 

The  things  which  are  immortal,  and  surpass 

All  that  frail  stuff  which  will  be — or  which  was. 


*  In  previous  editions  Ood  of  Lovt, 
I  have  always  considered  it  quite  oer- 
tain  that  food  of  Lore  was  the  Fight 
reading  ;  but  assurance  is  rendered 
doubly  sure  by  the  fact  that,  in  a 
transcript,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Cowden  Clarke,  Mrs.  Shelley  has  given 
the  words  **  God  of  Love**  in  inverted 
oommas.  There  is  no  meaning  in 
patting  Ood  of  Love  as  a  quotation  ; 
but  the  fact  must  be  that  Shelley  was 
quoting  Shakespeare,  and  wrote  "food 
of  Love,**  The  thought  becomes, 
Uiua,  Shakeepearian  in  largeness ;  but. 


with  the  word  God,  it  is  not  very 
striking. 

*  This  might  almost  be  a  rejected 
passage  from  Julian  and  Maddtdo ; 
but  Mrs.  Shelley  introduces  it  into  her 
note  rather  as  if  it  were  autobiogra- 
phic,—calling  it  a  "  melancholy  trace 
of  the  sad  thronging  thoughts,  which 
were  the  well  whence  he  drew  the  idea 
of  Athanase,  and  express  the  rest- 
less  passion-fraught  emotions  of  one 
whose  sensibility,  kindled  to  too  in- 
tense a  life,  perpetually  preyed  upon 
itself." 
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POEMS  OF    1817. 


FRAGMENT:  THOUGHTS. 


My  thoughts  arise  and  fade  in  solitude, 

Tlie  verse  that  would  invest  them  melts  away 
Like  moonlight  in  the  heaven  of  spreading  day 
How  beautiful  they  were,  how  firm  they  stood, 
Flecking  the  starry  sky  like  woven  pearl ! 


A  HATE-SONG.i 


(improvised). 


A  Hater  lie  came  and  sat  bv  u  ditch. 

And  he  took  an  old  cmcked  lute ; 
And  lie  sang  a  song  which  was  more  of  a  screech 

'Gainst  a  woman  that  was  a  brute. 


L1XE8  TO  A  CRITIC.^ 


Honey  from  silkworms  who  can  gather, 
Or  silk  from  the  yellow  l>ee  ? 

The  gi*ass  may  gi'ow  in  winter  weather 
As  soon  as  hate  in  me. 


^  Mr.  R(».s8ctti  first  gave  thin  quat- 
rain. It  was  repeated  t<>  him  by  Mr. 
lirowning,\vho  ha<litfrom  Leigh  Hunt. 
The  account  Mr.  Rossetti  gives  of  it  is 
that  Shelley  and  Hunt  were  talking 
of  Love-Songs  ("  probably  in  or  about 
1817"):  Shelley  "didn't  see  why 
Hate-Songs  ab«r)   should  not  be  writ- 


ten," and  improvis€il  the  abi-»N  e. 

*  These  lines  ap|>e;un?d  in  the  thin! 
number  of  The  LiUral  in  1823,  and 
were  reproduced  the  next  year  in  the 
Posthumous  Poems,  with  the  date 
"December,  1817"  affixed  to  theui. 
There  are  no  Terl»al  vai-iations,  auti 
liHi-dly  any  in  punctuation. 


IJNES  TO   A   CRITR'. 
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II. 


Hate  men  who  cant,  and  men  who  pray, 
And  men  who  rail  like  thee ; 

An  equal  passion  to  repay 
They  are  not  coy  like  me. 


III. 


Or  seek  some  slave  of  power  and  gold, 
To  be  thy  dear  heart's  mate. 

Thy  love  will  move  that  bigot  cold 
Sooner  than  me  thy  hate. 


IV. 


A  passion  like  the  one  I  prove 
Cannot  divided  be; 

I  hate  thy  want  of  truth  and  love- 
How  should  I  then  hate  thee  ? 


POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    1818. 


[The  i)oeiii  with  which  Uub  group  oi>en8  in  of  aome  importanoe  hutomd^, 
1)ecau8e  it  fills  a    gap  that  has  hitherto  been  filled  in  a  very  doubtful  tad 
unsatisfactory  manner.     It  has  already  been  hinted  (at  p.  376  of  ToL  1}  tint 
the   Ozifmandiat  Sonnet  could  not  well  be  Shelley's   share  of  the  bwuBij 
conii)etition   with  Keats  and  Leigh   Hunt,    referred   to  in  Keatt'a  Wttv  to 
his  bnitheFH,  printed  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Lift  and  Letten  of  Jokm  KtaU  (lS48)t 
pp.    98  and  99.     In   this   letter,  dated  "February    16th  [1818]",  we  raid, 
"  The  Wednesday  before  last,  Shelley,  Hunt,  and  I,  wrote  each  a  tonDcC  on 
the  river  Nile  :   some  day  you  shall  read  them  all.'*     Li>rd  Houghton  gira 
Ozymandi4i$  as  Shelley's  (>art  in  this  strife ;  but  beside  not  being  a  **  Sonnet 
on  the  river  Nile,"  that  ia  classed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  among  the  poems  writtai 
in  1817.     I    know  of   no   reai«on  for   doubting   that   clawification,  whidi  ii 
also  pre8erve<l  by  Mr.  RossetU  ;  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  possible  doaU 
that   Shelley's  Nile   Sonnet   is   the   one   found    bv  Mr.    Townahend  Ifarer 

V  mm 

among  the  jiapers  of  Leigh  Hunt,  publv«hed  in  the  St.  Jamtt't  Mntjnzini  fiv 
^farch,   1S76,    and  now  first  included   among  Shelley's  (Kietieal  work*.    The 
fac8imilt>   of  the  MS.,   facing   this   page,   has   been   uuule    by    Mr.    G.  I.  F. 
Tup])er.     On  the  same  sheet  of  pa|)er  with  this  Sonnet  is  a  very  intercto-tiiig 
autograph   of  Keats, — the  i>orni   to  Robin    Hood,  shewing   slight   variatiou 
fn»m  tin-  puMiftheii  text.     The  fact  that  the  writinjjr  «»f  two  of  the  competi- 
toi-rt    is  ou  this    i)ai>er,    found   among    the    MSS.    of   the   third    c^^mjirtiui', 
leaves.    I  think,    no  room   fi»r  doubting   that    thii*    Stmnet  should  take    tbe 
place  heretuf«.>re  ^u*.si^ne^l  t<>  Ozymandias.     It  L*  curi'jiw,  and  wurth  rwunling, 
that    another  friend  of  Shelley's    wrote  an  Ozi/Mauditis  Sonnet.     In   H'-race 
Smith's  vulume,  Ainari/nfhii^,    the  Xt/inpholfjit  :  a  Pattornl  T)rama,   in  Thm 
Acts,  irit/i  other  Piy»u\s  U^-lj.  p.  -1-J  consist**  of  a  Sonnet  "  On  a  Stu|ienii- 
inis  Leg  of  (Inmite,  discovere<l  standing    l»y  it<k'lf  in  the  I>ei»ert#  of  Egjj-t, 
with  the    Inscription  inseitiil  Wlow."     The   inscription,  according  to  Smitb, 
is  '*  I  am  great  O/ymamlias,    the  King  of    Kingw  :  this    miirhty    city  j»ht'W.- 
the  wonders  of  my  haml."     On  the  next  jxige,  we  find  a  Sonnet  '^T*  Percy 
liy.-she    Shelley,  R"**!-,    «>n  his    PiH?ms."     One   c«mnot    help    susiicoting  that 
here    was  another   friendly  comiHJtition, — though    it  is    jMiSjiible  that  Shelley 
and  Smith  wrote    inde|>ondently,  both    reading    the  acc«.>uut    of   the   leg  in 
.some    c«»ntemponiry  news[iai>er.     Or    it   may    l>e  that    Smith's  S.-nnet,  pn'" 
lislied  t\v<i  years  later  than  Shelley's,  wjw  meant  to  set  Shelley  right   a:*  t..' 
his    facts.      There  \a  an   air   of   literalitv    alK>ut    Smith's  that  c<.m\'ince«  u< 
he  gave  the    inscription    c\^rrectly  ;   and  it  is  more  than  likely    that  he  wd* 
right    in    recoffling    one    leg    instead    of    two    legs    and    a    face.      Sh«rUey's 
Ozt/moiidias  is,  however,  as  far  alx>ve  Smith's,  p».^tically,  a.s  hi-?  Nile  Si'unet 
is  W'low  VM>th  Keats's  and  Leigh  Hunt's.      In  the  Api>endix  to  the  present 
Volume  will  ha  found  the  Nile  Sonnets  of  Keats  and  Hunt,  luul  al.-*"'  Hvrace 
Smith'j*    OztimnnfJins    Sonnet,  as    of  <lecide<i  o.^llateral    interest.      The  ni'.vt 
interesting  and  important  of  Shelley's  p<K?m.s  of  1818  have  already  api^ean*<i 
in    this    edition,    linffaliiid    ami    ]Id*n    and    the    Lhirs     WritUn    nmonj   th: 
Etitfainnn  Il'dU  in  V(»l.  I.  Juiinti    and  Maddah  and  the  Stanzas  Wnttm  i'** 
Dfjtctinii  vtnr  Xaj'fts  in  the  present  volume. — H.  B.  K.] 


POEMS  WRITTEN   IN    1818. 


SONNET, 
TO    THE    NILK» 

Month  after  month  the  gathered  rains  descend 

Drenchmg  yon  secret  ^Ethiopian  dells, 

And  from  the  desart's  ice-girt  pinnacles 

Where  Frost  and  Heat  in  strange  enil)mces  blend 

On  Atlas,  fields  of  moist  snow  half  depend. 

Girt  there  with  blasts  and  meteors  Tempest  dwells 

By  Nile's  aerial  urn,  with  rapid  spells 

Urging  those  waters  to  their  mighty  end. 

O'er  Egypt's  land  of  Memory  floods  are  level 

And  they  are  thine  0  Nile — and  well  thou  knowest 

That  soul-sustaining  airs  and  blasts  of  evil 

And  fruits  and  poisons  spring  where'er  thou  flowest. 

Beware  0  Man — for  knowledge-  nmst  to  thee 

Like  the  great  flood  to  Egypt,  ever  be. 


'  A  <x>mparifH>n  of  this  Sounet  with 
the  fiic-RimUe  of  the  MS.  will  shew 
that  it  httfl  been  necessary  to  bupply 
•onie  few  Htops.  The  insertion  of  the 
fac-flimile  makes  it  unnecessary'  to 
give  the  canccllc<l  MS.  readings. 

'  There  in  a  remiuiricenoe  here   of 


Shelley's  work  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer. In  Ixion  and  Cythnay  Canto  VI, 
stanzas  XL  an<l  XLI,  we  find  a  much 
more  beautifully  expressed  thought 
on  knowletlgo  fetnling  "  humnn  wants, 
AS  the  gi-eat  Nile  fcwU  Egypt."  Sec 
Vol.  I,  p.  211. 


412  POEMS  OK  1818. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNINES.* 

I^iSTEN,  listen,  Mary  mine. 

To  the  wliisper  of  the  Apennine, 

It  bursts  on  the  roof  like  the  thondei^s  roar, 

<Jr  like  the  sea  on  a  northern  shore. 

Heard  in 'its  raging  ebb  and  flow 

By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below. 

The  Apenniue  in  the  light  of  day 

Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  grey, 

Wliich  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay ; 

But  when  night  cbmes,  a  chaos  dread 

On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread, 

And  tlie  Apenniue  walks  abroad  with  the  storm. 

THE  PAST.  2 

I. 

"Wilt  thou  foi'get  the  hapi)y  hours 
WTiich  we  buried  in  Love's  sweet  bowers, 
Heaping  over  tlieir  cor})ses  cold 
lUossonis  and  leaves,  instead  of  mould  ? 
Blossoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fell, 
And  leav(is,  tlie  hopes  that  yet  remain. 

II. 

Foi'get  the  dead,  the  past  ?     O  yet 
There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it. 
Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb. 
Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom, 
And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 
Tliat  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. 

*  These  lines  were  first  given   by  given  by  Mrs.  SheUey  in  the  Podi 

Mn.  Shellej  in  the  Posthumous  Poems,  mous  Potms,  1824,   without  a  d« 

1824,  ^-ith  the  elate  May  4th,  1818.  but  they  are  cljissed  among  poems 

-  This  and  the  next  poem  were  first  1818  in  the  ooUccted  editions. 


IXVO(^x\TIC)N   TO   MISERY 
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SONNET. 

Lift  not  the  paiuted  veil  wliicli  those  who  live 
Call  Life:   thougli  unreal  shapes  be  pictured  there, 
And  it  but  mimic  all  we  would  believe 
With  colours  idly  spread, — behind,  lurk  Fear 
And  Hope,  twin  destinies;   who  ever  weave 
Their  shadows,  o'er  the  chasm,  sightless  and  drear.^ 
I  knew  one  who  had^  lifted  it — he  sought. 
For  his  lost  heai-t  was  tender,  things  to  love. 
But  found  them  not,  alas !   nor  was  there  aught 
The  world  contains,  the  wliich  he  could  approve. 
Through  the  unheeding  many  he  did  move, 
A  splendour  among  shadows,,  a  bright  blot 
Upon  thi^  gloomy  scene,  a  Spirit  that  strove 
For  trutli,  and  like  the  Preacher  found  it  not. 

INVOCATION  TO  MISERY.^ 


C(XME,  be  happy ! — sit  by*  me, 
Shadow-vested  Misery : 
(Joy,  unwilling,  silent  bride, 
Mourning  in  thy  robe  of  jirido, 
1  )eaolation — deified ! 


*  In  the  PottAumout  Poem4  we  read 

Th«  ahadowB,   which  Ui«    world  calls  sub- 
•tanoe,  there. 

But  in  the  editions  of  1839  the  reatl- 
ing  of  the  text  in  substituted. 

*  The  word  had  was  omitted  in  the 
Potihunums  PttemMj  but  supplied  in  the 
first  edition  of  1839. 

*  This  poem  was  first  printed  in 
The  Athena um  in  1832,  and  then  in 
The  SheiUy  Papergy  without  variation, 
in  lf^33.  Mrs.  Shelley  did  not  give  it 
in  the  Posthumous  PoemSj  1824,  but 
iotroduoc<l  it  into  the  first  edition  of 
1839,  with  variations.     Mwlwin  oallwl 


it,  in  The  Athemrum  and  The  ShdUy 
Papers^  Invocation  to  MUery.  Mrs. 
Shelley  headed  it  Misery, — a  Frag- 
ment, and  placed  it  among  the  poems 
written  in  1818.  As  a  rule,  Mrs. 
Shelley's  version  corresponds  so  closely 
with  Medwin's  in  punctuation  and 
other  minute  details,  that  I  cannot 
think  she  printed  it  from  a  finished 
MS.  independently  of  him.  I  should 
imagine  that  some  rough  notes  were 
the  authority  for  the  b^t  variations. 

*  So  in  The  Shelley  Papers,  but  near 
in  Mrs.  Shelley's  e<1itionP. 
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1>0E1[8  OF  1818. 


II. 

Come,  be  happy  ! — sit  neai  me : 
Sad  as  I  may  seem  to  thee, 
I  am  happier  far  than  ihou. 
Lady,  whose  imperial  brow 
Is  endiademed  with  woe. 


ni. 

Misery!  we  liave  known  each  other, 
like  a  sister  and  a  brother 
Living  in  the  same  lone  home. 
Many  years — ^we  miist  live  some 
Hours  or  ages^  yet  to  come. 

IV. 

Tis  an  evil  lot,  and  yet 
Let  us  make  the  best^  of  it; 
If  love  lives  when  pleasure  dies, 
We  will  love,  till  in  our  eyes' 
This  heart's  Hell  seem  Paradise. 


V. 

Come,  be  happy! — lie  thee  down 
On  tlie  fresh  grass  newly  mown, 
'Where  the  Grasshopper  doth  sing 
Men'ily — one  joyous  thing 
In  a  world  of  sorrowing ! 


^  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley*8  editions : 
Medwin  reads  Years  and  aget. 

'  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  but 
mott  in  The  Shefley  Paper*,— probably 
an  error  of  transciiption. 


'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  we  revl 

If  love  can  live  when  lUmaoie  dki, 
We  two  will  lore,  ftc 

I  have  adhered  to  Medwin*8  veruoQ 
as  the  more  like  Shelley. 


INVOCATION   TO   MISEKY. 
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VI. 

Tliei'c  our  tent  shall  be  the  willow, 
And  tliine  arm  shall  be  my  pillow;^ 
Sounds  and  odours  sorrowful 
Because  they  once  were  sweet,  shall  lull 
Us  to  slumber,  deep  and  dull. 

VII. 

Ha!  thy  frozen  pulses  flutter 

With  a  love  tliou  darest  not  utter. 

Thou  art  murmuring — thou  art  weeping — 

Is  thine  icy  bosom  leaping 

AMiile  my  burning  lieart  lies  sleeping  ?* 

VIII. 

Kiss  me; — oh!  thy  lips  are  cold: 
Round  my  neck  tliine  arms  enfold — 
Tliey  are  soft,  but  chill  and  dead; 
And  thy  tears  upon  my  head 
Bum  like  points  of  frozen^  lead. 

IX. 

Hasten  to  the  bridal  bed — 
Underneath  the  grave  'tis  spread: 
In  darkness  may  our  love  be  liid. 
Oblivion  be  our  coverlid — 
We  may  rest,  and  none  forbid. 


So  in  The  Shelley  Papen,  but  in 
I.  SheUey'a  editions 

▲nd  mine  arm  aluUl  be  thy  pillow  ; 

bably  an  accidental  tranBi>osition 
prunouns,  aa  the  next  stanza  but 
I  clearly  shews  Medwin's  reading  to 
correct. 
I  give  these  three  lines  aun  given  by 


Mrs.   Shelley.     Medwin    printed  the 

stanza  with  a  central  line  of  asterisks 

and  the  final  couplet, 

Thou  art  mnrmnring,  thou  art  weeping, 
Whilift  my  burning  boaom's  leaping. 

'  It  were  i>erha{)e  over  venturesome 
to  change  this  epithet  for  moUen  ;  but 
I  scarce! V  doubt  that  that  was  Shelley's 
word  :  frozen  hardly  makes  sense. 
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]*0£II8  OF   1818. 


Clasp  me  till  our  hearts  be  grown 
like  two  shadows^  into  one; 
Till  this  dreadful  transport  may   . 
like  a  vapour  fade  away. 
In  the  sleep  that  lasts  alway. 

XI. 

We  may  dream,  in  that  long  sleep, 
That  we  are  not  those  who  weep; 
E'eu  as  Pleasure  di-eams  of  thee, 
life-deserting  Misery, 
Thou  luayst  dream  of  her  with  me. 

XII. 

Let  us  laugh,  and  make  our  mirth. 
At  the  shadows  of  the  earth. 
As  dogs  bay  the  moonlight  clouds, 
Which, 2  like  spectres  wrapt  in  slu-ouds, 
Pass  o'er  night  in  multitudes. 

XIII. 

All  the  wide  world,  beside  us 
Show  like  multitudinous 
Puppets  passing  from  a  scene ; 
Wliat  but  mockery  can  they  mean. 
Where  I  am — where  thou  hast  l)een  ?* 


*  So  in   Mrs.  Shelley's  editioiw,  but 
lotert  in  Medwin*8. 

*  So    in  Mrs.    Shelley's    editions  : 
That  in  Meclwin's. 

'  This  stanza  is  given  as  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  eilitioiiH.     Med  win  gives  it 


in  a  form  which  does  not  con 
itself  to  me  at  all, — thus  : 
All  the  wule  world  beside  us 
Are  like  muHitndiiious 
IShadowB  ahifting  ftom  a  aoene — 
What  but  mockery  majr  th«T  uiea 
Where  am  I  ? — When*  thou  fia»t  h 
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TO  MARY 


dear,  that  you  were  here 

ir  brown  eyes  bright  and  clear, 

:  sweet  voice,  like  a  bird 

ove  to  its  lone  mate 

y  bower  disconsolate  ;  b 

}  sweetest  ever  heard ! 

r  brow  more  .  .  . 

sky 
zure  Italy. 

ir,  come  to  me  soon,  lo 

;  well  whilst  thou  art  far; 
t  to  the  sphered  moon, 
;ht  to  the  western  star, 
lov^d,  art  to  me. 

dear,  that  you  were  here;  is 

le  echo  whispers  "  Here !" 


;\^OODMAN  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE* 

IAN  whose  rough  lieart  was  out  of  tune 
such  hearts  yet  never  came  to  good) 
hear,  under  the  stars  or  moon, 

itingale  in  an  interfluous  wood 

he  hungry  dark  with  melody; —  g 

I  vale  is  watered  by  a  flood, 

1  by  Mrs.  Shelley  (to  to  be  correct. 

me,  the  lines  are  ad-  ^  Mrs.  Shelley  first  gave  this  frag- 

le    Posthutnout   PoanSj  ment  in  the  Poithuinous  Poemty  1824, 

ilste,  September,  1818."  — all  but  the  last  three  liDes,  which 

ersion  we  reml  Oh  !  in-  first  appeared  ia  Mr.  Oamett's  Rdict 

the   beginning  of   the  of  Skdley.     In  the  collected  editions, 

tiuuite  Iinc*s.    The  O  of  the    iKx*ni    apiiears   among   those   of 

editions  is  mon*  likely  1818. 

I.  E    V. 
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Or  as  the  moonlight  fOls  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darkness — as  a  tuherose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which  lie 

Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they  rose, 

The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 

In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 

Of  evening,  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail, 
Was  interfused  upon  the  silentness; 
The  folded  roses  and  the  violets  pale 

Heard  her  withui  their  slumbers,  the  abyss 
Of  heaven  with  all  its  planets ;   the  dull  ear 
Of  the  nijjjht-cradleJ  earth  ;   the  loneliness 

Of  the  circumfluous  watei's, — every  -sphere 

And  every  flower  and  beam  and  cloud  and  wave, 

And  every  wind  of  the  mute  atmosphere, 

And  every  beast  stretched  in  its  rugged  cave, 
And  every  bird  lulled  on  its  mossy  bough. 
And  every  silver  moth  fresh  from  the  grave, 

Which  is  its  cradle — ever  from  below 
Aspiring  like  one  who  loves  too  fair,  too  {at. 
To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  glow 

Of  one  serene  and  unapproached  star, 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  light,^ 
Unconscious,  as  some  human  lovers  are, 

Itself  liow  low,  how  higli  beyond  all  height 

Tlie  heaven  where  it  would  perisli ! — and  every  form 

That  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  ni<:hi 
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Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  chanii 

Girt  as  with  an  interminable  zone,  35 

^Vhilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  music  was  a  storm 

Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oblivion 
Out  of  their  dreams ;   harmony  became  love 
In  everv  soul  but  one. 


And  so  tills  man  returned  with  axe  and  saw  io 

At  evening  close  from  killing  the  tall  treen, 
The  soul  of  whom  by  nature's  gentle  law 

Was  each  a  wood-nymph,  and  kept  ever  green 
The  pavement  and  the  roof  of  the  wild  copse, 
Chequering  the  sunlight  of  the  blue  serene  45 

With  jagged  leaves, — and  from  the  forest  tops 
Singing  the  winds  to  sleep — or  weeping  oft 
Fast  showers  of  aerial  water  drops 

Into  their^  mother's  bosom,  sweet  and  soft. 

Nature's  pure  tears  which  have  no  bitterness; —  50 

Around  the  cradles  of  the  l)irds  aloft 

They  spread  themselves  into  the  loveliness 

Of  fan-like  leaves,  and  over  pallid  flowers 

Hang  like  moist  clouds : — or,  where  high  branches  kiss, 

Make  a  green  space  among  the  silent  bowers,  os 

Like  a  vast  fane  in  a  metropolis, 
Sun-ounded  bv  the  columns  and  the  towel's 


*  Mr.  Koiwetti   nltern   thrir  U*  her.       tluue  m»,  whatever  gnimmaticnl  exact- 

\vv       n 

K    K  2 


I   <lo  nt)t  think  Shelley  woiih!  have       new  might  indicate. 
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AH  overwrought  with  branch-like  traceries 
In  which  there  is  religion — and  the  mute 
Persuasion  of  unkindled  melodies, 

Odours  and  gleams  and  mnrmnrs,  which  the  late 

Of  tlie  blind  pilot-spirit  of  the  blast 

Stirs  as  it  sails,  now  grave  and  now  acute. 

Wakening  the  leaves  and  waves,  ere  it  has  past 
To  such  brief  unison  as  on  the  brain 
One  tone,  which  never  can  recur,  lias  cast. 

One  accent  never  to  return  again. 


The  world  is  full  of  Woodmen  who  exi>el 
T^)ve's  gentle  Dryads  from  the  haunts  of  life, 
And  vex  the  nightingales  in  every  dell. 


FKAGSIEXT  OF  AN  ADDRESS  TO  BYROX.^ 

O  MiCrHTY  mind,  in  whose  deep  stream  this  age 
Shakes  like  a  reed  in  the  unheeding  storm. 
Why  dost  thou  curb  not  thine  own  sacred  raije  ? 


FRAGMF^T  TO  SILEXCE.2 

SiLEXCE !    O  well  are  Death  and  Sleep  and  Tliou 
Three  brethren  named,  the  guardians  gloomv-winjwil 


*  From  Rdics  of  *SAe//f  j/.  The  sug- 
j^estion  that  the  lines  are  to  Byrou  is 
Mr.  Roiwetti's.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  al)out  the  matter. 

-  From  Rdics  of  ShiMty^  assigned  to 
the  year  1818  by  Mr.  Gamett.  Mrs. 
Shelley  seems  to  have  deciphered  this 
fragment,    whether    from    the   same 


draft  as  that  deciphered  by  Mr.  Gar- 
nett  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  aimobt  sus- 
pect not.  Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clark* 
has  a  transcript  in  Mrs.  Sbelltrv'^ 
writing  of  this  and  the  two  fragmeDt« 
a<ldressed  to  Music  at  pp.  404—5  ci 
this  volume :  for  a  copy  of  these  I  am 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Clarke. 
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Of  one  abyss,  where  life,  and  truth,  and  joy 

Are  swallowed  up — yet  spare  me,  Spirit,^  pity  me. 

Until  the  sounds  I  hear  become  my  soul, 

And  it  has  left  these  faint  and  weary  limbs, 

To  track  along  the  lapses  of  the  air 

This  wandering  melody*  until  it  rests 

Among  lone  mountains  in  some   .    .    . 

FEAGMENT.» 

The  fierce  beasts  of  the  woods  and  wildernesses 
Track  not  the  steps  of  him  who  drinks  of  it ; 
For  the  light  breezes,  which  for  ever  fleet 
Around  its  margin,  heap  the  sand  thereon. 

FEAGilENT. 

My  head  is  wild  with  weeping  for  a  grief 
Wliich  is  the  shadow  of  a  gentle  mind. 

I  walk  into  the  air,  (but  no  relief 

To  seek, — or  haply,  if  I  sought,  to  find; 

It  came  unsought)  ; — to  wonder  that  a  chief 
Among  men's  spirits  should  he  cold  and  blind. 

FRAGMENT. 

FLuURlsillNir  vine,  whose  kindling  clusters  glow 
Beneath  the  autumnal  sun,  none  taste  of  thee ; 

For  thou  dost  sliroud  a  niin,  and  below 
The  rotting  bones  of  dead  antiquity. 

'  O  spirit,  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  trans-  '  This  and  the  two  following  frag- 

cript;  but  Mr.  Gamett  omits  O.  nients  first  ap^iearecl  in  Mr.  Kossotti  s 

*  In  the  transcript  Thetf  wandtrinj  e<1ition^  having  been  discovered  by  Mr. 

meUxlifS.     At  this  i>oiut  Mrs.  Shelley  (]}amott  among  Sir  Percy   Shelley  s 

breaks  off.  MSS. 
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SCENE  FROM  "TASSO/'i 


Maddalo,  a  Courtier. 
^[ALPiaLio,  a  Port. 


PiGNA,  a  Minister. 
Albaxo,  an   Usher, 


Maddalo. 

No  access  to  the  Duke!     You  have  not  said 
That  the  Count  Maddalo  would  speak  with  him  ? 

TlGNA. 

Did  you  inform  his  Grace  that  Signor  Pigna 
Waits  witli  state  papers  for  his  signature  ? 

Malpkjlio. 

The  Lady  Leonora  cannot  know 

Tliat  I  have  written  a  sonnet  to  her  fame. 

In  whicli  1  Venus  and  Adonis. 

You  shouhl  not  take  niv  j^old  and  serve  me  not. 


^  This  fragment,  from  the  Relic*  of 
t<heUaf,  was  intnKluceil  by  Mr.  Uar- 
nett  with  the  following  note  : — "*  I 
have  devoted,'  Shelley  WTote  from 
Milan.  April  20,  1818,  'this  pum- 
mer.  and  indee<l  the  next  year,  Ui  th»* 
c<»nii)o«ition  of  a  tragedy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Tasso's  madness  ;  which  I  fin<l 
upon  inspection  is,  if  properly  treat<?d, 
admirably  dramatic  and  i>oetical.' 
Brief  and  slight  a.«<  the  following  frag- 
ment is,  it  is  highly  interesting,  Jis 
affording  some  clue  to  the  manner  in 
which  Shelley  would  have  treated  a 
subject  which  he  long  meditated,  and 
never,  perhaps,  finally  abandone<l.  It 
would  appear  that  the  envy  of  court- 


iers and  Ta.>st)'b  ri\a]c'  would  U-ive 
l>een  among  the  princi|>;d  element-  "f 
the  action  ;  the  piece  would  c»a>e- 
tpiently  have  Ixjnie  little  resembLiuct 
to  Goethe's  Tasso,  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  SheUev  ever  read.  N" 
subject  could  have  been  more  c^m- 
genial  to  the  latter.  He  was  pn»l«a''ly 
withheld  from  attempting  it  by  the 
apj>earance  of  Byron'.s  hunmt  <»/  Tni*'\ 
and  his  reluctance  to  enter  into  api"*- 
rent  ct»mpetition  with  a  friend,  t*' 
whose  genius  Ids  mixlesty.  eontinue'l 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  ci<n- 
temporaries,  induced  him  to  assign 
an  unmerit^l  pre-eminence  over  hi# 
own." 
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Albano. 

In  truth  I  told  her,  and  she  smiled  and  said, 

"  If  I  am  Venus,  thou,  coy  Poesy  lo 

Art  the  Adonis  whom  I  love,  and  he 

The  Erymanthian  boar  that  wounded  him/' 

O  tnist  to  me,  Signor  Malpiglio, 

Those  nods  and  smiles  were  favours  worth  the  zechin. 

MAT.PIGLI0. 

The  words  are  twisted  in  some  double  sense  u 

That  I  reach  not :  the  smiles  fell  not  on  me. 

PiGNA. 

How  are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  occupied  ? 

Albano. 

Buried  in  some  strange  talk.     The  Duke  was  leaning, 
His  finger  on  his  brow,  his  lips  unclosed. 
The  Princess  sate  within  the  window-seat,  «o 

,  And  so  her  face  was  hid ;  but  on  her  knee 
Her  hands  were  clasped,  veinM,  and  pale  as  snow, 
And  quivering — ^\'oung  Tasso,  too,  was  there. 

Maddalo. 

Thou  seest  on  whom  from  thine  own  worshipped  heaven 
Thou  drawest  down  smiles — thev  did  not  rain  on  thee. 

Malpiglio. 

Wouhl  they  were  parching  lightnings  for  his  sake  20 

On  whom  they  fell ! 
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J 


SOXCt  FOIE  "TASSO; 


I  LOTBD — alas  1  OUT  life  is  love ; 

But  when  we  cease  to  loeatlie  and  moTe 

I  do  Buppoee  lore  ceases  tooi 

I  thooght,  bat  not  as  now  I  do, 

Keen  thou^its  and  bright  of  lin^d  lore. 

Of  all  tbat  men  had  thoii|^t  befiin^ 

And  Edl  that  natoie  ehovs,  and  more. 


And  still  I  love  and  still  I  tliink. 
But  strai^ely,  for  my  heart  can  drink 
The  drq^  of  such  despair,  and  live. 
And  love ; 

And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  fast, 
I  mix  the  present  with  the  past. 
And  each  seems  uglier  than  tlie  last. 


Sometimes  I  see  before  me  flee 

A  silver  spirit's  form,  like  thee, 

0  Leonora,  and  I  sit 

StiU  watching  it. 

Till  by  the  grated  casement's  ledge 

It  fades,  with  such  a  sigh,  as  sedge 

Breathes  o'er  the  breezy  streamlet's  edge, 

'  FiiBt  givBU  by  Win.  Shell8j  in  the  sary   to  preeerre   the  indnt* 

Potthunout  Foam,  1S21,  and  placed  liiatiiB  at  the  end  of  tbe  fourth 

in  the  collected  editions,  Mnongpoema  stuiza  II,  and  the  beg^uii^ 

of  1S18.     I  hare  not  thought  it  necea-  fourth  luieof  Btoim  III. 
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[. 


Let  tliose  who  pine  in  pride  or  in  revenge, 
Or  think  that  ill  for  ill  should  be  repaid 

Or  barter  wrong  for  wrong,  until  the  excliange 
Ruins  the  merchants  of  such  tliriftless  trade, 

Visit  the  tower  of  Vado,  and  unlearn 

Such  bitter  faith  beside  Marenglii's  urn. 

II. 
A  massy  tower  yet  overhangs  the  town, 
A  scattered  group  of  ruined  dwellings  now. 


III. 

Another  scene  ere  wise  Etruria  knew 
Its  second  ruin  through  internal  strife. 

And  tvrants  throuj^h  tlie  breach  of  discord  threw 
The  chain  which  binds  and  kills.     As  death  to  life, 

As  winter  to  fair  flowers  (thougli  some  be  poison) 

So  Monarcliy  succeeds  to  Freedom's  foisou. 


IV. 

In  Pisa*s  church  a  cup  of  sculptured  gold 
Was  brimming  with  the  blood  of  feuds  forsworn 


'  Mrs.  Shelley  gave  stanzas  VII  to 
XV  of  this  fragment  in  the  Potthum- 
nus  Poems.  The  rest  was  transcribed 
by  Mr.  Qamett,  from  a  Note  Book 
in  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  i>o68e88iou,  and 
first  appeared  in  Mr.  Rc^setti's  edition. 
Mrs.  Shelley  inscribed  at  the  end 
yaplrsy  1818.  Mr.  R')f>Hetti  axlds  I)e- 
Cfmber.  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  the 
title  is  given  as  Mastnghi ;  and  the 
following  note  is  addc<l  :  *'  This  f nig- 
meut    refers    to  an  event,    told    in 


Sismondi's  Hittoirt  des  Ripuhlujucs 
JtalicnncSf  which  occurred  during  the 
war  when  Florence  finally  8ubduo<l 
Pisi,  and  reduce<l  it  to  a  province. 
The  oi>ening  stimzas  are  addressed  to 
the  conquering  city."  Mr.  Rossetti 
was  the  hrst  eilitor  who  ap(>e.irs  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to 
Sisniondi  and  ascertain  that  the  hero's 
name  was  Marenghi.  The  "  o|>ening 
sUuiza"  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  is 
that  uumbi>red  VII  in  this  edition. 
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At  SBCRuiieiit :   more  holy  ne'er  of  old 

Etrurians  iiiiogleii  with  the  shades  furloni 
-Of  moon- il  hi  mined  forests. 


And  reconciling  facti<Hi8  vet  their  lipa 

With  that  dread  wine,  and  swear  to  be^  each  i^t 
Undaricflned  by  tbeir  coiuttT's  last  edipHe. 


Waa  Floreuce  the-libettidde  ?  Uiat  band 
Of  free  and  {prions  brothets  who  bad  plaotod, 

IJke  a  green  isle  'mid  .Ethiopian  sand, 
A  nation  amid  slaveries,  disenchanted 

Of  many  impious  faiths — wise,  just — do  they, 

Uoea  Florence,  gorge  the  sated  tjiants'  prey  ? 

VII. 

0  foster-nurse  of  man's  abandoned  glory, 

Sitice  Athens,  its  great  mother,  sunk  in  splendoQT-, 

Tlioii  shadowest  forth  that  mighty  shape  in  story. 
As  ocean  its  wrecked  fanes,  severe  yet  tender: — 

The  light-invested  angel  I'oesy 

Was  drawn  from  the  dim  world  to  welcome  thee. 

VIM. 
And  thou  in  painting  didst  transcribe  all  taught 

By  loftiest  meditations ;   marble  knew 
The  sculptor's  fearless  soul — and  as  be  wrought. 

The  grace  of  his  own  power  and  freedom  grew. 
And  more  than  all,  heroic,  just,  sublime, 
Thou  wert  among  tlie  false— was  this  thy  crime  i 

IX- 
Yes ;   and  on  Pisa's  marble  walls  the  tvrine 
Of  direst  weeds  bangs  garlanded — the  snake 
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luliabits  its  wrecked  palaces ; — in  thiue 

A  beast  of  subtler  venom  now  doth  make 
Its  lair,  and  sits  amid  their  glories  overthrown, 
And  thus  thv  victim's  fate  is  as  thine  own. 

X. 

The  sweetest  flowers  are  ever  frail  and  rare, 
And  love  and  freedom  blossom  but  to  wither; 

And  good  and  ill  like  vines  entangled  are, 

So  that  their  grapes  may  oft  be  plucked  together; — 

Divide  the  vintage  ere  thou  drink,  then  make 

Thy  heart  rejoice  for  dead  Marenghi*s  sake. 

XI. 

No  record  of  his  crime  remains  in  story, 
But  if  the  morning  briglit  as  evening  shone. 

It  was  some  higli  and  holy  deed,  by  glory 
Pursued  into  forgetfulness,  which  won 

Fn)m  the  l)lind  crowd  he  made  secure  and  tree 

The  patriot's  meed,  toil,  death,  ami  infamy. 

XI  r. 

For  when  by  souml  of  trumpet  was  declared 
A  price  upon  his  life,  and  there  was  set 

A  penalty  of  blooil  on  all  who  shared 

So  much  of  wat^r  with  liim  as  might  wet 

His  lips,  which  speech  divided  not — lie  went 

Alone,  as  you  may  guess,  to  banishment. 

Xlll. 
Amid  the  mountains,  like  a  hunted  beast. 
He  hid  himself,  and  hunger,  toil,  and  cold,* 

'  In  Mre.  SheUey'i}  eilitions,    coW,       coW,  which  is  of  course  right. 
find  tnU  :  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  toil,  and 
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Month  after  montli  enilured ;  it  was  a  feast 

WlieneV'r  lie  fuund  those  globes  of  ileep-r«(l  p 
Which  ill  the  woods  the  strawberry-tree  dotli  l" 
Suspended  in  their  emerald  atmosphere. 

XIV. 

And  in  the  TooflesB  hats  of  vast  morasaes. 
Deserted  by  the  fever-abickea  serf. 

All  overgrown  with  teeds  and  long  rank  glasses. 
And  hillocks  he^>ed  of  mosa-inworen  toif. 

And  wheie  the  huge  and  speckled  aloe  made. 

Booted  in  stones,  a  broad  and  pcdnted  ahad^ 

XT. 

He  housed  himself  There  is  a  point  of  strand 
Near  Vado's^  tower  and  town ;   and  on  one  side 

Tlie  treaclierous  marsh  divides  it  from  the  land, 
Shadowed  by  pine  and  ilex  forests  wide. 

And  on  the  other  creeps  eternally, 

Tlirough  muddy  weeds,  the  shallow  sullen  sea. 

XVI. 
Here  the  earth's  breath  is  pestilence,  and  few 

But  tilings  whose  nature  is  at  war  with  life — 
Snakes  and  ill  wonns — endure  its  mortal  dew. 

The  trophies  of  the  clime's  victorious  strife — 
Wliite  bones,  and  locks  of  dun  and  yellow  liair. 
And  ringed  liorns  wliich  bufi'aloes  did  wear — 


XVII. 
And  at  the  utmost  iioint  stood  there 

The  relics  of  a  weed-inwoven  cot, 
Tliatched  with  broad  flags.     An  outlawed  murderer 

Had  lived  seven  days  there :  the  pursuit  was  hot 

'  Id  Ura.  Shelley 's  oilitiuuit,  Vada'M:  Mr.  Uosietti  aayi  Vada  is  the  iubh 
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^Vllen  he  was  cold.     The  birds  that  were  his  grave 
Fell  dead  upon  their  feast  in  Vado*s  wave. 

XVIII. 

There  must  have  lived  within  Marenghi's  heart 

That  fire,  more  warm  and  bright  than  life  or  hope, 

(Wliich  to  the  martyr  makes  his  dungeon  .  .  . 
More  joyous  than  the  heaven's  majestic  cope 

To  his  oppressor),  warring  with  decay, — 

Or  he  could  ne'er  have  lived  years,  day  by  day. 

XIX. 

Xor  was  his  state  so  lone  as  you  might  think. 

He  had  tamed  everv  ne\vt  and  snake  and  toad. 
And  every  seagull  which  sailed  down  to  drink 

Those  ere  the  death-mist  went  abroad. 

And  each  one,  with  peculiar  talk  and  play. 
Wiled,  not  imtaught,  his  silent  time  away. 

XX. 

And  the  marsh-meteors,  like  tame  beasts,  at  night 
Came  licking  with  blue  tongues  his  veined  feet  ; 

And  he  would  watch  them,  as,  like  spirits  bright, 
In  many  entangled  figures  quaint  and  sweet 

To  some  inchanted  music  they  would  dance — 

Until  they  vanished  at  the  first  moon-glance. 

XXI. 

He  mocked  the  stars  by  grouping  on  each  weed 
Tlie  summer  dewdrops  in  the  golden  dawn ; 

And,  ere  the  hoar-frost  vanished,  he  could  read 
It<^  pictured  footprints,  as  on  spots  of  lawn 

Its  delicate  brief  touch  in  silence  weaves 

The  likeness  of  the  wood's  remembered  leaves. 
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XXII. 


And  many  a  fresli  Spring-mom  would  be  awaken— 
While  yet  the  uorisen  sun  mode  glow,  like  iron 

Qoivei-ii)^'  in  criinson  file,  the  peaks  unshakeu 
Of  iiioiiiitiiins  and  blue  isles  which  did  environ 

Wiih  air-dad  crags  that  plain  of  land  and  sea,— 

And  feel  liberty. 


And  in  the  moonlew  nights,  when  the  dim  ocean 

Heaved  undoneath  the  heaven, .  . . 
Starting  f^om  dreaniB  . . , 

Communed  with  tiie  immeasnrable  worid; 
And  felt  his  life  beyond  his  Umbe  dilated. 
Till  his  mind  grew  like  that  it  contemplated. 

XXIV. 
His  food  was  the  wild  fig  and  strawberry ; 

The  milky  pine-nuts  which  the  autumnal  blast 
Shakes  into  the  tall  grass ;  and  such  small  fry 

As  from  the  sea  by  winter-storms  are  cast ; 
And  the  coarse  bulbs  of  iris-flowers  he  found 
Knotted  in  clumps  under  the  spongy  ground. 

XXV. 
And  so  were   kindled  powers   and  thoughts  which  mad 

His  solitude  leas  dark.    When  memory  came 
(For  years  gone  by  leave  each  a  deepening  shade). 

His  spirit  basked  in  its  internal  flame, — 
As,  when  the  black  storm  hun-ies  round  at  night. 
The  fisher  basks  beside  his  red  firelight. 


Vet  human  hopes  and  cares  and  faiths  und  errors. 
TJkc  billows  unawnkeiied  bv  the  wind, 
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Slept  in  Marenghi  still ;  but  that  all  terrors, 

Weakness,  and  doubt,  had  withered  in  his  mind. 
His  couch  .  .  . 


XXVII. 

And,  when  he  saw  beneath  the  sunset's  planet 
A  black  ship  walk  over  the  crimson  ocean, — 

Its  pennons  streaming  on  the  blasts  that  fan  it, 
Its  sails  and  ropes  all  tense  and  without  motion, 

like  the  dark  ghost  of  the  unburied  even 

Striding  across  the  orange-coloured  heaven, — 

XXVIII. 

The'  thought  of  his  own  kind  who  made  the  soul 

Which  sped  that  wingM  shape  through  night  and  day. 
The  thought  of  his  own  country  .  .  .  ^ 


*  These  fragments  would  aeem  to 
have  been  meant  as  introductory  to  a 
poetic  account  of  the  exploit  of  the 
exiled  Florentine  Pietro  Marenghi, 
told  in  Sismondi's  Iliatnirt  dea  RA* 
pMiquea  Italiennet.  Mr.  Roesetti 
gives,  in  his  notes,  an  extract  of  the 
passage,  from  the  eighth  volume  of 
tlie  Paris  edition  of  1826  (pp.  142— S). 
It  is  related  that,  when  the  Floren- 
tines found  themselves  unable  to 
eflfoct  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  Pisa, 
they  attempted  to  reduce  the  city  by 
faimne,  and  that  the  Pisans  sent  some 
galleys  to  get  grain  in  Sicily.  One  of 
these,  surprised  by  vessels  which  the 
Florentines  had  armed  at  Genoa,  took 
refuge  under  the  tower  of  Vado  ;  and 
it  is  (presumably)   of  her  approach 


that  Shelley  gives  the  wonderful  pic- 
ture in  stanza  XXVII.  Marenghi, 
promptly  seizing  the  occasion  to  serve 
that  State  which  had  cast  him  out, 
swam  to  the  galley  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  in  spite  of  arrows  from  the 
Pisans,  and,  though  wounded  in  three 
places,  made  good  his  hold  on  the 
pn)W,  and  doggedly  applied  his  torch 
till  the  galley  was  effectually  set  on 
fire.  Marenghi  regained  the  shore, 
and  the  galley  burnt  in  sight  of  the 
tower  of  Vado.  The  patriot  was  event- 
ually recalled  with  honour.  I  give 
the  heads  of  the  story  as  told  by  Sia- 
mondi, — not  answering  for  their  au- 
thenticity, in  any  sense,  but  merely 
as  shewing  what  was  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Shelley's  poem. 
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I. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Preface  to  "The  Mask  of  Anarchy." 

This  Poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Shelley  on  occasion  of 
the  bloodshed  at  Manchester,  in  the  year  1819.  I  was 
editor  of  the  Examiner  at  that  time,  and  it  was  sent  to 
me  to  be  inserted  or  not  in  that  journal,  as  I  thought  fit. 
I  did  not  insert  it,  because  I  thought  that  the  public  at 
large  had  not  become  sufficiently  discerning  to  do  justice 
to  the  sincerity  and  kind-heartedness  of  the  spirit  that 
walked  in  this  flaming  robe  of  verse.  His  charity  was 
avowedly  more  than  proportionate  to  his  indignation;  yet 
I  thought  that  even  the  suffering  part  of  the  people, 
judging,  not  unnaturally,  from  their  own  feelings,  and 
from  the  exasperation  wliich  suffering  produces  before  it 
produces  knowledge,  would  believe  a  hundred-fold  in  his 
anger,  to  what  they  would  in  his  good  intention  ;  and 
this  made  me  fear  that  the  common  enemy  would  take 
advantage  of  the  mistake  to  do  them  both  a  disservice. 
Mr.  Shelley's  writings  have  since  aided  the  general  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  bringing  about  a  wiser  j)eriod  ;  and 
an  effusion,  which  would  have   got   him   cruelly  misrepre- 
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sented  a  few  years  back,  will  now  do  nneqiiivocal  Iionoor 
to  his  memory,  and  show  eveiy  body  what  a  most  con- 
siderate and  kind,  as  well  as  fervent  heart,  the  canse  rf 
the  world  has  lost. 

The  Poem,  though  written  purposely  in  a  lax  and 
familiar  measure,  is  highly  characteristical  of  the  author. 
It  has  the  usual  ardour  of  his  tone,  the  unbounded 
sensibility  by  which  he  combines  the  most  domestic  vith 
the  most  remote  and  fanciful  images,  and  the  patience,  so 
l)eautifully  checking,  and,  in  &ct^  produced  by  the  extreme 
impatience  of  liis  moral  feeling.  His  patience  is  tlie 
deposit  of  many  impatiences,  acting  upon  an  equal  measure 
of  understanding  and  moral  taste.  His  wisdom  is  the 
wisdom  of  a  heart  overdiarged  with  sensibility,  acquiring 
the  profoundest  notions  of  justice  from  the  complete 
sympathy,  and  at  once  taking  refuge  from  its  pain,  and 
working  out  its  extremest  purposes,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
stubborn  and  loving  fortitude  which  neutralizes  resistance. 
His  very  strokes  of  humour,  while  they  startle  with  their 
extravagance  and  even  ghastliness,  cut  to  the  heart  with 
pathos.  The  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas,  for  instance,  of  this 
Poem,  involve  an  allusion  which  becomes  affecting  from 
our  knowing  what  he  must  have  felt  when  he  wrote  it 
It  is  to  his  children,  who  were  taken  from  him  bv  the 
late  I^rd  Chancellor,  under  that  preposterous  law  by 
which  every  aucceeding  age  might  be  made  to  blush  for 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  opinions  of  its  preilecessor. 

"  Anarchy,  the  Skeleton "  riding  tlirough  the  streets,  and 
grinning  and  bowing  on  each  side  of  him. 

As  well  as  if  Ilia  education 

Had  coiit  ten  millions  to  the  nation, 

is  another  instance  of  tlie  union  of  ludicrousness  with 
terror.  Hojx*,  looking  "more  like  Despair,"  and  Living 
herself  down    before  his  horses'  feet  to  die,  is  a  toucliinii 
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image.     The    description   of   the   rise    and   growth    of   the 
Public  Enlightenment, 

upborne  on  wings  whose  grain 


Was  as  the  light  of  sunny  rain, 

and  producing  "thoughts"  as  he  went, 

As  stars  from  night's  loose  hair  are  shaken, 

till  on  a  sudden  t]ie  prostrate  multitude  look  up, 

and  ankle-deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene, 
Was  walking  with  a  quiet  mien, 

18  rich  with  the  author's  usual  treasure  of  imagery  and 
splendid  words.  The  sixty-third  is  a  delicious  stanza, 
producing  a  most  happy  and  comforting  picture  in  the 
midst  of  visions  of  blood  and  tumult.  We  see  the  light 
firom  its  cottage  window.  The  substantial  blessings  of 
Freedom  are  nobly  described;  and  lastly,  the  advice  given 
by  the  poet,  the  great  national  measure  recommended  by 
him,  is  singularly  striking  as  a  political  anticipation.  It 
advises  what  has  since  taken  place,  and  what  was  felt  by 
the  grown  wisdom  of  the  age  to  be  the  only  thing  which 
could  take  place,  with  efiTect,  as  a  final  rebuke  and  nullifi- 
cation of  the  Tories ;  to  wit,  a  calm,  lawful,  and  inflexible 
preparation  for  resistance  in  the  shape  of  a  protesting 
multitude, — the  few  against  the  many, — the  laborious  and 
suffering  against  the  spoilt  children  of  monopoly, — Man- 
kind against  Tory-kind.  It  is  true  the  Poet  recommends 
that  there  should  be  no  active  resistance,  come  what 
might ;  which  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  however  effective, 
which  we  beUeve  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Political 
Unions :  yet,  in  point  of  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  the 
success  he  anticipates  has  actually  occurred,  and  after  his 
very  fashion ;  for  there  really  has  been  no  resistance, 
except    by    multitudinous    protest.     The    Tories,   however 
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desirous  they  showed  themselves  to  draw  their  swords,  did 
not  draw  them.    The  battle  was  won  without  a  blow. 

Mr.  Shelley's  countrjrmen  know  how  anxious  he  was  ftr 
the  advancement  of  the  common  good,  but  they  have  yirt 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  anxiety  in  behalf  of  this 
particular  means  of  it — ^Beform.  Tlie  first  time  I  heard 
from  him,  was  upon  the  subject :  it  was  before  I  knew 
him,  and  while  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1811.  So  early  did  he  b^in  his  career  of  pluknthropy ! 
Mankind,  and  their  interests,  were  scarcely  ever  out  of 
his  thoughts.  It  was  a  moot  point  when  he  entered  your 
room,  whether  he  would  begin  with  some  half-pleasant^ 
half-pensive  joke,  or  quote  something  Greek,  or  ask  some 
question  about  pul»lic  affairs.  I  rcmeml>er  his  coming 
upon  lue  when  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time;  auJ 
after  grappling  my  hands  with  both  his,  in  his  usual 
fen'ent  manner,  sitting  down,  and  looking  at  me  ven* 
earnestly,  with  a  deep  though  not  melancholy  interest  in 
his  face.  We  were  sitting  in  a  cottage  study  with  oiir 
knees  to  the  fire,  to  which  we  had  l>een  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  in  the  comfort  of  finding  ourselves  together; 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  was  my  only  feeling  at  the 
moment  ;  and  the  air  of  domesticity  alx)ut  us  was  so 
complete  that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  speak  of  some 
family  matter — either  his  or  my  own  ;  when  lie  askeil 
me,  at  the  close  of  an  intensity  of  pause,  what  was  "the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt." 

I  used  to  i*ally  him  on  the  apparent  incousecjuentialiiy 
of  his  manner  upon  these  occasions  ;  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  carry  on  the  joke,  because  he  said  that  my 
laughter  did  not  hinder  my  being  in  earnest.  With 
deepest  love  and  admiration  was  my  laughter  mixed,  or  I 
should  not  have  ventured  upon  paying  him  the  compli- 
ment of  it. 
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have  now  before  me  his  corrected  proof  of  an  anony- 
s  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  in  the  year  1817,  entitled 
Proposal  for  Putting  Eeform  to  the  Vote  through  the 
itry."  I  will  make  an  extract  or  two  from  it,  to 
r  how  zealous  he  was  on  the  subject ;  how  generous 
Jie  example  which  he  offered  to  set  in  behalf  of 
»rm  ;  and  how  judicious  as  well  as  fervent  this  most 
inniated  and  noble  spirit  coidd  be  in  recommending 
most  avowed  of  his  opinions.  The  title-page  of  the 
f  is  scrawled  over  with  sketches  of  trees  and  foliage, 
;h  was  a  habit  of  his  in  the  intervals  of  thinking, 
never  he  had  pen  or  pencil  in  hand.  He  would 
Ige  in  it  while  waiting  for  you  at  an  inn,  or  in  a 
-way,  scratching  his  elms  and  oak-trees  on  the  walls, 
did  them  very  spiritedly,  and  with  what  the  painters 
a  gusto,  particularly  in  point  of  grace.  If  he  had 
1,  he  would  add  a  cottage,  and  a  piece  of  water,  with 
dling   boat   mooring  among   the   trees.     This   was   his 

ideal  of  a  life,  the  repose  of  which  was  to  be  earned 
zeal  for  his  species,  and  warranted  by  the  common 
L  What  else  the  image  of  a  boat  brings  to  the 
lory  of  those  who  have  lost  him,  I  will  not  say, 
cially  as  he  is  still  with  us  in  his  writings.  But  it 
orth  observing  how  agreeably  this  habit  of  sketcliing 
\  and  bowers  evinced  the  gentleness  of  my  friend's 
re,  the  longing  he  had  for  rest,  and  the  smallness  of 
personal  desires. 

has  been  hastily  implied  in  a  late  notice  of  him,  in 
triodical  work,  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  by  disposition 
rell  as  birth  ;  a  conclusion  natural  enough,  even  with 
ligent  men,  who  have  been  bred  among  aristocratical 
ences  ;    but  it  is  a  pity  that  any  such  persons  should 

it  as  their  opinion,  because  it  tends  to  confirm 
ior  understandings  in  a  similar  delusion,  and  to  make 
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the  Yulgority  of  would-be  Tefinement  still  more  oonfident 
in  its  assumptions.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands^  thl 
Mr.  Shelley's  mind  was  not  one  to  be  measmed  bf 
common  rules, — ^not  even  by  soch  as  the  vulgar,  great  or 
small,  take  for  uncommon  ones,  or  for  cunning  pieces  of 
corporate  knowledge  snugly  kept  between  one  another.  If 
there  is  anything  which  I  can  affirm  of  my  hekrred 
friend,  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  £Etct  of  his  being 
benevolent  and  a  friend,  it  is  that  he  was  totally  fiee 
from  mistakes  of  Una  kind;  that  he  never  for  one 
moment  confounded  the  claims  of  real  and  essential,  with 
those  of  conventional  refinement ;  or  allowed  one  to  be 
substituted  for  the  other  in  his  mind  by  any  compromiae 
of  his  self-love. 

I  will  admit  it  to  be  possible,  that  there  were  moments 
in  which  he  might  have  been  deceived  in  his  estimation 
of  people's  manners,  in  consequence  of  those  to  which 
he  had  been  early  accustomed  ;  but  the  charge  implied 
against  him  involves  a  conscious,  or  at  least  an  habitual, 
preference  of  what  are  called  high-bred  manners,  for  their 
own  sakes,  apart  from  the  natures  of  those  who  exhibited 
them,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
not  been  taught.  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  a  total  mistake, 
and  that  he  partook  of  no  such  weakness.  I  have  seen 
him  indeed  draw  himself  up  with  a  sort  of  irrepressible  air 
of  dignified  objection,  when  moral  vulgarity  was  betrayed 
in  his  presence,  whatever  might  have  been  the  rank  of 
the  betrayer  ;  but  nobody  could  hail  with  greater  joy  and 
simplicity,  or  meet  upon  more  equal  grounds,  the  instinct 
of  a  real  delicacy  and  good  intention,  come  in  what  shape 
it  might.  Wliy  should  he  have  done  otherwise  ?  He  was 
Shelley ;  and  not  merely  a  man  of  that  name.  What  had 
ordinary  high  life,  and  its  pretensions,  and  the  getting 
togetlier  of  a  few  people  for  the  sake  of  giving  themselves 
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little  importance,  to  do  with  hia  universal  affinities  ?  It 
\3  finely  said  one  day  in  my  hearing  by  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
len  asked  why  he  could  not  temporize  a  little  now  and 
en,  or  make  a  compromise  with  an  untruth,  that  it  was 
lot  worth  his  while."  It  was  not  worth  Mr.  Shelley's 
dile  to  be  an  aristocrat  His  spirit  was  large  enough  to 
ke  ten  aristocracies  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
ok  at  them  as  I  have  seen  him  look  at  insects  from  a 
Be,  certainly  with  no  thought  either  of  superiority  or  the 
verse,  but  with  a  curious  interest. 

Tliat  quintessence  of  gentlemanly  demeanour  which  was 
«ervable  in  Mr.  Shelley,  in  drawing-rooms,  when  he  was 
)t  over-thoughtful,  was  nothing  but  an  exquisite  combina- 
3n  of  sense,  moral  grace,  and  habitual  sympathy.  It 
as  more  dignified  than  what  is  called  dignity  in  othera, 
^cause  it  was  the  heart  of  the  thing  itself,  or  intrinsic 
orth,  graced  by  the  sincerest  idealism ;  and  not  a 
tsponse  made  by  imputed  merit  to  the  homage  of  the 
aputers.  The  best  conventional  dignity  could  have  no 
lore  come  up  to  it,  than  the  trick  of  an  occasion  to  the 
utli  of  a  life.^ 

But  if  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  morals  were  required, 
3  was  the  man  for  one  of  their  leaders.  High  and 
rincely  was   the  example  he  could  set  to  an  aristocracy 

^  The  consciouBneM  of  possessiDg  the  respect  of  others,  apart  from  any 
ason  for  it  but  a  conveutional  one,  will  sometimes  produce  a  really  fine 
[presdon  of  countenance,  where  the  nature  is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
ive  seen  Mr.  Shelley,  from  a  doubt  of  the  sympathy  of  those  around  him, 
iddenly  sink  from  the  happier  look  above  describtxl,  into  an  expression  of 
iisgiving  and  even  of  destitution,  that  was  extremely  touching.  It  arose 
it  of  a  sudilen  impression,  that  all  the  sympathy  was  on  his  side, 
fmpathy  is  undoubtedly  the  one  thing  needful  and  final ;  and  though  the 
weipt  of  it  on  false  g^unds,  appears  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
ay  of  its  true  ascendancy,  and  is  so,  yet  out  of  the  very  spirit  of  that 
bct  will  come  the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  for  when  once  a  right  view  of 
gets  into  fashion,  the  prejudices  as  well  as  understandings  of  mankind 
ill  be  as  much  on  that  side  as  they  are  against  it  now,  and  the  acoelera- 
on  of  gootl  be  without  a  dniwbiick.     [Hrxr's  Notk.] 
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(rf  a  different  sort,  as  the  reader  yinil  see  by  the  following 
ezttact  firom  his  pamphlet.  Tlie  late  death  of  an  extta- 
oidinaiT  man  of  geiiius,  tlie  delight  of  nations,  and  tlie  I 
special  ^ory  of  his  country,  has  just  efaewn  tlie  btuahini; 
vorld  Tfhat  little  things  could  be  done  for  him,  dead  ur 
aliTci,  by  the  "  great  men "  wliom  he  condescended  W 
^orify.  The  manager  of  a  Scottiab  theatre  (to  hij 
'  immortal  credit)'  has  contributed,  in  furtherance  of  the 
erection  of  a  monmuent  to  him,  precisely  the  same  snia 
as  was  drawn  forth  out  of  the  money  b^s  of  a  t^Miiisli 
Duke,  in  tiio  i«ueipt  of  uearly  a  thousand  puuuds  a  ikj. 
The  snm  is  die  same  that  is  mentioned  in  tite  ensoiif 
paragra{>h  from  Mr.  SbeUey's  pamphlet  After  ffft^osng 
a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Sefonn,  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  his  plan  to  the  nation,  the  author  notices 
the  expenses  which  would  probably  be  incurred ;  and  then 
makes  the  following  offer  : — 

"  I  have  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  year,  on  which  I 
support  my  wife  and  children  in  decent  comfort,  and 
from  which  I  satisfy  certain  large  claims  of  general 
justice.*  Should  any  plan  resembling  that  which  I  have 
proposed  be  determined  on  by  you,  I  will  give  lOO/, 
being  a  tenth  part  of  one  year's  income,  towards  its 
object ;  and  I  will  not  deem  so  proudly  of  myself  as  to 
believe  that  I  shall  stand  alone  iu  this  respect,  when  any 
rational  and  consistent  scheme  for  the  public  benefit  shall 
have  received  the  sanction  of  those  great  and  good  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  for  its  preservation," 

'  Mr.  Murray.  I  remember  the  gentleoumlj  paternity  of  hii  hOia'i 
muiner  on  the  Eoglisli  stage,  and  the  fine  eyes  of  his  auter  (Hra.  Uaaj 
SiddoDa) ;  and  n-aa  Dot  surprised  to  find  generoei^  in  such  a  aUx^ 

*  By  tbeae  "  claims  of  justice,"  ha  meant  the  wants  of  his  friei>ds  vid 
the  poor.  I  do  not  wish,  Ood  Iidows,  to  dispute  the  phrase  wiUi  hint ;  but 
such  were  the  notiona  of  this  singular  "  uristocrat,"  and  moet  equal-sighted 
fellow-ereafure.    [Hubt's  Notes.] 
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The  delight  of  talking  about  my  friend,  has  led  me  into 
longer  Preface  than  I  intended'  to  write.  I  did  not 
link  of  detaining  the  reader  so  long  from  his  Poem  : 
-most  probably,  indeed,  I  have  not  detained  him.  I 
dll,  however,  make  the  other,  and  longer  extract,  without 
irther  remark.  If  this  Pamphlet  was  the  work  of  an 
ristocrat,  even  in  the  passages  where  it  recommends  time 
3  be  given  for  the  abolition  of  his  class,  he  was  surely 
lie  strangest  republican  of  an  aristocrat  that  ever  existed, 
ad  had  the  oddest  notions  of  what  was  puerile  !^ 

"A  certain  degree  of  coalition,"  says  he,  "among  the 
incere  friends  of  Eeform,  in  whatever  shape,  is  indis- 
ensable  to  the  success  of  this  proposal.  The  friends  of 
niversal  or  of  limited  suffrage,  of  Annual  or  Triennial 
Parliaments,  ought  to  settle  the*  subjects  on  which  they 
isagree,  when  it  is  known  whether  the  nation  wills 
liat  measure  on  which  they  are  all  agreed.  It  is  trivial 
)  discuss  what  species  of  Eeform  should*  have  place, 
'^hen  it  yet  remains  a  question  whether  there  will  be  any 
Reform  or  no.  Meanwhile,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
»te    explicitly    my    sentiments    on    this    subject.      The 


^  See  his  works,  poMim.  A  multitude  of  passages  might  be  quoted, 
ich  as  no  aristocrat  would  write  out  of  mere  spleen,  or  "  with  greater  pride 
his  own."  They  are  too  frequent,  earnest,  and  full  of  thought.  If  Mr. 
belley  met  with  a  gird  at  things  aristocratical,  in  any  book  he  was  reading, 
9  nuu-ked  it  as  worthy  to  be  noted.  I  was  looking  the  other  day  into 
Diogenes  Laertius  that  belonged  to  him,  and  almost  the  first  passage  I 
et  with  thus  marked,  was  a  saying  of  the  biographer's  namesake,  in  which 
irth  and  honours  are  treated  with  contempt.  I  am  not  here  begging  the 
lestion  against  such  things.  I  am  merely  recording  my  friend's  real 
tinions.  The  only  sentiment  by  which  a  privileged  class  is  to  be  vindicated, 
Ay  claim  a  fair  discussion ;  and  the  settlement  of  it  be  safely  left  to  the 
-owth  of  the  sentiment  itself,  and  its  ex{)an8ion  into  a  freedom  from  its 
vn  necessity.    [Hunt's  Notk.] 

'  So  in  Hunt's  extract,  ;  but  those      in  the  pn)of  from  which  Hunt  quoted. 
,  the  Pamphlet  itself.     I  presume  this  '  In  the  Pamphlet,  thall. 

id  other  minute  variations  were  found 
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ttateroent  is  indeed  quite  foreign  to  ihe  laenia  of  Us 
inopoaal  ib  itself ;  and  I  ahould  have  Huppressed  it,  iiiitil 
called  upon  to  subscribe  such  a  requisition  as  I  hara 
aaggeaieA,  if  the  question  which  it  is  natural  to  a^  a 
to  vbat  ate  the  sentiments  of  the  peison  who  ori^inaus 
the  aoheme,  could  have  received  in  anj*  other  numner  i 
moie  simple  and  direct  reply. 

"  It  appenrs  to  me,  that  Annual  Parliaments  oi^t  to 
be  adopted  as  an  inimedJate  measure,  as  one  which  stitm^ 
tends  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  natioi. 
It  voold  enable  Tuen  to  cultivate  those  energies  on  vtiA 
the  peifoi-mauce  of  the  political  duties  belonging  to  Aa 
citizen  of  &  free  state,  as  the  rightful  guardian  of  ita 
prosperity,  essentially  depends  ;  it  would  Eauiiliorize  men 
with  liberty,  by  disciplining  them  to  an  habitual  acquaint' 
ance  with  its  forms.  Political  institution  is  undoubtedly 
susceptible  of  such  improvements  as  no  rational  peTSon 
can  consider  possible,  so  long  as  the  present  degraded 
condition  to  which  the  vital  imperfections  in  the  exisdiig 
system  of  government  has  reduced  the  vast  multitude  of 
men  shall  subsist  The  securest  method  of  amving  at 
such  beneficial  innovations,  is  to  proceed  gradually,  and 
with  caution ;  or,  in  the  place  of  that  order  and  freedom, 
which  the  friends  of  Beform  assert  to  be  violated  nov, 
anarchy  and  despotism  will  follow.  Annual  Parliaments 
have  my  entire  assent.  I  will  not  state  those  genenl 
reasonings  in  their  favour,  which  Mr.  Cobbett  and  other 
writers  have  already  made  familiar  to  the  public  mind 

"  With  respect  to  Universal  Suffrage,  I  confess  I  considei 
its  adoption,  in  the  present  unprepared  state  of  public 
knowledge  and  feeling,  fraught  with  peril,  I  think  that 
none  but  those  who  register  their  names  as  paying  a 
certain    small    sum    in    direct    taxes,''-  ought,  at    present,  to 

'  HU  u-Mi  iuli«,    TLe  rest  »re  tbo  Editor'*.     [Hunt's  Xwn.] 
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send  Members  to  Parliament.  The  consequence  of  the 
immedicUe  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  male 
Eidult,  would  be  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  been  rendered  brutal,  and  torpid,  and  ferocious,  by  ages 
of  slaver jf.  It  is  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  belonging  to 
ft  demagogue  are  such  as  are  sufficient  to  endow  a  legislator. 
[  allow  Major  Cartwright's  arguments  to  be  unanswerable ; 
Gtbstractedly  it  is  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have 
&  share  in  the  government.  But  Mr.  Paine's  arguments 
Bure  also  unanswerable :  a  pure  repvblic  may  he  shewn,  by 
inferences  the  most  obvious  and  irresistible,  to  be  that 
tystem  of  social  order  the  fittest  to  produce  the  happiness, 
%nd  promote  the  genuine  eminence  of  man.  Yet  nothing 
3an  be  less  consistent^  with  reason,  or  afifoixl  smaller  hopes 
>f  any  beneficial  issue,  than  the  plan  which  should  abolish 
;he  r^al  and  the  aristocratical  branches  of  our  constitution, 
kfore  the  public  mind,  through  many  gradations  of  improve- 
nent,  shall  have  arrived  at  the  maturity  which  can 
iisrtgard  those  symbols  of  its  childhood!* 

I  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader's  attention  the 
angular  and  happy  anticipations  contained  in  the  above 
^tract ;  neither  shall  I  stop  to  inquire  how  far  Mr. 
Jhelley  would  liave  thought  the  feasibilities  of  improve- 
nent  hastened  by  the  events  that  have  taken  place  of  late 
^ears— events,  one  of  them  in  particular,  (the  Glorious 
rhree  Days)  which  it  would  have  repaid  him  for  all  liis 
mdurances,  had  he  lived  to  see. 

And  who  shall  say  that  he  has  not  seen  them  ?  For  if 
5ver  there  was  a  man  upon  earth,  of  a  more  spiritual 
lature  than  ordinary,  partaking  of  the  errors  and  pertur- 
mtions  of  his  species,  but  seeing  and  working  through 
hem  with  a  seraphical  purpose  of  good,  such  an  one  was 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

'  So  in  Iiunt'8  extract,  but  can  U*t  coniUt  in  the  Puiuf)hlet. 
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n. 

PETER  BELL* 
A  LvRiCAL  Ballad. 


"  1  <lo  aSSna  that  I  a 


I  the  RKAL  Simon  Ptii«." 

£M  Stmh  for  a   Wl/t. 


It  is  now  a  period  of  one-and-twenty  years  since  I  firat 
wrote  some  of  the  moat  perfect  compositions  (except  certain 
pieces  I  have  written  in  my  later  days)  that  ever  dropped 
from  poetical  pen.  My  heart  hath  been  right  and  powerfnl 
all  its  years.  I  never  thought  an  evil  or  a  weak  thought 
in  my  life.  It  has  been  my  aim  and  my  achievement  to 
deduce  moral  thunder  from  buttercups,  daisies,*  celandines, 
and  (as  a  poet,  scarcely  inferior  to  myself,  hath  it)  "  snch 
small  deer."  Out  of  sparrows'  eggs  I  have  hatched  great 
truths,  and  with  sextons'  barrows  have  I  wheeled  into  human 
hearts,  piles  of  the  weightiest  philosophy.     I  have  persevered 


*  A  favourite  flower  of  n 


It  leaa   a  favourite  with   Chaucer,  but  he 


'  The  Htory  iif  this  poem  (by  John 
HomiltflD  KeyDolde)  is  gJvoD  in  brief 
M,  p,  ITS  of  the  preaeot  volume.  The 
imprint  on  the  title-page  ia  "LON- 
DON ;  PRTNTED  FOR  TAYLOR 
AND  HESSEY,93, FLEET  STREET. 
1818."  Tbere  is  a  i«ge  of  Taylor  and 
Heesey'a  advertineraents  at  the  end, 
wherein  Keata's  Endymion  ia  offered 
for  Bale  at  the  price  of  8b.    This  pHgG 


Poem  by  ME. 

ia  dated  "  April,  1SI9,"  in  the  fintud 
eecond  editions,  and  "  May,  1819,"  in 
the  third,  from  whirii  the  poem  iabere 
given.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  idd 
that  the  preface,  notes,  and  "  Supple- 
mentary Eaaay,"  whereiD  the  chaivc- 
ter  of  Wordiiwortb  ia  nasumed,  are  all 
by  Reynolda.  I  have  not  tbollght  it 
neoessaiy  to  distinguieh  tliem  with 
the  iiaunl  mark,  "  Author's  Note." 
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w  ith  a  perseverance  truly  astonishing,  in  persons  of  not  the 
most  pursy  purses ; — ^but  to  a  man  of  my  inveterate  morality 
and  independent  stamp,  (of  which  Stamps  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Distributor)  the  sneers  and  scofi&ngs  of  impious  Scotchmen, 
and  the  neglect  of  my  poor  uninspired  countrymen,  fall  as 
the  dew  upon  the  thorn,  (on  which  plant  I  have  WTitten 
an  immortal  stanza  or  two)  and  are  as  fleeting  as  tlie  spray 
of  the  waterfall,  (concerning  wliich  waterfall  I  have  composed 
some  great  lines  which  the  world  will  not  let  die.) — 
Accustomed  to  mountain  solitudes,  I  can  look  with  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  eye  upon  that  fiend-like,  vulture-souled, 
adder-fanged  critic,  whom  I  have  not  patience  to  name,  and 
of  whose  Review  I  loathe  the  title,  and  detest  the  contents. 
— Philosophy  has  taught  me  to  forgive  the  misguided 
miscreant,  and  to  speak  of  him  only  in  terms  of  patience 
and  pity.  I  love  my  venerable  Monarch  and  the  Prince 
Regent.^  My  Ballads  are  the  noblest  pieces  of  verse  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  poetry :  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  telling  the  world  I  am  a  great  man.  Mr.  Milton  was 
also  a  great  man.  Ossian  was  a  blind  old  fool.  Copies  of 
my  previous  works  may  be  had  in  any  numbers,  by  appli- 
cation at  my  publisher. 

Of  Peter  Bell  T  have  only  thus  much  to  say :  it 
completes  the  simple  system  of  natural  narrative,  which  I 
began  so  early  as  1798.  It  is  written  in  that  pure  un- 
laboured style,  which  can  only  be  met  with  among  labourers; 
— and  I  can  safely  say,  that  while  its  imaginations  spring 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  imaginative,  its  occasional 
meaning  occasionally  falls  far  below  the  meanest  capacity. 
As   these  are  the  days  of  counterfeits,*  I  am  compelled  to 


*  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  great  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  noble 
character  : — and  I  consecrate  this  note  to  that  illustriouB  financier. 

•  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  is  not  of  my  writing.  If  it  be  a  serious 
imitation  of  my  style,  I  venerate  the  author ;  but  if  it  be  meant  as  a  joke 
against  me, — I  cannot  but  weep  at  its  remorseless  cruelty.     I  neither  kbow 
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caution  my  readers  agunst  them,  Tor  sudi  are  alxoad." 

However,  I  here  declare  this  to  be  the  true  Peter;  this  to 

be  the  old  original  BelL    I  commit  my  Ballad  confidently 

to  posterity.    I  love  to  read  my  own  poetiy^:  it  does  my 

heart  good. 

W.  W. 

N.  R   The  novel  of  Bob  Boy  is  not  so  good  as  my  Poem 
on  the  same  subject 


PETER  BELL. 

1.  It  is  the  thirtT-fir8t  of  March, 

A  gusty  evening — ^half  post  seven  ; 
The  moon  is  shining  o*er  the  larch, 
A  simple  shape — a  cock'd-up  arch, 
Bising  bigger  than  a  star. 
Though  the  stars  are  thick  in  Ueaven. 

2.  Gentle  moon !  how  canst  thou  shine 
Over  graves  and  over  trees, 

With  as  innocent  a  look 

As  my  own  grey  eye-ball*  sees, 

When  I  gaze  upon  a  brook  ? 

3.     Od's  me  !  how  the  moon  doth  shine  : 
It  doth  make  a  pretty  glitter, 
Playing  in  the  waterfall ; 
As  when  Lucy  Gray  doth  litter 
Her  baby-house  with  bugles  smalL 

the  tragic  Doe,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  tragic  Bud, — though  both 
these  poetical  creatures  have  of  late  piteously  moaned  over  their  bufiettings 
of  fortune — ''  But  let  the  stricken  lieer  go  weep/'  as  Bacon  philosophically 
hath  it 

1  '*  Oftan  hare  I  sigh'd  to  meamire 
Bj  myaelf  a  lonelj  plearare, 
Sigh'd  to  think  I  read  a  book 
Only  read  parhaps  by  me.** 

Poenu,  I  249. 

•  My  eyes  are  grey.    Venua  is  said  to  have  had  grey  eyes.     Grey  eyes  please 
me  well, — being,  an  a  friend  of  mine  finely  saith,  *•  beautiful   exceedingly.*' 
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4.  Beneath  the  ever  blessed  moon 

An  old  man  o'er  an  old  grave  stares, 
You  never  look'd  upon  his  fellow ; 
His  brow  is  covered  with  grey  haiis. 
As  though  they  were  an  umbrella. 

5.  He  hath  a  noticeable  look,^ 

This  old  man  ]iath — this  grey  old  man; 
He  gazes  at  the  graves,  and  seems, 
With  over  waiting,  over  wan. 
Like  Susan  Harvey's*  pan  of  creams. 

a    Tis  Peter  Bell— 'tis  Peter  Bell, 
Who  never  strrreth  in  the  day ; 
His  hand  is  wither'd — he  is  old  ! 
On  Sundays  he  is  us'd  to  pray. 
In  winter  he  is  very  cold.* 

7.  I've  seen  him  in  the  month  of  August, 
At  the  wheat-field,  hour  by  hour, 
Picking  ear, — by  ear, — ^by  ear, — 

Through  wind,  —and  rain, — and  sun, — and  shower. 
From  year, — to  year, — to  year, — to  year. 

8.  You  never  saw  a  wiser  man. 

He  knows  his  Numeration  Table  ; 
He  coimts  the  sheep  of  Harry  Gill,* 
Every  night  that  he  is  able. 
When  the  sheep  are  on  the  hill. 

9.  Betty  Foy— Afy  Betty  Foy, 
Is  the  aunt  of  Peter  Bell ; 

And  credit  me,  as  I  would  have  you, 
Simon  Lee  was  once  his  nephew. 
And  his  niece  is  Alice  FelL" 

1  "  A  noUoeable  man  with  laxfge  grey  eyes.** 

Lyrical  Ballads. 

*  Dairy-maid  to  Mr.  Oill. 

'  Peter  Bell  resembleth  Harry  Qill  in  this  particular  : 

«*Hi«  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter,  chatter.** 
I  should  have   introduced  this  fact  in  the  text,  but   that  Harry  Gill  would 
not  rhyme.     I  reserve  this  for  my  blank  verse. 

^  Harry  Oill  was  the  original  proprietor  of  Barbara  Lcwthwaite*s  pet- 
lamb  ;  and  he  also  bred  Betty  Foy's  celebrated  poney,  got  originally  out  of 
a  Night-mare,  by  a  descendant  of  the  great  Trojan  horse. 

*  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  sweet  poem  of  the  Critic,  supplies  one  of  his  heroes 
with  as  singularly  clustering  a  relationship. 
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■   la    He  is  rurally  reUttd  ; 

Pcdcr  BkI!  liath  country  coukuih, 
(Hl-  hiLtl  once  a  worthy  mother) 
Bdlx  iin<l  Peters  by  the  iloKens, 
But  Piitei   Bl'U  he  hnth  no  brolher. 

11.  -Not  11  Lmth.'f  wnuth  ht-, 

Petei  fieU  tie  hath  no  bnUter ; 
Hi>  mother  had  no  odier  aon. 
Ho  otlur  Km  e^er  call'd  her  mothm ; 
Peter  Bell  hath  brother  none. 

IS.    Hark !  the  chmch-yard  biocA  is  ""g^ffg 
Its  evening  song  asiid  Ox  leaTea ; 
And  the  peering  nUMB  doth  lode 
Swert^  on  that  dnging  Ivtx^ 
Bound*  and  aad  as  thon^  it  grierea. 

13.  The  little  leaves  on  long  thin  twigs 
Tremble  with  a  deep  delight, 
Tbey  do  dance  a  pleasant  ront, 
Hop  and  skip  and  jninp  about 

As  though  they  all  were  craz'd  to  night. 

14.  Peter  BeU  doth  lift  his  hand. 
That  thin  hand,  which  in  the  light 
Looketh  like  to  oiled  paper  ; 
Paper  oiled, — oily  bright, — 

And  held  up  to  a  waxen  taper. 

15.  The  hand  of  Peter  Bell  is  busy, 
Under  the  pent-honse  of  his  haiis ; 
His  eye  ia  like  a  solemn  sermon ; 
The  little  Hea  severely  fares, 

Tis  a  sad  day  for  the  vermin. 

16.  He  is  thinking  of  the  Bible- 
Peter  BeU  ifl  old  and  bleat  ; 
He  doth  pray  and  scratch  away, 
He  doth  scratch,  and  bitten,  pray 
To  fiet  away,  and  be  at  rest 

'  I  have  here  changed  the  shape  of  the  moon,  not  from  any  poetical 
n^lemnw,  or  human  perrersity,  but  because  man  is  fond  of  tdung^  and 
1  this  I  have  studied  the  metaphysical  varietiea  of  our  bein^ 
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17.  At  home  his  foster  child  is  cradled — 
Four  brown  bugs  are  feeding  there  ;^ 
Catch  as  many,  sister  Ann, 

Catch  as  many  as  you  can' 
And  yet  the  little  insects  spare. 

18.  Why  should  blessed  insects  die  ] 
The  flea  doth  skip  o*er  Betty  Foy, 
Like  a  little  living  tiling  : 
Though  it  hath  not  fin  or  wing, 
Hath  it  not  a  moral  joy  ? 

19.  I  the  poet  of  the  mountain, 
Of  the  waterfall  and  fell, 

I  the  mighty  mental  medlar, 
I  the  lonely  lyric  pe<llar, 
I  the  Jove  of  Alice  Fell, 

20.  I  the  Recluse — a  gentle  man,' 

A  gentle  man — a  simple  creature, 
Who  would  not  hurt,  God  shield  the  thing, 
The  merest,  meanest  May-bug*a  wing, 
Am  tender  in  my  tender  miture. 

21.  I  do  doat  on  my  dear  wife, 
On  the  linnet,  on  the  worm, 

I  can  see  Hweet  'written  salads 
Growing  in  the  Lyric  Ballads, 
And  always  find  them  green  and  firm. 

22.  Peter  Bell  is  laughing  now. 
Like  a  dead  man  making  faces ; 
Never  saw  I  smile  so  old, 

On  face  so  A^Tinkled  and  so  cold. 
Since  the  Idiot  Bo'y's  grimaces. 

23.  He  is  thinking  of  the  moors, 
Wliere  I  saw  him  in  his  breeches ; 

'  I  have  a  Bimilar  idea  in  my  Poem  on  finding  a  Bird's  Nest^ — 

'*  Look  !  Jlvt  blue  eggn  are  gleaming  there." 
lit    tho   numbers   are   different,  so    I    trunt    no   one    will   differ    with   the 
iimliers. 

*  I  have  also  given  these  lines  before  ;   but  in  thus   printing  them  again, 

neither  tarnish  their  value,  nor  injure  their  novelty. 

'  Sec  my  Sonnet  to  Sleep  : — 

"  I  tare!}-  not  a  man  ungently  made." 

VOL.    IIL  (I  (r 


Bdggi'd  tliougli  thi^y 
Fit  for  a  grey  old  n 
Bbw  bim  poking, — gatliering  leeeliea,' 

SI     Jtnd  pillic-r'd  leeches  are  to  Iiiio, 

To  Pet^r  Bell,  like  galLerM  flowera  ; 
They  ilo  yield  him  such  rleliglit, 
As  raee  poocb'd  Inun  ptBch  at  lugji^ 
Or  flnd^d  fimn  matame*  bowos. 

96.    How  that  basy  "i^  ioOi  hmrj 
O'er  the  cheek  of  Peter  Bell ; 
He  is  sntely  in  a  flnnj,  ■ 
Hnny  akaziy^buirj  akiaiy, 
Saeh  deli^  I  maj  not  teU. 

flft.    Bia  ■ti<fc  is  made  at  wHdiiig  wood^ 
His  hot  WM  formerly  of  felt, 
His  duffel  cloak  of  wool  is  mode, 
His  stockings  are  from  stock  in  trade, 
His  belly's  belted  with  a  belt 

S7.     Hia  father  was  a  bellman  once, 
His  mother  was  a  beldame  old  ; 
They  kept  a  shop  at  Keswick  Town, 
Close  by  the  Bell,  (beyond  the  Crown), 
And  pins  and  peppermint  they  sold. 

2B.     He  is  stooping  now  about 

Cer  the  grave-slones  one  and  two  ; 
The  clock  is  now  a  striking  eight. 
Four  more  hours  and  'twill  be  late. 
And  Peter  Bell  hath  much  to  da 

29.    O'er  the  grave-stones  three  and  four, 
Peter  stoopeth  old  and  wise  ; 
He  counteth  with  a  wizard  glee 
The  graves  of  all  his  family, 
While  the  hooting  owlet  cries. 

'  See  mj  story  of  the  Leevh-gatfaerer,  the  fioeat  poem  in  the  world, — a 

this. 

Aho,— 

"  Thn  Oak  ■  Oinnl  uid  a  Sngi, 
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30.  Peter  Bell,  he  readeth  ably, 
All  his  letters  he  can  tell  ; 
Roman  W, — Roman  S, 

In  a  minute  he  can  ^uess, 
Witliout  the  aid  of  Dr.  Bell 

31.  Peter  keeps  a  gentle  i)oney, 
But  the  poney  is  not  here  ; 
Susan  who  is  very  tall,^ 

And  very  sick  and  sad  witlial, 
Rides  it  slowlv  far  and  near. 

32.  Hark  !   the  voice  of  Peter  Bell, 
And  the  Iwlfry  bell  is  knellinjj; ; 
It  soundeth  drowsily  and  dead. 

As  thouj^h  a  corse  th'  "  Excuraion  "  read  ; 
Or  Martha  Rjiy  her  tale  was  telling. 

33.  Do  listen  unto  Peter  Bell, 

While  your  eyas  with  tears  do  glisten  :. 
Silence !   his  old  eves  do  reatl 
All,  on  which  the  boys  do  ti-eacl 
Wlien  holidays  do  come — Do  listen  ! 

34.  The  ancient  Marinei-e  lieth  here, 
Never  to  rise,  although  he  pniy'd, — 

But  all  men,  all,  must  have  their  fallings  ; 
And,  like  the  Fear  of  Mr.  Collins,* 
He  died  "  of  sounds  himself  had  made." 

35.  Dead  mad  mother, — Martha  Ray, 
Old  Matthew  too,  and  Betty  Foy, 
Lack-a-daisy  !   here's  a  rout  full  ; 
Simon  Lee  whose  age  was  doubtful,' 
Simon  even  the  Fates  destroy." 

1  "  Long  Susan  biy  deep  lost  in  thotighf* 

The  Idiot  Boy. 

*  See  what   I    have  said   of  this    man   in   my   excellent   supplementary 
W/ace. 

•  I  cannot  rejtiMt  quoting  the  following  lines,  to  shew  how  I  preserve  my 

rstem  from  yt)uth  to  age.     Ah  Simon  was,  so  he  is.     And  one  and  twenty 

sans   have    scarcely   altered    (except   by  death)    that  cheerful   and   cherry* 

leeketl  Old  Huntsman.     This  is  the  truth  of  poetry. 

"  In  the  nweet  shire  of  (^^aniignn, 
Not  far  Arom  pleaiwnt  Ivor-linll  ; 


aaxry  Gill  w  gm 


Gondy  Blabii  i*  food  for  luaKgot  ; 
Tliey  lie  aweelly  side  by  side, 

Beautiful  as  wlieik  tliev  dieil ; 
Never  i>iore  eliiill  -lit-  iii-:!!  f- 

37.  8tni  he  reads,  and  alill  tbe  Jnttaa 

On  the  ch(iich-;ud^  nunmdi  doth  ahine ; 
The  bnxik  is  «tiU  demiuely  mngiiig, 

Agilin  UiB  bel&y  bell  ia  ringing, 

Tia  nine  o'cIock,~'uz,  ttno,  ti^t,  nine  [ 

38.  Patiait  Peter  porea  and  pniaea 
On,,  from  rimple  grave  to  grave ; 

Htn  ma^  the  childien  raatdi'd  to  hesTMi, 
None  kft  to  blonder'  "m  ate  aetm  f — 
Even  Andmr  Jones'  no  power  eonM  MTb 

39.  Wbst  a  Sexton'e  work'  is  here, 
Lord  !    the  Idiot  Boy  is  gone  ; 

And  Barbara  Lewthwaite'a  fete  the  same. 
And  cold  as  mutton  is  her  lamb  ; 
And  Alice  Fell  is  bone  by  lioiie. 

40.  Stephen  Hill  is  dead  and  burie<l, 
R^^ald  Shore  ia  cnimbling — crumbling, 
Giles  Fleming — Susan  Qale — alas  ! 
Death  playeth  in  the  churcb<yard  grass 
His  human  nine-pins — tumbling — tumbling. 

41.  But  Peter  liveth  well  and  wisely, 

For  still  he  makes  old  Death  look  silly. 
Like  those  sage  ducks  of  Mrs.  Bond, 
Who,  not  of  killing  over  fond. 
Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  dilly,  dilly. 

An  old  nun  dwgl1(~a  Utile  nun— 
rii>  bmri  ho  on«  wu  mU  ; 

No  doubt,  A  butthSD  -wfli^tj  ; 
Hfl  HLja  be  u  thneaoore  uid  uti. 
Bol  othun  Hji  be't  eigbt/.' 
Then  lines    were  written    in  the  eummer  of  1798,  and  I  bestowed   gr 
Ubour  upon  them. 
'  Andrew  Jonea  was  a  very  Bingular  old  num.— See  my  Poon, 
"  1  hHle  tbM  Andnw  Jons— bell  bowl,  Ac 
1  "  Let  ihj  KheetbdUTDW  Alone,  tic" 
Sec  my  iiocm  t<i  a  Soiton, 
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42.  And  tears  are  thick  with  Peter  Bell, 
Yet  still  he  sees  one  blessed  tomb ; 
Towards  it  he  creeps  with  spectacles, 
And  bending  on  his  leather  knees, 
He  reads  the  LakeiQut  Poet's  doom. 

43.  The  letters  printed  are  by  fate, 
The  death  they  say  was  suicide  ; 
He  reads—"  Here  lieth  W.  W. 

Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you  :*' 
The  old  man  smokes  who  'tis  that  died. 

44.  Go  home,  go  home — old  Man,  go  home  ; 
Peter,  lay  thee  down  at  night, 

Thou  art  happy,  Peter  Bell, 
Say  thy  prayers  for  Alice  Fell, 
Tliou  hast  seen  a  blessed  sight. 

45.  He  quits  that  moon-Kght  yard  of  skulls, 
And  still  he  feels  right  glad,  and  smiles 
With  moral  joy  at  tliat  old  tomb  ; 
Peter's  cheek  recals  its  bloom, 

And  as  he  creepeth  by  the  tiles, 

He  mutters  ever — "  W.  W. 

Never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you." 


HEBE  ENDETH  THE  BALLAD  OF  PETER  BELL. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY  ESSAY. 

I  BEG  leave,  once  for  all,  to  refer  the  Reader  to  my  previous 
Poems,  for  illustrations  of  the  names  of  the  characters,  and 
tlie  severe  simplicity  contained  in  this  affecting  Ballad.  I 
purpose,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  write  laborious 
lives  of  all  the  old  people  who  enjoy  sinecures  in  the  text, 
or  arc  pensioned  off  in  the  notes,  of  my  Poetry.  The 
Cumberland  Beggar  is  dead.     He  could  not  crawl  out  of  the 
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way  of  a  fierce  and  fatal  post  chaifie,  and  so  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  I  shall  commence  the  work 
in  heavy  quarto,  like  the  Excursion,  with  that  "  old,  old 
Man,"  (as  the  too  joyous  Spenser  saitL) — ^If  ever  I  should 
be  surprised  into  a  second  edition  of  my  whole  Poems,  I 
shall  write  an  extra-supplementary  Essay  on  the  principles 
of  simple  Poetry.  I  now  conclude,  with  merely  extracting 
(from  my  own  works)  the  following  eloquent  and  just 
passage  (my  Prose  is  extremely  good)  contained  in  the  two 
volumes  lately  published,  and  not  yet  wholly  disposed  of :— 

'*  A  sketch  of  my  own  notion  of  the  Constitution  of  Fame  has  been 
given ;  and  as  far  as  concerns  myself  I  have  cause  to  be  satisfied  — 
The  love,  die  admiration,  the  indifference,  the  slight,  the  avereioD,  and 
even  the  contempt,  with  which  these  Poems  have  been  received,  knowing, 
as  I  do,  the  source  within  my  own  mind,  from  which  they  have 
proceeded  ;  and  the  labour  and  pains  which,  when  labour  and  pain* 
appeared  needful,  have  been  lK*stowe<l  ujx)u  them, — must  all,  if  I  thiiik 
consistently,  1k»  receiveil  as  pledge-s  and  tokens,  bearinj;  the  same  general 
impression  though  widely  diffeivnt  in  value  ; — they  are  all  proofs  tbait 
for  the  present  time  I  have  not  hiboui-ed  in  vain;  au<l  affonl  assuraua-?, 
more  or  less  authentic,  that  the  products  of  my  industry  will  endiuv." 

Lijiicitl  Balhuh,'^   Vol.  i,  [k  3C8. 


^  Although  this  ]>a8sage  is  really  by 
Wordsworth,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Lyrical  BaUadty  as  separately  is- 
sued, but  occurs,  at  the  page  cited, 
in  the  collection  of  1815, — Poems  by 
William  WonUworth:  including  Lyr- 
ical BalladSj  and  the  Miscdlancout 
Pieces  of  the  A  uthor.  With  A dditional 
Poems,  a  New  Prrface,  and  a  Supple- 


mentary Essay.  In  Two  Voluuut 
(publishefl  by  Longman).  I  imagine 
that  all  the  references  in  Reynolds's 

m 

pamphlet  were  to  these  two  volimias 
and  not  to  eitlier  of  the  three  editions 
of  Lyrical  Ballads.  The  passage  quotcsi 
alKJve  is  from  the  "  Essay  Supplement- 
ary' to  the  Preface.** 


PETER  BELL  V.   PETEK  BELL. 
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III. 


PETER  BELL  v.  PilTER  BELL.^ 


it 


>« 


A  bidding,  Ma*am,  in  two  places.' 

Qeokoe  Robins. 


1. 


Two  Peters  ! — two  Ballads  ! — two  Bells  ! — 

Ah,  which  is  the  serious  Poem  ? 
The  tales  which  Simplicity  tells, 

Are  the  tales  for  my  heart, — when  I  know  *em  ! 


2. 


But  the  Lyrics  in  these  match  so  well, 
And  so  like  is  the  innocent  metre, 

Tliat  I'm  bother'd  to  death  with  each  Bell, 
And  lost  between  Peter  and  Peter. 


3. 


Will  no  one  in  tenderness  lend 
A  clue  to  the  positive  story  ? — 

Or  some  wretch,  in  the  shape  of  a  Friend, 
May  waddle  away  with  the  glory. 


*  These  stanzas  are  from  J.  H.  Rey- 
nolds's volume  entitled  The  Fancy:  a 
SeUctum  from  the  Poetical  Remaint  of 


the  late  Peter  Corcoran^  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Student  at  Law,  published  by  Taylor 
and  Hessey  in  1820. 


I 


Since  my  mind  must  some  notion  l>e  glean 
m  venture  the  verses  to  dass: — 

The  Burli-aine,— by  its  having  a  meaning  ;- 
The  Keul.^by  its  Laving  an  Ass, 


1  pity  Simplicity'a  Poet, — 

I  pity  its  txadesmen  in  town; — 
Tis  a  dead  drag,  and  few  bo  well  know  it, 

'  For  thia  collection  of  bk 
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IV. 

The  Copy  of  "Queen  Mab"  worked  upon  for 
"The  Daemon  of  the  World." 

The  revised  copy  of  Qiteen  Mab  from  wliich  I  have  at 
length  been  enabled  to  give  the  public  the  complement  of 
The  Dcemon  of  the  World  was  mentioned  by  Medwin  as 
long  ago  as  1847,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Life  of  Shelley 
(pages  101  et  seq);  and  some  further  account  of  it  appeared 
in  Middleton's  Shelley  and  his  Writings  in  1858.  Mr. 
Rossetti,  in  1870,  dealt  with  Middleton's  extracts  as  a 
source  of  emendation  and  variorum  readings  for  Qiieen  Mab  ; 
])ut  the  book  itself  has  of  late  years  eluded  discovery ;  and 
neither  Medwin  nor  Middleton  would  seem  to  have  had 
any  suspicion  of  its  precise  value  and  significance.  Medwin 
i-efers  to  it  as  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  published 
reprints  (or  fresh  issues  of  quire  stock  with  new  title-pages) 
of  several  of  Shelley's  works :  "  He  had,"  says  Medwin,  "  a 
correspondent  at  Marlow,  who  knew  Shelley, .  .  .  from  whom 
he  obtained  a  copy  of  Queen  Mah,  which,  like  Hie  Wander- 
ing Jew,  had  probably  been  left  by  Shelley's  inadvertence 
in  his  abode  there.  Tliis  copy  was  exceedingly  interlined, 
very  much  curtailed  and  modified,  as  by  a  specimen  given 
in  a  fragment  entitled  The  Da:mo)i  of  th^  World  appended 
to  Alastor ;  and  what  is  still  more  important  and  worthy 
of  remark,  with  the  Notes  torn  out.  This  copy  had  been 
revised  with  gi^at  care,  and  as  though  Shelley  had  an 
intention  at  the  time  of  bringing  out  a  new  edition,  an 
idea  which  his  neglect  of  his  labour  shews  he  soon  aban- 
doned.    This  emendated  work  is  a  great  curiosity,  and  has 
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scattered  alifiut  llic  pagea  riide  i«ii-aD<l-iiik  tlrawings  of 
the  most  tanlastic  kiud,  proving  the  abstraction  of  iiis  mind 
duiing  this  pursuit ....  Tliat  Mr.  Brooks  (be  was  liie 
puUisher  if  not  tlie  printer  of  the  Owenitcs)  did  not  make 
nse  of  the  refaenamcnti  or  jjfnlivtiitf  {ftif]  in  his  numenHU 
reprints  of  Qurtii  Mnb,  may  easily  be  conceived,  for  tiiese 
very  alterations  were  tlie  only  ol'JL'ctioiiiil'lc  part?  lo  liim, 
and  he  vould  have  thought  it  a  sacrifice  to  have  stn^ 
■  out  a  word  of  the  original  text,  much  less  the  notes. 
Qtttm  Mah  is  indeed  the  gospel  of  the  sect,  and  oee  ti 
them  told  me  that  he  had  found  a  passage  in  Soi^taic, 
that  unquestionablj  applied  to  Shelley,  and  that  ttie  w«d 
Shiloh  was  prononnced  in  the  Hebrew  preeis^y  in  Qte  same 
manner  as  his  name." 

Middlcton  says  in  Iiis  preface,  "  Captain  Medwin,  who 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  volume  re\'i3ed  and 
corrected  by  Shelley  himself,  appears  to  have  been  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  it.  I  have  been  enabled  to 
supply  a  deficiency  in  tliis  respect,  and  the  specimens  given 
will  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole." 
As  will  be  presently  apparent,  Middleton  himself  was  either 
"  but  imperfectly  acquainted  "  with  the  book,  and  also  with 
the  intentions  of  its  owner, — or  desirous  of  keeping  the 
public  ill-infonued  on  the  subject.  He  announced  in  a  foot- 
note that  "  a  new  edition  of  Queen  Mab,  with  Shelley's  own 
revisions,"  was  "  preparing  for  the  Press ;"  but  no  such 
edition  has  yet,  I  believe,  appeared.  Hia  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  volume  is  a  mystified  reproduction  of 
Medwin's  account  "  The  volume  which  Shelley  re^nsed," 
says  Middleton,  "  and  enriched  with  many  additions  aud 
corrections,  was  left  at  Marlow,  where  it  had  been  thrown 
aside,  and,  no  doubt,  foigotten,  among  the  many  anxieties 
he  was  there  subject  to.  It  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  a    gentleman    attached   to    the    Owenites,  and  has  been 
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ever  since  carefully  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
As  the  poem  stands  in  the  original,  its  doctrines  exactly 
accord  with  their  tenets,  and  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  gospel  of  the  Owenites,  while  these  revisions  and  erasures 
would  have  produced  it  in  a  very  modified  form." 

Middleton  collated  four  passages  of  the  Dcemon  of  the 
World  Fragment  (in  the  Alastor  volume)  with  the  coitcs- 
ponding  passages  in  Queen  Mah,  italicizing  the  variations 
(and  these  passages  shew  one  or  two  verbal  variations  that 
are  not  in  the  Fragment  and  are  in  the  book) ;  he  printed 
three  lines  which  he  described  as  being  introduced  into 
the  "  conclusion  of  the  fourth  division  of  the  poem,"  though 
they  are  really  an  interpolation  for  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  division,  written  in  the  convenient  blank  half-page 
facing  that  opening;^  and  he  quoted  two  other  MS.  varia- 
tions of  three  lines  each, — one  for  the  fifth  and  one  for 
the  ninth  section.  Tims,  as  Hie  Daemon  of  the  World  was 
already  published  by  Shelley  liimself,  the  public  were 
indebted  to  Aliddleton  for  nine  lines  of  variorum  readings, 
although  he  gives  the  quotations,  from  the  Alastor  volume 
as  if  they  were  from  the  revised  Queen  Mah :  tliis,  in  fact, 
they  are,  though  I  suspect  they  were  mainly  printed  in 
Middleton*s  book  from  Alastor  Ac,  with  some  slight  assis- 
tance from  the  revised  book ;  for  they  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  decipher  quickly,  and  I  think  that,  if  Middleton 
had  really  had  the  book  fairly  under  his  inspection,  he 
would  have  found  it  impossible,  after  making  out  Shelley's 
markings  so  as  to  accord  pretty  nearly  with  the  printed 
Fragment,  in  the  Alastor  volume,  to  refrain  from  prosecut- 
ing his  labours  further.     The  variations  between  his  Dannon 

'Mr.  Roesetti  remarks  that  these  are  in  fact  only  the  three  clearest  lines 

three  lines  cannot  (lossibly  belong  to  of  a  rather  complicated  revision,  which, 

the  end  of  the  fourth  section,   and  ha\'ing  nothing  to  do  with  The  Jktmon 

intn»diic(»  them  with   alterations  of  of  the  World  f  I  reserve  for  the  txiricrum 

hiK  own  into  the  eighth  section.     They  notes  to  Qttccn  Mah. 
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€f  &6  WoiM  extracts  and  Hie  t€xt  as  given  with  AlaMor 
are  easily  accounted  for, — on  the  suppositioD  that  Shelley 
worked  a  little  en  the  proof-slieets ;  but  when  we  find 
Middleton  iliil'urii];^  I'lijui  both  the  Alastor  version  and  ihat 
of  the  revisi.'d  Qncn  M"b,  the  case  is  not  so  simple.  Tut 
instance  the  passage  which  in  Quee»  Mvib  stands  thus 

Hie  other,  rosj  aa  the  mom 

When  throned  on  oceui^  mve 
It  Uiuhea  o'er  the  world  : 

Tet  both  BO  putdng  wonderful  I 

is  said  by  Middleton  to  be  lemodelled  into 
The  other,  glowing  like  the  vital  Aaj 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  w»ve 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world  ; 
Tet  both  BO  Btninge  and  wouderfuL 

Now  tlie  first  line  as  altered  in  pencil  in  the  book  can  l>e 
thus  made  out,  though  Shelley  eventually  printed 

The  other  glowing  Tike  the  vital  mom 

When  throned  on  ocean's  wave 

It  hrtathes  over  the  world 
Yi't  both  so  foisiag  alraitge  and  wonderfuL 

Tlie  woi-d  breathes  is  also  plainly  ■written  in  the  revised 
book  and  bltuhes  plainly  cancelled ;  but  the  cancelling  of 
o'er  and  writing  of  over  are  very  faint.  There  is  a  card 
between  passimf  and  vxmderful,  no  word  marked  out  in 
that  line,  but  the  word  dark  written  in  the  margin,  and 
struck  out  again,  another  woi-d  being  put  beside  it,  which 
is  unintelligible,  hut  is  certainly  not  the  word  strange. 
Tlie  inference  seems  to  nie  to  be  that  Middleton  had  very 
limited  access  both  to  this  book  and  to  the  Alast&r  volume ; 
for  how  can  he  have  got  the  word  strange  but  from  that, 
or  the  vital  day  hut  from  this  ?     Later  on,  he  says  the  line 

From  the  celestial  hoofs, 
(by  the  bye,  he  says  hoof)  is  altered  to 

From  the  celestial  pinions, 
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and  so  it  is    in  the    book,  plainly,   in  ink;  whereas  in  the 
Alastor  volume  we  have 

From  the  swift  sweep  of  wings. 
If,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  jotted  down  in  a  copy  of  Qiuen 
Mahy   some   of   the   revisions  in  this  book,  and  on  another 
some  of  those  in  the  Alastor  volume,  he  might  easily  have 
got   such  a  result  as  we  have,  when  he  came  to  make  up 
liis    notes   for   a   parade   of  variations  shewn  by  the  book. 
Eeferring  to  the  passages  he  quotes,  he  says. — "These  I  only 
give  as  specimens  of  the  revisions  contained  in  this  curious 
volume.     It  is  evident  from  their  variety  and  the  nature  of 
tliem,    that   Shelley  had  gone  carefully  through  the  poem  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  publish  it  in  the' 
form   his   riper  judgment    and    discrimination    would  have 
approved  of;   but  two  years  later  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained tlie  idea  of  entirely  remodelling  the  poem  in  the  form 
of  the  regular  rhyming  stanza  of  octosyllabic  verse ;  an  idea 
which,  fix)m  the  specimen  given  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  notes  of 
tlie  Invocation  to  the  Soul  of  lanthe,  the  reader  will  obser\'e 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  accomplish." 
It  is  here  to  l)e  remarked  that  the  expression   "two  years 
later"  seems  to  imply  that  the  revisions  were  made  in  1813  ; 
indeed    he    says  "  no  sooner  was  this  volume  printed  than 
he    began    to    waver    in    his    notions    concerning   it,    and 
industriously    sat    down    to  the  work  of  revision";  but  he 
adduces  no  authority  for  this  statement  beyond  the  fact  of 
a  copy  having  been  revised ;   and  I  think  it  inconceivable 
tliat  the  revisi(ms  were  of  an  earlier  date  than  1815.     Thus 
the  idea  that  Shelley  ever  thought  of  doing  the  whole  poem 
in  rliyming  stanzas  may  be  dismissed  as  an  assumption  of 
lIid(lleton*s  based  upon  a  fictitious  dissociation  of  the  Daemon's 
Invocation^    from  the   rest   of  the  revisions.     Mrs.  Shelley, 
in   her  note  on  Queen  Mah,  says,  "  a  few  years  after,  xchen 

'  Tbw  i}*  printtnl  at  pp.  n.3-4,  Vol  I,  of  thij*  edition. 
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printing  Aladur,  lie  extracted  a  small  jKirtion  wlii>:!i  k 
entitled  '  'Jhe  Djeuiou  of  tJie  World ;'  ia  tliis  he  changd 
Bomewli&t  tilt!  versification — and  nmde  other  alteTations 
scarcely  to  be  called  improveuiouts.  I  extract  the  invocation 
of  Queen  Mab  to  the  Soul  of  lantlie,  as  altered  in  'The 
Diemon  of  iJi«  WarliL'  I  givci  it  tu  a  opeciuieu  uf  Uie 
alterations  made."  This  has  alwaTB  seemed  to  me  to  fix 
die  date  of  the  revisioD  as  1815. 

This  saperficial  acquaintance  of  Middleton's  -with  the 
bearings  oS  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  corresponds  precisely  vith 
his  very  meagre  acqoaintanca  with  the  revised  Ixx^  about 
vliich  he  makes  so  much  parade  to  such  small  result ;  and, 
as  bearing  upon  my  suspicion  that  he  was  only  aUe  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  most  cursory  kind,  I  may  observe 
that  two  of  tlie  tliree-liue  specimens  which  he  quotes  from 
the  MS.  emendations  are  -mitten  prominently  and  clearly, 
and  that  the  third,  which  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out 
(but  certainly  not  more  difficult  than  the  pass^es  from  the 
Alastor  volume)  is  both  imperfect,  and  incorrect  even  as  fat 
as  it  goes.  I  tliink  that,  if  Mr.  Brooks  held  the  views 
attributed  to  bim  by  both  Medwin  and  Middleton,  he  wodd 
not  liave  been  likely  to  let  Middleton  see  much  of  the  book ; 
and  that  lie  was  the  "  gentleman  attached  to  the  Owenites," 
whose  name  is  so  carefully  concealed  by  the  later  biographer, 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  book  was  still 
in  his  hands  in  qr  about  1870,  when  he  gave  it  to  an 
enthusiastic  lover  and  indeed  disciple^  of  Shelley'a     Until 


■  ThiawasThomaa  Wade,  the  author 
of  Jfandi  el  Cordij  Co  rmina  and  mimer- 
oue  other  admirable  works,  through 
the  greater  part  of  which  there  runs  a 
clear  nol«  of  Sbellpy'B  influence.  His 
moat  beautiful  poem  is  perhapa  The 
CmUaition  of  Dralh  and  Love,  written 
upon  the  lejt,  from  La<m  and  Ci/lhaa, 


ILoTta 


Wade  died  io  1875,  after  a  hteraij 
career  of  half  a  century,  coniienur^ 
which  BO  little  ia  generally  knoiio, 
that  he  certjiinlj-  ranka  among  "  tie 
inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown."  It 
ia  by  the  great  kinduess  of  bis  widow 
that  I  am  enabled  at  length  to  gitt 
the  public  the  benefit  of  this  long- 
hidden  book. 
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the  actual  book  came  into  my  hands  I  was  never  wholly 
satisfied  that  there  were  not  two  revised  copies  of  Qtieen 
Mab  in  question,  one  seen  by  Medwin  and  one  by  Middleton, 
— a  doubt  wliich  of  course  involved  the  suspicion  that 
Middleton  was  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  copy  he  saw  witli  that  wliich  Medwin  saw.  Medwin 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  tlie  gentleman  from  whom 
Mr.  Brooks  liad  the  book,  and  Middleton,  though  giving 
that,  concealed  Mr.  Brooks's  name;  but  as  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  for  doubting  tliat  Medwin  really  refers 
to  the  copy  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brooks  (about  wliom  his 
statements  are  very  circumstantial),  and  as  the  copy  lying 
before  me  as  I  write  this  appendix  is  unquestionably  the 
one  Middleton  saw,  I  think  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  there  really  was  but  one  copy  in  question.  The 
absolute  certainty  that  this  is  tlie  copy  refeiTed  to  by 
Middleton  rests  principally  on  a  very  curious  detail:  the 
revisions  for  Tlic  Docmon  of  tlie  World  Fragment  in  the 
Alastor  volume  form  no  positive  identification,  although  they 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  identity, — and  the  other  three 
variations  given  by  Middleton  might  have  been  written  by 
Shelley  in  more  copies  than  one,  though  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  copied  as  exactly  as  the  correspondence  of 
Middleton's  extracts  with  the  book  would  indicate;  but 
Middleton  says :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fouith  division 
of  the  poem,  some  additional  lines  are  introduced — 

*  Tlie  buds  unfukl  more  brightly,  till  no  more 
Or  fi-o8t,  or  shower,  or  change  of  seasons  mar 
The  freshness  of  its  amaranthine  leaves,' 

And  underneath  the  last  line  are  written  the  words  a  fiapatvia, 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  while  the  poet  was 
composing  the  line  he  was  musing  over  the  Greek  derivation 
of  the  word  amaranthine."  I  turn  to  the  revised  book  and 
find  the  (J reek  words  written  precisely  in  the  place  indicated. 
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I  am  strongly  impressed  vith  the  belief  that  Middlebni 
knowledge  of  tlie  book's  existence  was  derived  &om  Medwin, 
and  that  it  was  through  reading  Medwin's  Life  that  be  m 
induced  to  seek  out  Mr.  Brooks. 

As  regards  the  diacrepaucies  lietveen  Medwiu's  desmp^on 
and  the  £act5  of  the  book  lying  before  me,  I  can  only  say 
they  are  highly  characteristic  of  Medwin's  whole  work, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  ia  meant  for  true,  hut  which  is  one 
of  the  least  aioaaraba  books  ^vei  publi&Ued.  He  oajs  ibe 
notes  vflie  torn  oat  of  tlie  copy  he  describee ;  and  I  find 
the  notes  here,  but  without  a  single  mark  upon  them :  he 
says  the  book  "  has  aeattend  ctbmU  M«  paga  nide  pm-wA- 
ink  drawings  of  the  most  fontastic  kind ;"  and  I  find  <m 
side  of  the  cover  decorated  in  this  way,  and  one  page 
ornamented  with  four  grotesque  faces,  scrawled  with  a  pen 
and  ink  between  and  among  some  lines  of  fresh  verse  written 
for  The  Dwiium  of  the  World.  These  variations  of  description 
and  fact  go  for  nothing,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case :  supposing  the  book  before  me  to  be  the  one  descnbed, 
tiie  account  is  pretty  accurate  for  Medwin,- — who  may  easily 
have  foigotten  whether  the  notes  were  ignored  by  excision 
or  by  simply  being  left  alone,  and  would  be  moat  unlikely 
to  have  more  than  a  vague  notion  of  the  pen-and-ink 
scribblings.  I  take  it,  therefore,  for  almost  a  certainty  that 
the  book  mentioned  by  Middleten,  and  now  under  description, 
is  as  Middleton  stated,  the  one  described  by  Medwin. 

There  is  still  one  point  on  which  I  feel  some  doubt: 
both  biographers  are  agreed  in  stating  that  the  book  was 
got  hy  Mr.  Brooks  from  a  gentleman  at  Marlow  who  came 
by  it  accidentally :  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  informed  that 
when  Mr.  Brooks  gave  it  to  Mr.  Wade,  he  stated  that  it 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Shelley ;  and  that  Shelley  really 
did  give  it  away  is  to  some  extent  implied  by  its  havii^ 
the  usual  mutilations.     It  is  well  known  that  when  Shelley 
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gave  away  copies  of  Queen  Mob  he  removed  tlie  title-page, 
the  dedication  to  Harriett,  and  the  imprint  at  the  end  of 
the  volume ;  and  from  this  revised  copy,  these  portions  are 
cut  out  with  a  knife  according  to  his  fashion.  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  have  removed  them  if  he  were  going  to  keep 
the  book. 

The  first  point  of  interest  is  found  inside  the  cover,  wliere 
Shelley  has  written,  in  pencil.  The  Queen  of  tlie  Universe,  as 
if  he  had  some  idea  of  re-cliristening  his  poem  hy  that 
name :  underneath  are  written,  also  in  pencil,  the  words 
the  metre — Pastor  Fido, — evidently  a  memorandum  for  that 
{)assiige  in  the  preface  to  Alastor  <frc.,  wlierein  he  describes 
the  metre  of  The  Dcmnan  of  the  Woild  as  being  "that  of 
Samson  Agonistes  and  the  Italian  pastoral  drama."  This 
detail  is  of  consequence  as  indicating  that  tliis  copy  was 
really  in  use  by  Shelley  while  he  was  getting  out  tlie 
Alastor  volume. 

The  first  two  sections  shew  many  of  the  copious  revisions 
made  for  The  Ikemon  of  t/ie  World  Fragment  publislied  in 
that  volume, — some  in  pencil,  some  in  ink :  there  are  of 
course  cancelled  readings ;  and,  as  these  were  not  in  my 
possession  soon  enough  to  be  given  in  variorum  notes  to  the 
Fragment,  I  must  give  what  I  can  as  variorum  readings  of 
Queen  Mab,  in  the  next  volume.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  rhymed  Invocation  of  the  Daemon,  already  mentioned,  is 
wanting ;  but  as  there  are  some  pin-holes  in  this  part  of 
the  book,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Invocation  was  written  on 
a  separate  slieet  (indeed  there  was  no  room  to  write  it  in 
the  margins)  and  finally  detached  for  printer's  copy,  when 
the  Fragment  went  to  press. 

The  third  section  is  untouched :  the  fourth  has  seven 
lines  cancelled,  but  nothing  written  in  their  place :  the  first 
page  of  the  fifth  is  much  revised  and  interpolated,  but  the 
rest   untouched :   the    sixth    contains  the  revision  of  a  line 

VOL.  in.  H  H 


and  a  lialF  for  the  passive  which  was  detached  under  the 
title  of  StiperMUion  and  published  with  AlaMor,' 
farther  change  ;  and  the  seventh  is  intact^  The  eighth  and 
ninth  sections  contain  the  important  rexTsions  and  inter- 
polations for  tlie  Second  Part  of  The  Dcemon  of  tke  World. 
piinted  in  the  present  volume ;  and  there  are  also  alterationa 
in  passage.'!  that  were  after  all  rejected  froni  the  revised 
poem  ;■  thefic  will  appear  in  variorum  notes  to  Qumi  Mai 
in  the  next  volama 

The  only  remaining  pecnliarity  of  this  eapj  of  Qaeen 
Mab  is  a  sum  done  in  pencQ  on  the  fly-title  to  the  Kotes ; 
bat  even  so  ranall  a  matter  as  a  sum  in  simple  mnltipU- 
cation  may  be  psychologically  interestiiig.  The  one  in 
question  is  a  multiplication  of  122  by  21 ;  and  the  correct 
result  is  duly  arrived  at.  Shelley  evidently  wanted  to  kno» 
about  how  many  thousand  lines  Qaef-n  Mab  consisted  of; 
and  his  method  of  approaching  that  knowledge  wss 
characteristically  inexact.  The  poem  ends  on  page  122 : 
the  fidl  page  contains  22  lines :  a  page  with  one  space 
before  a  new  pan^raph  contains  21  lines ;  and  Shelley 
would  seem  to  have  accepted  that  as  the  average, — leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  eighteen  opening  and  conchiding 
pt^es,  four  entirely  blank  p^es  occurring  when  the  section 
chances  to  end  on  a  rightr-hand  page,  and  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  number  of  lines  in  a  page  is  reduced 
considerably  below  21  by  multiplication  of  spaces. 

It  is  also  worth  recording,  as  characteristic  of  another 
mental  trait  of  Shelley,  that  one  of  the  rude  sketches, 
mentioned  as  beii^  on  the  cover  of  the  book,  represents  a 
pool  of  tranquil  water  surrounded  by  rocks, — a  good  hannt 
wherein  to  write  poetry  and  sail  fleets  of  paper  boats. 

H.  B.  F. 

1  S<*  Vol.  I,  p.  .M,  nt  thic  c<lili.in. 
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V. 

Sonnets  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats,  and  Horace  Smith. 


THE  NILE. 
By  Leiqh  Hunt. 

It  flows  through  old  hush'd  Egypt  and  its  sands. 

Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream; 

And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 

Keeping  along  it  there  eternal  stands, — 

Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  bands 

That  roam'd  through  tlie  young  earth,  the  glory  extreme 

Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam. 

The  laughing  queen  that  cauglit  the  world's  great  hands. 

Tlien  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stern  and  strong, 
As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  thi-ong. 
And  the  void  weighs  on  us;  and  tlien  we  wake, 
And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
Twixt  villages,  and  think  how  we  shall  take 
Our  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake. 


TO  THE  NILE. 

Bt  Keats. 

Son  of  the  old  moon-mountains  African! 

Stream  of  the  Pyramid  and  Crocodile! 

We  call  thee  fruitful,  and  that  very  while 

A  desert  fills  our  seeing's  inward  span: 

H  h2 


lilnne  x>f  svnai  nations  since  the  world  Iiegan, 
Alt  thou  so  fruitful  ?   or  dost  thou  beguile 
Those  men  to  honour  thee,  who.  worn  with  tod. 
Best  tiiem  a  space  'twixt  Cairo  and  Decan  I 

O  maj  daik  foncieB  eirl    They  surelj  do; 
TIb  igntsanoe  that  makeB  a  harren  -waste 
Of  all  beyoDd  itsell    Thoa  doet  bedew 
Oroen  rashes  like  om  riveis,  and  doet  taste 
The  pleasant  saa-iise.    Green  Isles  hast  thoa  too. 
And  to  the  sea  as  happily  dost  haste. 


>N  A  STUPENDOUS  LEG  OF  GRANITE,  DISCOVEBEI 
STANDING  BY  ITSEU"  IN  THE  DESERTS  OF  EGYPT 
WITH  THE  INSCBIPTION  INSERTED  BELOW. 

Bt  Horace  Smitb. 

In  Egypt's  sandy  silence,  all  alone, 
Stands  a  gigantic  leg,  which  far  off  throws 
The  only  shadow  that  the  desert  knows. 
"  I  am  great  Ozymandias,"  saith  the  stone, 
"  The  king  of  kings :   this  mighty  city  shows 
"The  wonders  of  my  hand."     The  city's  gone! 
Nought  but  the  leg  remaining  to  disclose 
The  site  of  that  forgotten  Babylon. 

We  wonder,  and  some  hunter  may  express 
Wonder  like  ours,  when  tliro'  the  wilderness 
Where  London  stood,  holding  the  wolf  in  chace. 
He  meets  some  fragment  huge,  and  stops  to  guess 
What  powerful,  but  unrecorded,  race. 
Once  dwelt  in  that  annihilated  place. 
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VI. 

Ox   CERTAIN  WORDS   USED   BY  ShELLEY  IN  THE  POEMS  PRINTED 
IN   THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

Following  out  the  plan  adopted  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  this  edition,  I  have  reserved  a  few  notes  on 
words  and  orthography  for  this  appendix.  The  bearings  of 
the  special  department  of  word-study  are,  in  the  mean- 
time, somewhat  altered,  because,  wliile  the  first  and  second 
volumes  are  confined  to  the  reproduction  of  works  printed 
in  Shelley's  life-time,  the  present  volume  contains  only 
two  important  works  in  this  category,  Adaiiais  and  Hellas, 
— the  remainder,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  such 
as  the  Lines  Written  on  Hearin^j  the  News  of  the  Deuth  of 
Napoleon,  being  posthumous.  In  regard  to  these  last  we 
have  to  take  into  account  Mrs.  Shelley's  idios}Ticrasies  ;  and 
the  fact  that  apeculiar  orthography  occurs  in  one  of  the 
posthumous  poems  is  by  no  means  proof  positive  that  it 
was  Shelley's  orthography. 

Knarled. — Tliis  word  comes  before  us  again  in  The  Witch 
of  Atlas  (Stanza  XXII,  page  252).  I  have  not  noted  it  in 
any  poem  intermediate  between  Alastor  and  that;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  found,  not  in  any  of  the  printed  editions,  but 
in  the  transcript  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  writing  preserved  among 
the  papera  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Bearing  in  mind  the  probability 
tliat  Mi-s.  Shelley  followed  Shelley  in  some  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, I  think  this  occurrence  of  the  orthography  hiarltd 
is  most  likely  attributable,  as  suggested  in  the  Appendix  to 
tlie  first  volume,  to  a  preference  established  in  Shelley's  mind 
for  the  strongly-sounded  k  which  marks  the  Scotch  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word. 

Desnrt — Desert — In    going    through    the  contents  of  this 
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volume  I  have  not  I'ouiid  any  good  reason  for  abaudouii^ 
the  Boppoaitioti  that  the  -object  of  this  vaiying  orthographj 
was  to  dialiiiguish  dtMirt,  noun,  from  desert,  adjective.  Tlie 
evidence  of  Hilfnfi  iliwa  not  i;r)  for  much,  because,  ns  shewn 
in  the  ncrte  at  pagi?  3''.  tlie  fir^t  eililion  is  full  of  tnuiult? 
inconaiBtencies.  We  find,  however,  dexrt,  aonn,  in  line  1008 
(page  90),  aldioiigh  the  word  is  spelt  Daart  in  line  91 
(page  50).  In  the  volume  of  Po^hvmmu  Poems, — in  wluch, 
it  will  be  lemembeied,  Mrs.  Shellej  changed  deaert  to  dMort 
in  reprinting  Alattor, — we  find  deaart  used  as  an  adjectrre 
also,  namely  in  The  Triua^ah  of  lAft.  The  term  doert 
Labrador  (line  407,  page  347)  most  surelj  mean  Saaiti, 
desolate  Zabrador.  Mrs.  Shelley  gives  it  in  the  PtiiAtimum 
Poems  as  desart ;  but  I  suspect  this  was  because,  in  adopting 
Shelley's  orthography  for  the  word,  she  }iad  not  fully  appre- 
ciated liis  reason  for  it, 

Falshood. — In  the  revised  copy  of  Qtuen  Mai  from  which 
the  Second  Part  of  The  Damon  of  the  World  is  given  in 
the  present  volume,  I  find  the  word  falshood  written  in  one 
of  the  manuscript  emendations ;  and  that  ortht^raphy  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  throughout  Queen  Mab ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  preferable  orthography  frequently  in  the 
later  volumes  issued  in  Shelley's  life-time  leads  me  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  Volume,  that  to  write  falshood  instead  of  falsehood,  was 
a  writer's  weakness  of  Shelley's.  Perhaps  he  spelt  the  word 
thus  as  a  boy,  and  never  wholly  got  out  of  the  habiL  At 
all  events  we  find  it  so  spelt  in  Julian  and  Maddalo,  where  , 
also  we  find  others  of  Shelley's  well-known  writer's  errors, 
such  as  Ihier  for  their,  deciets  for  deceits,  dissappointmerU  for 
disappointment.  We  also  find  mein  for  mien  in  the  same 
careful  manuscript.  See  list  of  peculiarities  of  this  manu- 
script, at  page  106, 

Tygcr. — This  orthography  occurs  iu  Mrs.  Shelley's  ti^nscripi 
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of  Hie  Witch  of  Atlas,  stanza  LI ;  but  not  in  any  of  the 
printed  editions.  Instances  of  this  spelling  are  noted  in 
A  Vision  of  the  Sea,  on  the  peculiarities  of  which,  notes 
will  be  found  at  pages  281  and  282  of  Vol  II.  The  fact 
that  the  word  tiger  is  generally  spelt  in  Shelley's  editions 
in  the  orthodox  way,  and  that  it  occurs  in  The  Witch  of 
Atlas  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  \iTiting,  might  favour  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  peculiarities  of  A  Vision  of  the  Sea  arose  from 
its  being  printed  from  a  transcript  of  hers, — a  very  likely 
thing  to  have  happened. 

Tartarian. — In  Zaon  ami  Cythiia,  Canto  VI,  Stanza  XIX, 
this  adjective  is  so  used  that  it  might  possibly  be  held  to 
mean  of  Tartarus, — though  the  opinion  was  expressed  in 
Vol.  I,  page  205,  that  it  meant  of  Tartary,  The  occurrence 
of  the  word  in  line  838  of  Hellas  (page  83  of  this  volume) 
leaves,  it  seems  to  me,  hardly  any  doubt  on  this  point. 
Mahomet  is  described  as  spurring  "a  Tartarian  barb  into 
the  Gap "  in  the  wall  of  Stamboul ;  and  here,  at  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  question  between  Tartar  and  Hellish  as 
the  meaning  of  Tartarian, 

Brere. — This  word  hrere  for  hriar,  which  occurs  in  the 
eighteenth  stanza  of  Adonais  (page  16),  is  one  of  several 
old  Englisli  words  witli  which  Slielley  occasionally  orna- 
mented his  poems,  up  to  tlie  end  of  his  career.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  word  is  convenient  as  a 
rhyme  to  hier,  varies  but  slightly  from  its  modem  equi- 
valent, and  is  very  euphonious.  Shelley  may,  with  equal 
probability,  be  supposed  to  liave  got  it  from  Chaucer  or  from 
.some  later  writer, — though  there  is  more  direct  evidence  of 
familiarity  with  Spenser  than  with  any  other  early  writers 
but  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

Treen. — ^Tlie  obsolete  pluml  treen  occurs  in  a  cancelled 
passage  of  Adonais,  printed  at  page  32  of  this  volume, 
and  in  Tlie  Woodman  and  the  Nightingale,  at  page  419. 
Tlioso,  njr«iin,  arc  oases  in  wliich  it  servos  for  a  rhvnie.    Sliellev 
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'to  Itave  been  at  that  time  somewliat  mom 
chary  than  formerly  of  iiBiiig  old  words  that  miglit  Iw 
thought  fttt'c'itfd ;  auii  it  is  possible  that  this  pttrtivulur 
plural  may  l];,vf  had  ^onii'tiiiiij'  to  do  with  the  rejection  of 
the  exquitito   mititii^ln-d  -^lanza  in  wliicli  it  occurs. 

Surink. — Professor  Baynes  (£d*iUnir$fh  Seview,  April,  1871) 
says  that  Qiis  obsolete  word  tog^er  with  qwn,  trtm,  and 
others,'  "though  not  peculiar  to  Spenser,  veie  pnbiUy 
detired  &om  him."  This  pattionlar  -word  oecors  in  Uw 
L^er  to  Maria  OvAonu  (line  59,  page  229) ;  and  m  tlu 
same  poem    (lines  103  and    104)    ve  have  the  distinctly 


111  leave,  m  Spenser  wKjn,  widt  muiy  mo. 
This  secret  in  the  pregnant  womb  of  time,... 

I  think  this  almost  amounts  to  proof  that  it  was  ^m 
Spenser  that  Shelley  adopted  the  neighbouring  word  swifik- 
I  vm — /  wist. — I  presume  these  expressions  may  also  be 
safely  put  down  to  the  influence  of  Spenser.  /  im(  is  in 
the  Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome  (line  15,  page  228),  and  Iwa 
in  Tlif.  Witch  of  A/las  (stanza  LXXV,  p^e  270).  The  raly 
difference  between  the  use  made  of  the  one  and  that  made 
of  the  other  is  that  /  vnsl  is  made  to  rhyme  with  tiudianat, 
I  wis  with  Ainasis :  both  fonus  are  used  'as  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  present  tense  ;  so  that  from  whatever  source 
Shelley  may  have  derived  the  quaint  verb  to  ww,  he  do«s 
not  seem  to  have  looked  very  curiously  into  its  inflections. 
Perliaps  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in  that  notable  speech 
of  Christ,  "  Wist  ye  not  tliat  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business  V  may  have  fixed  the  sense  wrongly  in  Shelley's 
mind  at  an  early  age.  In  that  passt^,  vnst  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  an  equivalent  for  knmo,  instead  of  knew ;  and  the 
liability  to  such  a  change  of  tense  in  the  mind  is  not  lessenol 
by  the  context,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?"  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  both  instances,  the  word  is  used 
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by  Shelley  when  writing  playfully,  and  not  in  his  usual 
serious  vein. 

Crtidded. — The  preference  given  to  the  old  form  crudded 
over  the  more  usual  cicrded,  in  TJie  Witch  of  Atlas  (stanza 
l-V,  page  263),  should  also  probably  be  set  down  to 
Spenser, — thougli  there  is  not  much  in  common  between 
the 

battailous  bold  brood, 
Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddy  blood, 

and  that  delightful  creation  of  Shelley's  fantasy  who 

would  often  climb 
The  Hteepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack. 

I  presume  the  same  taste  for  recJiercM  words  that  led  to 
tlie  use  of  crudded  for  curded,  regulated  the  preference  of 
hrinded  to  brindled  in  the  same  poem  (stanza  VII,  page 
247). 

Cope. — I  have  not  noted  any  further  instance  of  copt  in 
the  sense  of  stroke,  since  noting  that  very  unusual  employ- 
ment of  the  word  in  A  Vision  of  the  Sea,  See  Appendix 
on  words  in  the  Second  volume  (page  436).  But  cope  in 
its  Miltonic  sense  occurs  in  Marianne*s  Dream  (stanza  XV, 
page  389),  in  tlie  lines  To  Constantia,  Singing  (stanza  II, 
page  392),  and  in  Marenghi  (stanza  XVIII,  page  429). 

Feature. — Tlie  use  made  of  this  word  in  line  190  of  The 
Triumph  of  Life,  page  337,  is  very  remarkable  in  a  modem 
poem,  whether  we  punctuate  the  passage  as  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions  or  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Browning  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rossetti  and  myself.  But  I  do  not  know 
that  the  use  of  this  word  is  stranger  than  that  of  several 
otliers  in  whicli  Shelley  followed  the  Elizabethan  and  even 
earlier  ^vriters.  Tliere  can  hardly  be  any  question  that  the 
word  is  used,  not  by  poetic  licence  as  an  equivalent  for  face 
or  form,  but  in  its  strict  primitive  sense  o{  shaping,  facture 
(factura), — just  as  Ben  Jonson  uses  it  in  Tfie  Masque  of  the 
Quans, — 
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Bt»y,  all  oiir  clianas  Jo  nolhiii);  wiu 

Upon  tlie  night ;   our  labour  dies, 
,    .  Our  magic  feature  will  not  rise— 

Nor  yet  the  alonu  ! 
In  another   place    Ben    Jonson    uses    the    word  more  s 
bignonaly,  namely  iu  his  Bnitavh  on  Sidathiel  Pnvg, 

'Twas  a  cliil'l  tliat  so  did  thrive 

In  gnee  tad  tettm^ 

■wbete  ve  may  andeostand  featitn  in  eitiifli  the  piimiliTe  vt 
Gie  modwn  aenaa.  Bat  in  Cfaaucei  -we  geb  the  Tord  orw 
and  orer  again,  vanonaly  spelt,  but  used  in  the  primitiTB 
sense.  The  actual  ezpreaaion  naed  by  Shelley,  howevar,  ia 
to  be  found  in  Para^te  Lott,  where,  in  i^ertaice  to  Satan, 
it  is  aaid  in  Book  X,  lines  279  to  281, 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  nptnm'd 
Hia  nostril  vide  into  the  murky  air. 
Sagacious  of  his  quan;  &om  so  far. 

This  acGounte  for  the  expieasion  satisfactorily, — Shelley 
being  much  given  to  adopting  expressions  from  Milton ; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  he  would  take  the  phrase  just  as  he  found  it,  whether 
wittingly  or  unwittingly.  Thus,  although  before  coming 
on  this  piece  of  evidence  I  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  Mrs,  Shelley's  punctuation  was  right,  the  fact  that  the 
exact  phrase  occurs  in  Milton,  and  in  no  such  connexion 
as  is  shown  by  Mrs.  Shelley's  punctuation,  must  be  accepted 
as  an  absolute  confirmation  of  Mr.  Browning's  reading. 

H.  B.  F. 
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CORRECTIONS    FOR   VOL.   III. 

Page  10,  Fix>t-note  2,  line  2.  —For  who  read  whom. 

Page  12,  Foot-note,  line    2,  left   hand.— Place   comma  before    uutead   of 
after  and. 

Page  239,  Foot-note,  line  17  from  bottom,  left  hand. — Insert  full  stop  after 
unmeaning. 

Page  291,  Foot-note,  last  line. — For  fragmentary ^  read  Um»  froffmentary. 


ADDITIONAL    CORRECTIONS   FOR   VOL.   I. 

Page  40,  Foot-note,  line  12,  left  hand. — For  we  read  /. 

Page  172. — The  reference  figure  at  brother*a  in  line  6  of  stanza  XXX  should 
be  2  in  stead  of  1, — that  at  meseems  in  line  7  of  stanza  XXXII,  3  instead  of  2. 

Page  288.  —The  reference  figure  at  Priat  in  line  9  of  stanza  X  should  be 
2  instead  of  1, — tliat  at  cUnne  in  line  2  of  stanza  XI,  8  instead  of  2. 


ADDITIONAL    CORRECTIONS   FOR   VOL.    II. 

Page    281,  Foot-note  4,  line   2. — For  were   read    wa$.     Immediately   after 
the  quotation,  strike  out  from  He  telU  um  to  authorUy. 

Page  293,  line  10.— For  th<mg}U  read  though. 

Page  335. — Supply  comma  after  come  at  end  of  line  3. 

Page  336,  Foot-note,  line  1,  right  hand. — For  Gadfiy  read  Rat. 

Pages  340 — 1,  Foot-notes,  jpaxWrn. — For  Masque  read  Maik, 

Page  427,  lines  12   and   13,  left   hand. — For  che  non  read  non  ehe ;   and 
strike   out   the   word  poUtef  the   reference   figure  1    at   rUenterio,  and   the 

foot-note. 

Page  428,  line  4  from  bottom  of  text. — For  Ptchye  read  Psyche. 
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